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TO MY FATHER. 



PREFACE. 



Investigation into English economic history has dow reached a 
point where all material which will throw any light whatever upon 
the difficult problems concerned is welcome. It has seemed to me 
necessary, therefore, while limiting the field strictly to the manor- 
ial organization and life, to omit nothing in the accompanying 
essay which might prove of even the slightest value. Recent work 
in Ihis subject has shown that (jui-rtioiis of greatest moment can be 
brought nearer to a solution by attention to the minutiae of local 
life and custom than by the study of law books and state documents. 
The fact that my investigation has been carried on in America, 
away from contact with English manorial life, as it exists to-day, 
and away from the sources and students of English economic his- 
tory, has made it necessary to rely almost entirely upon printed doc- 
uments. This is perhaps not so serious as it would have been had 
the period been a later one. It cannot be expected that in a con- 
structive work of this kind error has been wholly avoided, but it 
is hoped that this essay will give to future students a fuller knowl- 
edge, at least, of Anglo-Saxon economic life, a knowledge which 
seems very essential to an understanding of the economic history 
of the ensuing four centuries. 

I wish to express my indebtedness for many kind suggestions to 
Dr. James W. Bright of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Charles 
Gross of Harvard University, and to my colleague Professor F. 
H. Giddings of Bryn Mawr. It is a matter of regret that the 
second Beries of Professor Vinogradov's essays has not yet appeared, 
for they must throw much light upon many of the problems treated 
in my own study. 

Charles M. Andrews. 

Beyb Mawb College, 
Mag 7, 1892. 
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Introduction. 

The theory of the Mark, or as it is more generally called in 
its later form, the free village cumin unity, has been an accepted 
hypothesis for the historical and economic world for more than 
half a century. Elaborated and expanded by the writings of\ 
Kemble in England and v. Maurer in Germany, taken up by 
later English writers and given wide currency through the 
works of Sir Henry Maine, Green and Freeman, it has been 
accepted and extended by scores of historical writers on this 
side of the Atlantic as well as the other until it has become a 
commonplace in literature. Firm as has been its hold and 
important as has been its work, it is almost universally con- 
ceded that further modification or entire rejection must be the 
next step to be taken in the presence of the more thorough and 
scholarly research which is becoming prominent, and before all 
questions can be answered which this study brings to light. A 
change has taken place in the thought upon this subject; a 
reaction against the idealism of the political thinkers of half a 
century ago. The history of the hypothesis forms an inter- 
esting chapter in the relation between modern thought and the' 
interpretation of past history, and shows that in the formation of 
an opinion both writer and reader are unconsciously dependent 
upon the spirit of the age in which they live. The free village 
community, as it is commonly understood, standing at the dawn 
of English and German history is discoverable in no historical 
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documents, anil for that reason it has been accepted by pit 
scholars with caution. But the causes which have made it a 
widely acceptable hypothesis and have served to entrench it 
firmly in the mind of scholar and reader alike, have easily 
supplied what was wanting in the way of exact material, and 
have led to conclusions which are now recognized as often too 
hazy, historically inaccurate, though agreeable to the thought 
tendencies of the age. The principles of equality and political 
liberty, in general the outcome of the liberal tendencies of four 
centuries, more definitely the fruits of the French Revolution, 
found themselves endangered by the Restoration in France 
and the Reaction in Germany. The thoughts of the French 
and German historical writers, turned away from the present 
to the past through the influence of the Romantic movement, 
found a fruitful field of speculation in the primitive institu- 
tions of their race. The liberal German movement of that 
period from 1815 to 1840, gave a strong German bias to 
much of the historical work and even masters like Grimm 
were not exempt from the regret that the Germans were ever 
subject to the influence of the Roman civilization. This 
Philo-German spirit, given fresh stimulus through the still 
youthful science of comparative philology, which made its 
> most serious error in the conclusion that an Aryan language 
meant an Aryan race, soon began to develop Utopian concep- 
tions of the fundamental rights of man. It is not strange^ 
therefore, that at that time, when the science of history was 
in its infancy, writers conscious of their emand|>ation from 
eighteenth century methods aud struggling for the establish- 
ment of the new liberal principles, should have lost themselves 
in the fog of the new world open to them. The minor writers 
went hopelessly astray on the subject of old Teutonic freedom, 
the perfectibility of democracy, the liberal ideas of the age as 
the panacea for all that was politically and socially wrong; 
and they found their exemplar in English constitutional and 
parliamentary rights. Little wonder is it that the work of 
the master writers Eichhorn, Zeuss, Grimm and Leo was also 




influenced in no small measure by these same ideas. It was 
in this age that the Mark theory was born, in this age that 
the conception of the primitive Aryan and the primitive 
Teuton as independent freemen possessing equality and exer- 
cising all the rights for which the people of Germany were 
struggling, took its rise. Without any adequate knowledge 
of the real life and character of this primitive barbarian and 
seeing only that he was apparently free and untrammelled in 
the liberty which he enjoyed, the historians clothed him with 
those very attributes which the political ideals of the first half 
of the nineteenth century were seeking to make real; he 
became, as it were, a lay model draped with the assumptions 
of the idealists, reminding them of what the world had once 
possessed, but which it possessed no longer. 

Two influences were at work preparing the way for the 
ready acceptance of the theory in England, > These were the 
demand for the extension of the franchise, which met with its 
first success in 1832, and the discovery of the fact that the 
constitutional history of that country did not begin with the 
Norman Conquest. The work of Hickes, Wilkins, Turner, 
Palgrave, Thorpe and Kemble had revealed a history of more 
than five hundred years, about which the intelligent English 
public had known practically nothing. Kemble, who had 
been a pupil of Grimm, brought to his researches in this 
field a mind tutored in the method and spirit of German 
writing. Drawing his inspiration from Grimm, Eichhorn 
and Zeuss, and finding his material in the charters that he 
so assiduously studied, he discovered that, at the beginning of 
English political history, there had existed the Mark system 
in all its primitive purity. The independent Saxon, as a 
noble freeman took his place beside the Teuton, and two 
'results were accomplished eminently satisfactory to the Eng- 
lish mind. The extension of the franchise was not only the 
recovery of the original rights of the English freemau, but it 
was also the winning back of the common heritage of all 
Teutonic peoples, for the old home of the English race was 
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now found to be in the forests of Germany on the one hand, 
and the new home in the free soil of America on the other, 
where were to be seen in actual operation all the features of 
this primitive democracy. 

This splendid broadening of the historical horizon took 
men's hearts by storm, and the conclusions arrived at became 
so firmly fixed in the minds of German, English and Ameri- 
can scholars, that it seemed almost heterodoxy and disloyalty 
to question the foundation upon which they were based. But 
antagonistic influences have been at work to weaken this con- 
fidence and to unsettle once more the minds of men regarding 
the primitive institutions of our race. The liberal optimism 
of Europe, and, indeed, of America as well, before 1870, has 
taken on a more sombre hue since that time, and, by a reaction- 
ary change in the tendencies of thought in the last two decades, 
the idealized primitive freeman has been gradually vanishing 
into the background, aud the voice of cautious scholarship has 
been making itself heard. Even though still satisfying the 
popular sense, which accepts results aud docs not often criti- 
cize them, the older views have yet to stand the test of the 
iconoclastic spirit, which now pervades historical writing, and 
already may it be said that the theory, full of undoubted truth 
as it is, will hardly be allowed to remain in its present form. 
As the world has learned that, even with the fulfilment of 
those aspirations which were so long a mockery, its highest 
hopes have not been realized, and that the human nature of 
the individual and the combined action of the masses are per- 
vaded with brute instincts and fallibility so it is willing to be 
told that primitive mau, whether he were Saxon, Teuton or 
Aryan, was very much lower down in the scale of human 
development than the older view was willing to place him ; 
that his freedom, of whatever nature it may have been, was 
still very different from that of the free citizen ; that socially, 
intellectually aud politically he was at this early period hut 
beginning to show traces of a civilized consciousness, and but 
beginning to give form to those instincts upon which a higher 
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political life was to be built. This must lead to the desire for 
a truer historical picture, for the application of a truer histori- 
cal method. It has already been seen that the question is by 
no means so simple as the older school would have it to be, and 
as we begin to realize more fully the necessity of co-operation 
rather than criticism, there will develop a growing unwilling- 
ness to express dogmatic opinions. It is becoming evident 
that no one scholar can solve the problem ; its dimensions are 
so vast, its elements so varied and so deeply hidden, that 
it may be considered a sufficient reward to the laborer if there 
be granted to him a share, small though it may be, in the final 
working out of the whole. Iu a field where so many have 
labored for so long a time, there is no place for the belief that 
to one and to him alone has any particular truth been re- 
vealed. To add what we may to this sum total of knowledge 
is all that we may hope to accomplish; to write impartially 
is always a goal in itself. Historical fairness always assists 
the seareh for truth, and therefore we write in an historical 
not a controversial spirit. 

The Mark as defined by Kemble, who felt in this interpre- 
tation the influence of the German writers already mentioned, 
was a district large or small with a well-defined boundary, 
containing certain proportions of heath, forest, fen and pas- 
ture. Upon this tract of land were communities of familiei 
r households, originally bound by kindred or tribal ties, but 
who bad early lost this blood relationship and were composed 
of freemen? voluntarily associated for mutual support and 
tillage of the soil, with commonable rights in the land within 
the Mark. The Marks were entirely independent, having 
nothing to do with each other, self-supporting and isolated, 
until by continuaJ expansion they either federated or coalesced 
into larger communities. Such communities varying in size 
covered England, internally differing only in minor details, in 
all other respects similar. This view of the Mark had been 
taken already more or less independently by v. Maurer in Ger- 
many, and five years after the appearance of Kemble's work, 
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there was published the first of the series of volumes which have 
rendered Maurer's name famous as the establisher of the theory. 
As his method was more exact, his results were built upon a 
more stable foundation than were those of Kemble, but in 
general the two writers did not greatly differ. Maurer 
entered into a detailed examination of the village and town 
life of Germany, and thus avoided the vague indistinctness 
of Kemble's work. The particulars regarding the political, 
social and agrarian life were more carefully worked out, the 
three-fold division of the gemeinde (community) was made, the 
field systems and the relation of each markgenosse (mark- 
asswiate) to his family, the community, and above all to the 
land, were explained and developed. On two points they were 
in substantial agreement, and the later researches of Nasse, in 
England, seemed to confirm this agreement; first, regarding 
the communal holding of land ; and second, regarding the later 
history of the Mark or gemeinde and its development into the 
manor. 

An examination of the first of these questions is hardly 
within our purview, and its settlement may seem as far off as 
ever. Kustel de Coulanges has, it is true, once more reviewed 
the entire documentary field with that thoroughness which 
characterizes all his work, and with positiveness declared against 
communal holding of land; but while he certainly has discov- 
ered many flaws in Maurer's argument, his work can hardly 
be considered conclusive. The material he uses is of a com- 
paratively late date, when the Roman agricultural influence 
was of unquestioned importance, and he does not see that 
these documents, incontestably showing private ownership, 
may also show traces of a previous communal system. 1 Fur- 
thermore, his confidence in his own interpretations can hardly 
be considered a proof of the correctness of his views. It is 
doubtful if even so close and detailed an examination of 
documents, without some aid from comparative study, can 

1 Glasson, Les Oommunaux, 8, 52-o3, 79-80. 
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explain the nature of primitive land-holding; and the 
judgment of M. Glasson and others tends to weaken our confi- 
dence even in his historical impartiality. 1 M. Fustel's influ- 
ence has been most useful, but the final decision upon the 
merits of Ida own work has not and cannot yet be given. 
His books are to all appearances masterpieces of learning 
and critical analysis, and are undoubtedly conclusive on many 
points. 

Our discussion has to do rather with the second point of 
agreement — the development of the village community and 
the origin of the manor. The interpretation, current fifteen 
years ago, was the natural outcome of the Mark theory and 
was somewhat as follows : The community was a volun- 
tary association, a simple unit within which there were house- 
holds or families of various degrees of wealth, rank and 
authority, but in -poiuLyf status each was the equal of the 
other. Each was subject only to 1 the customs aud usages of 
the community aud to the court of the Mark. The Mark was 
therefore a judicial and political as well as au agricultural 



■M. Fuatel, in L'AUeu et U dymame rural (71-*2), altacked M. Glasson's 
view regarding communal holding of land. This culled forth a vigorous 
reply from the latter, Let Cfimmunmaei k damaine rural, in which he de- 
fends his [xnitimi wilti entire sui-iess, mid. [limine the tables, accuses M. 
I'liild of superficiality and inexactness (82), of suppression (58 and G9), 
tad miftreprcaentatitm (131-134). These are serious charges, yet M. 
does not stand W one. M. Dareste (in Journal da tavanle, 1890, 
74-77), has expressed similar views, The main argument against Maurer 
may he found in Revue da questions hixloi-iii'te, April, I8S9, 3o0-391. A 
trail* In t ion, edited by Professor Ashley, with a valuable introduction on the 
manor has been published, with the title Th* Origin of I^rujierly in Land. 
In in earlier «ork M. Fustel ton!; :i less positive altitude, and was less dog- 
ma lie in lib) statements. For example, in l!t<:h<-rr.ht-* mi- ipi-M/un problemez 
d'hubiirr, 311, he says, "J'incline i rniire que la propriety preValait, 
puitqiie e'ost elle qui a marque de son emprelnte ['ensemble du droit ger- 
manii[ile. Mais, a cV.le d'elte, plueitiirs modes do eoiamunaute unt pu etre 
adiuifl." One should read Monod's opinion in Revue htitoriipic, XLIV, 
346-354, It is distinctly the most judicious of all the judgments 
it |>. >n the great historian. 
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unit, though cultivation of the soil was the primary bond of 

union. All offices were filled by election, but the incumbent 
in due time sank back into the general body of markf/enonaen. 
He who waa afterwards to be the lord of the manor was origi- 
nally only "the first Marksman," who attained to this pre- 
eminence in part by the prestige of election to a position of 
headship, in part by usurpation, and in part by the preroga- 
tives which protection and assistance to weaker Marksmen 
brought!!/ Thus the first Marksman became the lord and held 
the others in a kind of subjection to himself, and received 
from them, though free, dues and services which grew increas- 
ingly more severe. 

The main difficulty here seems to be in the premise, and it 
is the evident artificiality of the voluntary association of free- 
men which has led to such adverse criticism upon the whole 
theory. 2 

Inasmuch as it is true that the Mark as a primitive insti- 
tution is based upon no evidence that can lie called histori- 
cal — that is, inasmuch as it is a hypothetical premise, ao 
assumption which has found favor for economic and political 
rather than historical reasons, we may modify it without dis- 
carding it absolutely. It does not seem necessary to reduce 
the question to one of absolute acceptance or rejection ; it does 
not seem necessary to decide whether the main bulk of human- 
ity started absolutely free or absolutely slave — either extreme 



1 Kemble, Saiimt m Ear/land, I, 5*>; Mmirer, Eiateihing, 232. 

'Fustel do Coulangea calls i! "puerile." Ra\ d. fia. hut., April, 1888, 
426. Elton bait spoken of the primitive community as a "rustic com- 
monwealth which fancy has Been existing off in a golden age of the world.'' 
Eng. Hint. Bm., July, 1886, 430. Earle characterizes Kemule's "Hack" 
as an " idyllic sketch of self-government." Lund Chnrttrs and other Saionit 
Document*, In trod., lv. Beddoe Kays that " it is necessary that we rid our- 
selves of the idea that our Saxon ancestors were a kind of democratic com- 
munity with universal suffrage." Rata of Britain, 60. Frederick -Pollock 
says that he does not know of " any plausible evidence or any respectable 
authority for the notion sometime* met that England, under her Anglo- 
Saxon kings, was a paradise of yeomen." Maemiltnn't Mag., vol. 61, 419. 
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bears the stamp of improbability upon its face ; it is necessary 
to determine whether we have rightly understood the composi- 
tion of the village community itself, and whether any light can 
be thrown upon the subject from a study of the circum stances 
out of which the village community came. Society did not 
begin with settled life; that represents a stage in its develop- 
ment. Tribal organization preceded the political ; the village 
community finds its roots in this organization ; it was not the 
artificial construction of a body of freemen acting voluntarily. 

There are two methods by which the subject may be 
approached: first, the now familiar one of arguing from the 
the known jo the uuLjimm, full of manifest dangers, as Mr. 
Seebohm*B work shows, because tending to distort historical 
perspective, though wonderfully fruitful in cautions hands; 
and second, c omparative- study, even more full of pitfalls than 
the other, and than which no system has been more abused. 
It must be remembered that analogies are rarely more than 
illustrations, and that by comparative study not proof, but 
hypothesis is to be gained. If in the working out of such 
hypothesis it comes into conflict with known facts, it must 
be modified. This method has been in the main that which 
we have here employed, though the illustrations are few, and 
the results largely conjectural. 

Gomme, in his recent work on the village community has 
shown, although the fact was not new (McLennan and Maine 
hnd already advanced it) that the village community was not 
peculiarly Aryan. He has cited cases taken from three widely 
separated localities of non-Aryan communities ; the Fijis, the 
Dyaks of Borneo, and the Basutos of South Africa. He 
shows clearly the communal character of their settlements; 
but in each case there is another clement besides the free com- 
munity, the chiefs, either hereditary, non-hereditary or elected. 
Among the Fijis in 1881 the chiefs had become a caste, but there 
is evidence to show* that they had not always been such. At 
that time a land question was in dispute between the chiefs 
and those whom we*ujycall the commoners, the latter claim- 







ing the land by ancient custom and complaining bitterly 
the " chief-like doings." They acknowledged that the chiefs 
had the power but denied their right. The evidence goes da 
to show that chiefs may have l>een the heads of kindreds, and 
this development from a tribal headship to a special caste 
class, is interesting though not unique. 1 Among the Dyaks 
the tribes live in villages, and at the head of each there is a 
chief. The members of each community live in harmony to- 
gether, and the word of their chief is their law. Every village 
has its special symbol, probably totemistic. Above all is the 
rajah, and the chiefs of each village assemble in conference 
with him on all important occasions. 2 But most interesting of 
all is the case of the Basutos. The village has always the 
form of a large circle, the centre of which the flocks occupy, 
while the huts form the circumference. The most elevated 
spot in this circle of huts is occupied by the chief, and this 
representative of headship is without exception found in every 
village. 5 These people are not nomads, but sedentary, dwell- 
ing in the mountains. The position occupied by the chief is 
indicative of a far more primitive relationship than among 
the Fijis. He is one of the people themselves. The sons are 
obliged to live the life of simple bergerx for a certain Dumber 
of years, and even the chiefs themselves occasionally leave 
their position of authority and work with the others. The 
cultivated laud i>elongs to the community, and no one can 
alienate or dispose of that portion which he cares for. The 
chiefs give out the lands, which arc bounded with precision. 
When a dispute arises the case is submitted to the neighbors, 
and as a last resort to the chief. Pasturage under definite 
rules is common to all.* This is a fair type of a complete vil- 
lage community, but it is not democratic, there is a recognized 
head who gives out the land, and is a court of last resort. 



' Land Tenure i*7i Fiji ZbaM. Journ. Anlhrop. h*L. X, 332-352. 

' Boob, Head Hvatm of Borneo, 210-220. 

•Caaalis, Lea B/utoutos, 120-130. 'CflsalU, 108-189. 
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The most familiar type upon which the old theory rested 
was the eastern village community in India. It is necessary 
to take at least a look at the evidence there. In the three 
races, whose admixture in succeeding waves has made Indian 
society what it is now, the Kolarian, Dravidian and Aryan, — 
there are the same elements which make up the village life. 
Among the Kolarians there are both hereditary and elected 
chiefs; among the Dravidians, with the exception of the 
Todas, who can scarcely be said to work or have villages, 1 
there are generals-in-chief With subordinate chiefs, and in each 
village there is a head man and above him a moondah, who is 
the representative of the old moondah chief of the village. 
There is also a village council of considerable importance. 2 
The hill tribes of the north and southeast all have their chiefs; 
sometimes he is the elder of the villege, sometimes the repre- 
sentative of the original ancestor, or for other reasons the 
recognized head, who receives generally no money tribute, but 
who has certain definite rights and privileges pertaining to 
his position. 8 In many of these instances, particularly where 
the life is settled, there is a village council. This council is 
not everywhere existent, and in only a few instances do we 
find it supreme. Even in the Aryan villages of Bengal and 
Ceylon, according to Sir John Phear, 4 the relation between the 
zamindar and the ryot in the former territory is quasi-feudal 
in character, while in the latter the inhabitants of the village 
are related and subordinated to the territorial head, who in 
these modern days is commonly spoken of as the proprietor, 
but who is plainly the historical successor and representative 
of the primitive chieftain. Even Sir Henry Maine knew of 
no thoroughly authenticated example of a head man of the 



1 Marshall, A Phrenologist among the Todas, passim. 
* Gomme, Village Community, 25-29. 

'Lewin, Wild Tribes of Southeastern India, 169, 222, 250-251. Rowney, 
The Wild Tribes of India, passim. 
4 Phear, The Aryan Village in India, 61-62, 182-183, 209-212, 243-245. 
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village elected by the free choice of the community, and is 
himself inclined to see iu the chiefs who, under the English 
Government exercised rights over considerable stretches of 
territory, the original chieftains of clans. 1 In the lively 
account, which he gives of the settling down of the Vellalee 
tribe in true village community fashion, we see the chief at the 
head. 1 Morgan tells us that among Indians of this coun- 
try, not only did each tribe have a chief but each gen8 
had its sachem, whose office was in the majority of cases 
hereditary.* 

We may examine, in somewhat greater detail, two other 
forms of tribal community, forms which show in their peculiar 
mnstiiution many points of similarity to the archaic tribal 
customs in other countries, and which bear an unquestioned 
kinship to and form a part of all the tribal institutions which 
lie at the base of comparative study. The systems of Ireland 
and Wales will furnish materials for the students of the com- 
parative method for all time. Both represeut developments of 
the norma! tribal type, and therefore the institutions of each, 
though peculiarly complicated, can furnish us with evidence of 
no little value. 

The Brehon laws show us Irish tribal civilization in many 
respects in a less archaic condition than that found in the early 
Teutonic codes, and cover a period from the Danish invasions 
to the reign of Elizabeth. But the theoretical system repre- 
sented in these laws, which probably was nowhere in fact 
existent in anything like a complete form, lasted down to the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when it was suppressed. 
It always remained a somewhat arbitrary tribal system, for 
the Irish never formed political communities or had a con- 
ception of a state.* " The Irish tribe was Dot in its organixa- 



1 Maine, Viliagt Cbmmanitiet, 154-156. 
'Maine, Early BUtary of Intl^ 71. 
'Morgan, Ancient Society, 71, 114, 163. 
'Ancient lata. III, IxxU, IV, xlv. 
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tion an anomalous institution, but simply one example of 
those village communities which existed among all the early 
Aryan nations."' Within the tribe was the legal "family," 
or fine, which took form under peculiar conditions not easy to 
understand, but which under other conditions ceased to exist 
as a fine? lu relation to the Irish system the tribe has been 
defined as " an aggregate of individuals, connected by a real or 
assumed relationship and occupying in separate households a 
district, which was, at first, in the ancient tribe and family 
system, the property of the tribe." 3 Here is one element of 
the village community. But the other element was present 
also. Each district had its chief, who received his share of 
the tribe lands; and who had on these lands tenants under 
distinct obligations to him, in much the same manner as 
English villeins, although the relation between the chief and 
the free tribesmen is not very plain. The two elements are 
therefore : first, the tribal community, in many ways analogous 
to the village community, each member of which inhabited 
a dwelling surrounded by a curtilage, to each individual 
or family of which there was allotted in exclusive ownership 
other portions of the territory ; second, the chief who had his 
own lands and occupied a position not greatly differing from 
that of the Basutos chief. The editor of the laws has not in- 
aptly spoken of the legal relation of the chief to the tribe as 



1 Ancient Lams, IV, civ. 

'The Irish "family" is known by the terra fiat, or belter by the term 
ttpt, corresponding to the magth, nib, etc. The einel wna the tribe in the 
fall extension of the term ; it might at times contain but one "family," 
when it would l» j commensurate with the fine, or it could contain many 
jfnw in which case there had taken place a subdivision of the einel, which 
w«« the original element. The tunith, territory, was not a mere extent of 
land, primarily it was the tribe or people, from which it came to mean 
a tract inhabited by a definite body and regarded with reference to 
the rights of its occupants. In addition, there aoema to have been "those 
outside" the /tt'we grades, variously translated the country people or 

* Aneimt Lawi, IV, Lxxviii, oiv. 




a " presidency." ' The remainder of theYrioal land, the o 
mon arable, pasture, meadow anil waste was used under cer- 
tain conditions by the whole tribe. 2 In each territory there 
existed customary law of such a nature as to bind firmly the 
whole tribe into a compactly organized unit. 3 That relating 
to the free tribesmen is too vague to form any very definite 
conception of their relationship to the chief and the editor 
says in remarking upon it, " This may be accounted for, if 
it be remembered that there was no universal form of the 
coi-iie Jlatha prevailing through the island, as the selection 
of English customary law known as the common law prevailed 

'Aiintnl Laiei, III, jiv, 

'Ancient Lam, IV, civ ; Compare also Jour. Elhnol. Soc., N. 8, II, 3-14 ff. 

'First we have Ihe law touching Ihe relation! between the chief and his 
' dacr' Block tenants [eoriu jlatha) as follows : " for banquet!, lor manual labor, 
for proclamations, for pledges, for regulations and good morals that they 
may atlain to perfect justice." The law adds: "Proper work-service for 
a hotting (army expedition), for building a dun fort, for a pledge, for a 
meeting, for avenging, for service of attack, for service of defence, for Berr- 
ing God, for MiMing in the work of the Lord and each should render this 
to his prince [so translated by Dr. O'Donovan, but the word is fiaiih else- 
where rendered "chief" the head of the district as distinguished from the 
neit mentioned}, to the tribe-chief [this is glossed, bead of the fine], 
to hia abbot, to protect his lord in his property, in each service according 
to God and man, for good custom, for good law, for good counsel, for every 
lawful profit is legal, every mark of respect which is due to a chief, to 
remove every irio.iiiveiiieiitv u Inch annoys his chief." 

Second, the laws governing certain trinltcrs of land distribution between 
members of thu whole body of tribesmen (corns fine). This divides the land 
among the natural tribesmen and the adopted boos, as well as those whom 
they have received among them. 

Third, the law regulating the relation between members of the whole 
body of tribesmen (»™ /cine). This included tillage in common, mar- 
riage, giving in charge, loan, lending equal goods, purchases, contracts, 
mutual pledges, attending the sick, distress for 'eric' fine "(The latter 
was a mutual liability among kinsmen). These three codes are also called 
torus tuaith afl covering all tbe laws of the district. Ancient Laics, III, 
17-23. The editor says that the services embraced in this list (on p. 23 of 
the laws), "cannot lie confined to (hose who stood in the relation of 'daer' 
tenancy to the chiefs; they are obviously the duties which would fall upon 
all the members of the tribal community." Yet compare III, xxv. 
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throughout England. Every territory possessed its own 
cants Jiidha as every manor in France or England its own 
usages and customs." ' There is no indication whatever of 
the frequency or severity of the services. Probably there 
was no such exactness as on the English manor, even in 
respect of the tenants of the chief himself. The main point 
is the fact of a composite tribal unit, the free tribesmen with 
the chief and his tenants making up the whole unit, as well 
as the further fact Ihat not only the tenants but the free 
tril>esnien as well were under certain obligations to the 
chief. 2 There are no definite regulations regarding a popu- 
lar assembly, yet such must have existed, for in a subsection 
of the corugjfatha the tribesmen are under obligations regard- 
ing the niakiug of good customary law for the district.* 

In the discussion of the Welsh system we may be more 
brief. The Welsh laws show, as do the Irish, traces of 
Roman and Christian influence, while they are also marked 
with traces of English contact; but it is not difficult to see 
that they contain evidences of the customs and usages of the 
primitive period. 1 Their value is, therefore, unquestioned, 
although they present to us the Cymric people in a more ad- 
vanced state of organization than the Irish tribes of the 
Erehon laws." The component parts of the Welsh tribal com- 
munity, though practically identical with those present In 
the Irish tuatih, are more complex, showing, as would be 
expected, important differences in the details of its organiza- 
tion. The territorial unit was the canlrev corresponding to 
the luaiih. This cantrev was, however, divided for con- 
venience into civmmtrtls or neighborhoods, which were each 
similar to the rxrntrev, so that it is proper to take the cwmmwd 
as the territorial unit, although it seems to have been formed 
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after the eantrev. Within the cantrev were an indefinite uum- 
ber of kindred organizations, families of seven generations, 
each of which was called a cenedl, and each of which had a 
kindred chief called the pencenedl. Within the cenedl, which 
Maine says corresponded to the Irish sept or more accurately 
fine, 1 was tiie tret or joint family of four generations, that is, 
of three descents, and within this the gwel-y, the household, 
the simplest element of all. In the eantrev was the bi-tnhin, 
the chief or supreme leader. Lewis says, " He was in a 
position (like the pencenedl to his kindred) of 'paternity' to 
the community, who were in ' fraternity ' to one another."* In 
the collection of Triads, known as the " Triads of the Social 
State," the term g-wlad is employed with the same signification 
as fi'iitrrr, meaning the district or territory occupied by the 
two elements, the free tribesmen and the chief. In these 
Triads there is clearly brought out the unity of the gwlad, 
and we see that not only is this tribal unit bouud together by 
close ties, but that it is a more or leas independent economic 
unit, a compact composite organization, made up of the chief 
and the kindred, with many common interests, social, political 
and economic. The free tribesmen had land, the privileges of 
freemen, such as right of bearing arms, the possession of an 
outfit, and a share in the common interests of the community.* 



1 Early Hiat. of Imtit., 187. 

• Lewis, Ancient Latci of Walti, 105 ; Ancient Laws, Bk. XIII, ch. II, 26j 
Cf. .Seebobin, Village Owimunify, 237. 

•Of the ninny tics mentioned tbe following belong most pertinently 10 
our subject: 1. Tbe three mutual bunds of a country {tpdad) are relatives 
(eernint), privileges (br'iniuu) ami languages (ia'Uh) ; or, as elsewhere put, 
paternity tl/idoHtb), filiation (maboldeb) anil fraternity (bramloldtb). The 
first belongs to the office of chief, the second belongs to the community, 
the third to the whole body, chief and kindred alike— { 26, 44. 

2. The three ties of a. social organisation, without which there can he 
neither country (tpclad) or community, are mutual protection (cytmnWd), 
co-tillage (ajwar) and equal judicature [thyn citM) — \ 45. 

3. The three things which destroy such an organization and cause con- 
fusion in the regulation of a country and kindred (gwlad n cenedl) are op- 
pressive privileges, unjust administration of the law, and unconcern (gtrally- 
tnorbod), that is, n on -co-operation — j 31. 
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The waste land seems to have been the property of the country 
and kindred, and within it eaeli kindred had the right to 
gather building materials, to hunt and to gather mast ;' upon 
it they could not build, nor could they plough it or make a 
clearing without the permission of the chief, because every 
wild and waste belonged to the country and kindred (gwlad a 
cenedl) in common. 2 It is important to note that the waste is 
said* to belong to the chief (brenhin), but it belonged to him 
only as administrator, not as owner.' From this we see clearly - 
that the Welsh yidad or cantrev, like the Irish tnaitk, was the 
territory of a free tribal community containing separate houses, 
each within its croft, with co-tillage and common waste. 

En Scotland a similar state of things existed. It i^ a foot 
of no little importance that the huiittt, with iis head called 
toisech instead offlnthe, became, under the influence of a gradual 
advance of Saxon civilization and the application of Saxon 
nomenclature to what were found to be analogous institutions, 
the thimiiijiwii or thanage with its head, the thane; showing 
that the manorial district was considered as analogous to the 
tribal territory, and the lord of the manor to the chief of that 
territorv. 3 



4. The origin"! privileges of every native free Welshman are lire erw«, 
(the unit of land measure, varying in size from les= than hnlf to nearly if 
not quite an English rood, i", e. 10,-luO si]n;ire feel ), the privilege of bearing 
anus and the privilege of law under the pcnccnedl— $ 65. 

5. The peculiar properties of the individual in a tjiiiud, are a house (ty), a 
cattle fold {tmarth) and a com yard (ydarth)— | 61. 

S. The peculiar properties of one man, which cannot be taken away from 
him under any .■iiviiinstamv> are his wife, lii- cliiliireti and his outfit (dreas, 
■mis and tools)— \ 53. 

7. Threethings common tnn country and a kindred : maat-wood, hunting 
and an iron mine— \ 49 ; Ancient Lavs, 637-645. 

1 Ancient Laws, 660, J 142. * Ibid, Goo, $ 101 . 

» Ibid., 447, 1 69 ; 768, \ 5. * Lewis, Ancient Lavs of Wales, 67. 

'Skene, Celtic Scotland, III, 216-217, 244-245, Ch. VII. Mr. Skene 
rays llmt in this instance we find genuine tradilion of the tribal organiza- 
tion which preceded the Suion and feudal form, p. 216. 
2 
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It would be possible to gather further evidence to show the 
presence of the double element, chief and free tribesmen exist- 
ing in all tribal communities. The tribal community was 
composite — that is, it was not made up of a voluntary associa- 
tion of freemen, but was constructed according to principles 
which the processes of development had laid down and which 
time alone could render inoperative. In part an organization 
founded on blood relationship, it was already united by other 
bonds, rendered necessary for the security of sustenance, safety 
and happiness ; but it contained as a necessary part of itself the 
principle of headship, leadership or chieftainship, both of the 
tribe itself, where in the pure tribal community, it was most 
active, corresponding to that of the kingship in the petty state, 1 
and also of the smaller unit, the ccnedl, Jine> maegth, «"&, 
where it was less active, remaining so in all tribal com- 
munities, because these divisions, where they existed in 
definite form within the tribe, were always overshadowed by 
the superior importance of the greater whole. 

It is a more difficult question which meets the investigator 
when an attempt is made to apply this principle in passing from 
that stage of settled life, within which there has been no advance 
out of the tribal form, to that stage wherein there has taken 
place a political development which has given rise to the 
modern state. In this particular it must be confessed that 
many older writers, and some of more recent date, have omit- 
ted an important fact in relation to the village community. 
It did not begin as a ready-made unit ; it was the outcome of 
previous conditions, and those conditions were tribal or sub- 
tribal. Fon while fully recognizing the superior qualities ancl 
/^capacities ot those peoples that, in passing from the cognate 
(/ and personal tie to the territorial, have thrown off the tribal 
form, we are to keep in mind the tact that all those nations, 
that have attained greatness in the world's history have at 
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time been in that same tribal condition before taking od 
political form. This fact will lie universally acknowledged. 1 
There is a current view regarding this development — a 
widely accepted theory which seeks, by a double process, to 
explain the origin of the state. The one part we may call 
the patriarchal or biological theory, the theory of continuous 
growth and expansion from the smallest unit to the largest. 
i This assumes that the patriarchal family was the original pro- 
toplasm of political society. The broadening of the family 
and the enlarged kindred group gave the clan ; from the clan 
in a similar manner came the tribe. 2 i-The second part of this 
theory, as represented by Mr. Freeman, presupposes the exist- 
ence of tribal or clan units in village form ; that is, it takes 
the kindred group after settlement has been completed and 
then constructs the state by a federative process; a union of 
villages forms the city as in Greece, or of marks the shire as 
in England, while a union of shires forms the kingdom. 8 This 
second step does not conflict with the first; it simply supple- 
ments it. It takes the unit at a certain stage in its growth, 
mid, by the introduction of a new principle, makes possible a 
more advanced constitutional life. 



'"Nor was the tenacity 'if the tribal system more remarkable than its 
nnirersality. As an economic stage in a people's growth, it seems to be well- 
nigh universal. It is con lined to no race, to no continent, and to no quarter of 
the tlnl":. Altoosl ■■very people in historic or prehistoric limes have paused 
or is psinsitiB through it? stages." Seebohm, ViUagt Community, 244. " Both 
ttu atwereignty of the chief nod tiie ownership of land by the family or 
tribe were in most of Western Europe pawed through the crucible of 
feudal Mm." Maine, Early Hot. of Intl., 120; Vinogradov, Villainage in 
England, 181. 

'"Aim der Fumilie enviiclisen Volk und Staat." Waltz, Verf. Gestjt,, I, 
53. "der Staratn 1st nor die Vereinigiing verschiedener Kami lien, die sich 
•us einandcr antwkkelt oder an einander angeschloesen haben." Ibid., I, 54. 

"Some time before the controversy between Maine and McLennan and 
their scores of followers began, Mr. Henry Adams had shown himself scep- 
tical regarding the patriarchal theory, and to Mr. Freeman's federative 
principle as applied to the union of marks into shires in Englund had 
opposed "the most decided negative." Eaaya in Anglo-Saztm Laic, 1, 2, 12. 
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This view, though still strong and supported by able 
authorities, seems to be breaking down in the presence of a 
younger theory of a diametrically opposite character, which 
denies that the state grew out of the family, and affirms that 
the tribe, not the family, was the political unit. It asserts 
that within the tribe families existed, not as units in them- 
selves determining the status of the individual, but rather as 
parts of the whcJe, and that membership in the tril«? defined 
the position of both family and individual. It seeks to show 
that the precedence of the family is both a logical uud histori- 
cal impossibility ; that the family, as an ethical as well as a 
physical institution, can only exist connected with and pro- 
tected by some larger organization, in other words by a com- 
munity. 1 The theory would further state that the clan and 
the family, as recognized ethnical units, were later formations 
into which the tribe eventually resolved itself. 3 This view 
seems to be the outcome of a better understanding of the 
development of humanity and of human institutions. It 
explains much which the patriarchal theory does not explain. 
It is logically and historically possible, more natural and com- 
prehensible, and it does not lead to such erroneous theories 
of the elements of the modern state as does the other. The 
institutions of Rome gave Sir Henry Maine his first eoneep- 

1 " Die luitl Hill line Aiiirrtiruiuii.c, wi-k-lu; iliv l":mu[ie l'lyWIi und bislorisch 
deiu Staate v orange hen laaat, iat falsch. Denn sie fassl die Familie ja nieht 
ala physisehe Gemeinschaft von Mann, Weib und Kind, sondern als eine 
ethische Institution ; bus der patrinrdiiilisclifu Kiimilie in der das Haupt 
fiber Sohne und Enkel und iiberdie Sehaaren dor Knedite gebietet, lant 
siedureh den Ziiss-amineiitritl nu-herer r.\\ eini.ii] I Ssuuen den Staat hervorge- 
hon. Eine soldi o Familie nber kann nur existiren, wenn tie iiaeh aus»en 
and innen anerkannt ist, wenn steals geheiligte und unverletzliche Insiiln- 
tion gilt und ein Element eine= gnwseren. sie renpectirewlen und sdiiitien- 
den Verbandes Ut ; sie setil also dns Bestehen staatlidier GemelnacWt 
vornus." Meyer. Qemkidas d. AlterlKumt, 2-3. 

•Morgan, in System* of CbnMnjumily and Ancient Society, presented one 
form of toil view. McLennan, in Stadia in Ancient Hittory (Chip. IX), 
presented it in a different form. It bos hardly yet been sulfonic torik worked 
oat. Cf. Gonime, V. C, 89. 




tion of the patriarchal theory ; but these institutions show 
us, comparatively speaking, an advanced stage of primitive 
society. The tribe was merged in the state, the curia and gens, 
still living, were no longer of juridical consequence, although 
we have clear traces of their earlier importance. 1 Among 
those people that have retained the tribal form of life, the 
patriarchal family is not found iu anything like the complete- 
ness seen at Rome. Gains tails us that the Eoman system 
was peculiar to Rome, but Gaius is assumed not to have 
known better. 2 Among the Teutonic peoples the sept or clan 
had become active, but always subordinate to the tribe which 
was the primary unit, the basis of the political and judicial 
organization. The settling of peoples upon the soil of Europe 
was by tribes, 5 subdivided into clans, and sub-clans, which 
probably formal the basis of the village community. Of the 
family we know little, certainly it had attained to no such 
juridical and political importance as at Rome; indeed, we 
have no clear evidence that the patriarchal family ever existed 
in any sense at all on Teutonic soil. If we accept the older 
theory, then its absence is explained by the legitimate sup- 
position that it gradually lost its original unity aud was over- 
shadowed by the local ties, which gained the mastery in the 
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i in ingenuvi, as defining (lie status of a free citizen. In the 
n tint to the adgnatut proxMMU, then to the ijenLos (gentiles /amiliam 
luihentn) in default of a mug here*. In the custody of an idiot and hia 
properly, tirst the agnate then a member of the gent. In the care which 
the gens assumed of watching over the paler familint and of e lading penal- 
ties in cue of a breach of certain restrictions upon his jtu nexit ritaeotte. 

' Quod jus (patria putpstns) yirn|iriiiin < ivium Komanoruin eat. Fereenim 
nulli tlii loot homines, qui taieni in filioa suos habent potestatem, qualem 
noahahemua. Guii Iiutitulionu, I, % 55. Cf. Qesor, Be belli) Qott\ce,\'l, 19, for 
this law an found among the Gauls, and Paul's Epistle (IV, 1 ) for evidence 
of the law among the Oslatians, whom Gaius mentions. 

'"Congeries of ■epta." Cunningham, Growth Eng. Ind. and Com., 26. 
" Nsch inMtnmenhaltenden Stammen und Geschlechtern, etwa wie heule 
ooch in Afrika jeder Stamm mit st-inem Scheib an der Sphae in etnem 
Dorfe beisammen wohni." .Maurer, EinUilmig, 4. "The settlement of 
Europe was by clans." I learn, Aryan Houttkold, 190. 
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political growth of the tribe-state. 1 If we take (he other view, 
then the transition was from tribe to elan and kindred com- 
munity and from these to the modern family, without passing 
through the patriarchal stage. Therefore its absence in the 
records of early times will be accounted for according to the 
theory which may be adopted. 

In turning to the writings of Ciesar and Tacitus, we lind 
ourselves treading on old and familiar ground. In these 
accounts we have clear indications of the breaking down of the 
tribal organizations, as they take on political and constitutional 
form. This fact at once takes them out of the category of 
non-Aryan and Celtic evidence and places them in a group by 
themselves — a group which would contain evidence from the 
laws of Greece and Rome, from the Vedio poems and the 
Gathas, Yasnas and Vendtdad of the east-Iranian people. In 
the development of political institutions chronology has no 
place. The constitutional life seen dimly in the Rig-Veda 
represents society at a stage similar to that seen in Tacitus.* 
The laws of the Twelve Tables and the customs fossilized in 
Gains show us society in advance of either. We cannot, of 
course, espeet to find among a people advancing toward 
constitutional life anything bearing an exact likeness to 
the composite organism that we have observed in the tribal 
community. Our Teutonic forefathers were developing 
instincts of government and a spirit of individualism not 
found among uon- Teutonic peoples. Yet a question naturally, 
arises, and we see no way of avoiding it, that calls for an 
answer of some kind, without regard to either of the theories 
which we have presented. If the Germanic peoples passed 
through the tribal stage before entering upon the period of 
their political development, and if the tribal customs and forms 
of life were so teuacious as we know them to have been 
elsewhere, where are the evidences in the records of these 
same Germanic peoples of the institutions which were a part 



> WitiU, v. G., I, I 



'Zimmer, Altinditcha Ltbm, 158. 




F their tribal organization? It may be that this question 
cannot be answered, and yet a tentative solution of the problem 
may be ventured. As the original unit, the tribe, l>egan to fix 
itself more firmly to the soil and to take on a constitutional 
form, the old kindred tie was narrowed. Although we fully 
recognize the danger of connecting in any way the accounts of 
the Latin historians, it is at least suggestive that Ctrear men- 
tions the genia and oognaUones while Tacitus after a lapse 
of one hundred and fifty years, notices no longer the gentes, 
but famUiae and pi-ophiquttatee. Is this the merely accidental 
use of words or is it the outcome of the fact, which is 
generally assumed to be true, that Tacitus desorilx>d a more 
settled body of people? If so, it seems reasonable to pre- 
sume that the old tribal tie has already been displaced by the 
territorial and political tie and that only in the kindred 
groups did it remain with anything like the tenacity and 
form wi'th which th> ofcr"lribe had been bound together 
and according to which the old tribe had been constructed. 
It follows from this that wheu the clan, or some sub- 
division of the clan, settled down upon the soil and formed 
the village community, there would be brought into sharper 1 
relief the factor of chieftainship, already an organic part of | 
the clan and sub-clan organization. 1 So tenacious an ele- 
ment would tend to be strengthened rather than weakened 
by the transition. The attachment to the soil would lead 
to a more positive definition of the relation of an already 
existing head to the clan community, an elevation in 
rank, a prominence in status such as would be given by 
the double inllueuce of laud and the more important posi- 
tion assumed by the kindred group. As a result this 
headship would in time tend more and more to resemble, first, 
the headship which the chief of the tribe bore to his tribal 



1 Each of these hodies ( IIim>i-li,,W. (.'Ian ami State) hail its chief whether 
he was hereditary or elective ; each had tis council of advice, eiich had ils 
children, its slaves, i:s freedmen." llearn, Aryan Houetliald, 125. 
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community, aud, second, the political headship which, through 
not dissimilar though more complicated causes, the king 
obtained in relation to the state. 1 We see in Cfesur the im- 
portant elements, the gens or clan and oognatio, to whom land 
was distributed by the magistrates and chiefs, but there is do 
clear evidence of the chieftain ; the priweipee of Ca?sar can be 
almost anything that we are inclined to make them. The word 
i- nowhere used with any fixedness of meaning; they 
are simply leaders, leading men, whether of a civitas or a tribe, 
a regio or a pagus, a /actio 1 or a hody of young men. The 
evidence is only negative; there seems to be nothing to con- 
tradict the supposition that among such chiefs there may be 
included those who were the heads or chiefs of kindred groups. 
As C'ajsar uses gens to signify the tribe as well as the clan, so 
he may use prmceps to mean the head of the clan aud kindred 
as well as the tribal group.* It is not without good reason 
that Mr. Seebohm has seen in this description a stage of tribal 
development similar to that of the Welsh and Irish laws. 
The Siievi were a gens in the larger sense, within which the 
clan and kindred group, the gens in the nan-owcr «ense, and 
the cognatio, like the Irish fine, within the Irish tribe, were 
alreadv defined.' 



'Freeman, jVormnn Ci>ni7U«f, V, 461. 

* Cf. Fustel de Coulanges, 0,-i.jines da syalbne feudal, 197. 

'Principeseiritatis, B. O., VII, 38, 2; princeps Lemoricnm, VII. SS. 4 ; 
tier riorum, V, 41. 1 ; prineipes regiomim tit'iue pagorum.VI. '-'8,5; principe* 
populi Homitni, I. 44, 12; faetionutu prineipes, VI, 11, 3; ndulesireuiiuin 
principea, VII, 37, 1. 

*Seebohm, V. C, 338. Two forms of criticism are to be applied to these 
accounts. First, the narratives of Cieaar and Tacitus describe different por- 
tions of the German people, tiring under different conditions and circum- 
stances, with many probable ijiiii*-.ion>, and many general i ta lions based on 
uncertain data. Second, it is to be noteii that Roman terms, which it it 
dangerous lo interpret too strictly, are employed. The precision of the 
Roman nomenclature makes it impossible that we should feel confidence in 
a literal rendering of the teit. Joji dieo is the phrase used for the declar- 
ing of the law by these chiefs. This expression technically applies only to 
the pneturian and ndilian jurisdiction. We cannot say with positivenese, 
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With Tacitus we have more definiteness because there seems 
to be a closer association of the tribe with the land. Instead of 
cognaiioy however, we have kinship expressed by familiae et 
propinquitates, of which the first must have included not only 
the descendants but the collaterals, the affranchised and slaves, 1 
in other words, an enlarged kindred group cognate not agnate, 
while the propinquitates may refer to neighborhood as the 
result of settled life or it may be another phrase expressing 
the fact of kinship, referring, perhaps, more particularly to 
the clan group, inasmuch as it was the propinquitatett who 
received the wergeld. 2 This tie of kindred was the basis of 
the military life, for the infantry which formed the main 
strength of their fighting force was formed by clans, who 
fought together, lived adjacent to each other, held their lands 
in a periodically shifting field system and inhabited the vici, 
mentioned in Tacitus' well-known paragraph. 5 It is a more 
difficult question to determine whether any part of Tacitus' 
description corresponds to the second part of the composite 
element. It certainly is not the princeps, mentioned as the 
leader of the comitatus, but there are two other possibilities. 
Among the leaders at the assembly are those who were listened 
to because of age, birth, military valor or eloquence ; 4 these 
may have been in one sense princijjes, that is, chiefs, and there 
may have been included among them such as were the heads 



although it has the strong support of Bishop Stubbs, that the princep* ot 
Tacitus and the prineep$ of Ccesar were the same. The latter has no definite 
meaning, while the former were certainly not a part of a kindred group, 

Kilasson, Hist, du droit 4 <U$ in$t. de la France, II, 42. 

* Germ^ c. 12. Cf. c. 19. The unit y and organization of the familia is clearly 
brought out by Fustel de Coulanges in his chapter De la eonMiiuium de la 
famOU; Beekercka, 219-232. 

'Fustel de Coulanges is even tempted to think that the assembly was 
formed in a similar way; the people presenting themselves by famUiae, 
Yet this, as he acknowledges, may be going too far ; (RetkerekfA, 220, note 
2), though the fact that the early assembly was in reality the army assem- 
bled for legislative purposes lends color to the supposition. 
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of clans. There was also at the head of each famllia, a /niter 
jaini/ias' not in the Roman sense, even though Tacitus em- 
ployed the Roman phrase for waDt of one more accurate, 
but a chief, a kindred head, who was rather an administrator 
general than an absolute chief. This kindred head whose 
presence we might justify on a priori grounds only vaguely 
appears. There is nothing said by Tacitus to contradict such 
a surmise. It is therefore possible to put a somewhat new 
construction upon the two varieties of habitation about which 
there has been endless dispute. The question is an open one, 
to be settled rather through a general understanding of the 
development of primitive institutions, than by an arbitrary con- 
struction of the words which Tacitus uses.- Waitz says that 
Tacitus, noticing both varieties, did not attempt to draw sharp 
lines between them. He only saw that both were opposed to 
the custom of Rome, and this general difference lie points out 
without attempting to go into particulars.' 2 Receut interpretation 
has been quite in one direction. The d wel I era apart and scut tin ■•i 
by spring, plain or grove were not the same as the inhabitants 
of the vims. But Mr. Seebohm's view that free tribesmen alone 
inhabited the isolated houses is improbable. Professor Allen's 
is better, that free tribesmen lived both in isolated homesteads 
and i>ici. s Yet it seems hardly necessary to limit the inhabitants 
of the first to the prinoipes, who may have had separate 
homesteads, where they lived surrounded by their OomUaHU, 



1 Germ., c 10. Glasson, Hist, du droit, 42-43. 

*W:.Il7, V. 0., I, 115. 

' Primilk't Drnuxrary of ikt Gmnwu. Mem. Vol. 221-222. It is assum- 
ing a good deal lo say as do Seehohm and Rosa that these vici were 
inhabited by a slave class, llio Hervile dependents ol' those who lived in the 
U'jliilrd homes-leads. To thus restrict the homes of the free tribesmen, who 
made up the infantry of the army and the members of the tribal assembly 
to the single estate* by wood, plain and stream ivonid require that we limit 
the numbers of such free tribejrneii in a disproportionate degree. There 
could not have been snob disparity in the relative strength of the free 
tribesmen and the .-lave class. Professor Alien has discussed and criticised 
successfully this view in the reference above given. 
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It would seem to lie a reasonable conclusion to suppose 
that the heads of kindred groups lived in a manner apart, in 
a more pretentious dwelling, an isolated homestead iu the near 
neighborhood of the kindred. Sehrader says that " we ought 
not to credit the primeval period with only one type of bouse 
structure. It is conceivable that the round hut was the dwell- 
ing of the ordinary man, while more spacious block houses 
were built for the kings and chief men." ' The picture of 
Tacitus is very indefinite and it may equally well conform to 
the view above presented as to any of the others, which have 
been ably and ingeniously supjiorted. 5 It is not necessary to 
believe that every vicus recognized a head, or to put it 
differently that every kindred group had its chief. It is 
equally unobjectionable to suppose that the slaves were in 
large part a conquered race, a previous Celtic population, 
possessed by members of the kindred group as well as the 
chief. Upou these points Tacitus is wholly inexplicit. 

It will be seen that this view simply modifies the old 
theory of the village community by introducing a closer 
bond of kinship aud the element of chieftainship, aud by re- 
ducing the free tribesmen to a moral, social' and political con- 
dition more in accord with the habits of a people just emerging 



'Sehrader, PrthitOiric Antii/iiities of the Arytm Ptopia, 34*5, also Ch. XI. 
Tacitus speaks of the materia as iitfOrwA, perhaps referring to the use of un- 
hewn branches and trunks for pnsla and shafts. 

'There has heen a genera! recognition of the possible presence in the 
account or Tacitus of the elements of the manor, at least in part. Stubba 
with his usual breadth mid insight hud already expressed his belief in a 
composite organism containing the germs of the mark, the village and the 
manor (C// 1,38-37). Fustel ile Coulnnges says r "On n pll voir des com- 
tnun»nl& de guerriers alternant entre eux pour la culture et pour la guerre. 
On a pil voir des eumniunautes des [letits propri.'tains nssoeiei pour la cul- 
ture et ]>eut-£tre aussi pour la defense mutuelle. II a pu exister des com- 
munautfe tolontaires, peut-etre mfrue de torn uiunuu tea ohligatoires. Mais 
il exiatait, en inline temps, eon propritftes isolees auxquelles Tacite fait une 
allusion si claire. Et il pouvnit meme y aroir de grand propriiJtes, cultive*s 
par cee serfs ruraii* donl I'bJatorien decrit si netiement In eonditiou. Tout 
cela a pu se trouver a la fois dans la Germanic." Rtdicre/ia, 311. 
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from a state of barbarism. As to the question of a common 
ownership of land, such may have existed equally well under 
the composite form in the tribal community or the later kindred 
community, where common lands and co-tillage were charac- 
teristic of the free members. In this particular a mistake iu 
method has been made, an error in the point of view. MttuNt 
has expended his powers of research upon only one possi- 
ble source of material. We cannot even under ordinary 
fin 'ii instances feel sure of the results when the vantage point 
is a period from five to ten centuries later, and in this ease the 
argument is based upon a hypothetical premise which not even 
the boldest of the supporters of the village community theory 
would say was more than conjectural. This assumption of 
the murkgenttsxan*chaft has had its etlect upon Maurer's whole 
work, and the error seems to lie in the attempt to force into 
i the earlier period the village association of the eleventh and 
| twelfth centuries. It is a more logical method, as well as more 
truly historical, to go back to tribal times — to seek for sugges- 
tions from known tribal communities, in order to understand 
the institutional development which led to the working out 
of the village community. Many of the earlier elements may 
have become wholly changed or more or less transformed so 
many centuries later. Careful historical criticism shows 
that there is no authority for the German Mark as a 
group of cultivators organized as a free village commun- 
ity, in the sense in which Maurer used this phrase, before 
the thirteenth century, for, during the earlier period, it 
'seems to be conclusively proven, that " mark " has no other 
meaning than boundary. 1 There is no mention of the Swiss 



1 Fnutel de Con lunges, Recltrrches, 323-323 ; Lc probtlmc del origin** de la, 
preprint, fontihrt in Rtv. d. quat. hut, I8S9, 360-391. Id this particular 
M. Fust el's criticism of Maurer and Laveleye seems justified. The criti- 
cism of Moninireit i>n tin- ijii^stiiin of com nnm ownership is liy no means bo 
cun?luMVt>, while J uhiiinville hns already answered the- attack uuon his 
Tiewt. regarding Gaol in licchercheaur Voriginedt ta propriety foneihre ; ptriod* 
alUqut tl pb-iodt romnine.. On the "mark" in England compare Earle, 
Land Charters, 454-460; Pollock, Oxford Lufurei, 121, 124. 




open air assembly before the thirteenth century, and none of 
the Russian mir before the sixteenth. 1 For England there is 
no other authority than that based on survival and analogy. 
On the other hand, primitive Aryan history is full of traces 
of chieftainship, of hereditary chieftainship.' There is a vast 
difference between the headman, who holds simply by the 
suffrages of his fellow tribesmen, a condition which is proba- 
bly largely imaginative, aud the chieftain, who, as an original 
element within the kindred group, whether tribe or clan, formed 
the basis of modern aristocracy and kingship. The position of 
supremacy, whether seen at the head of the tribe or the clan, 
based upon blood and war leadership, did in all probability 
take on a political form, when, under economic influences, it 
had fastened itself to the soil. The head of the tribe or of ■ 
federation of tribes, became the king of the state. The village! 
community, the outgrowth of a sub-tribal community, which 
had a subordinate chieftain of its own, who probably led 
his kinsmen in war, had for its basis, therefore, a composite 
organization consisting of the chieftain, and the kindred group 
of free clansmen. Among non-Aryans this community would 
appear to have remained in its purest form wherever there has 
not Wen — as has been, however, often the case — the formation 
of a chieftain caste, thus bringing about a separation between 
the tribal elements. Among the Celtic portion of the Aryau 
stock there exist well-known points of difference from their Teu- 
tonic brethren. The ties which held the Celtic tribe together 
were always personal rather than political. The Celt never ad- 
vanced by his own natural development out of the tribal state. 



1 Kovalevsky, Origin and Growth of the Village Community m Russia, in 
Arch/cfJogieal Review, I, 266. Also Modern Outturns and Ancient Iaivi of 
Rtuma, In litis Inner work Kovalevsky shows himself to be an nnconi|iro- 
mising oppooent of Seebohm nnd Fiisiel de Coulanges and an unqualified 
•dmirer of Maine, Maurer and Laveleye. So ahto Vinogradofr, in the In- 
troduction to Villainage in England, though his altitude is n much more 
irmpathetic and fraternal One. 

•Hearn, Aryan Household, 193-195, 198. 
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The village communities of Scotland and the Hebrides t 
largely the result of legislative action subsequent to the si x te en fl 
century, 1 Then, too, the development of the original tribal 
assembly shows important points of distinction. "Popular 
assemblies dealing with public affairs existed among the Gauls 
in the time of Csesar, and took, in the case of the Hclvetii, 
cognizance of crimes against the sUe, but they were incapable 
of asserting their rights against a cnlef supported by a numer- 
ous following. The Celtic national tendency was developed 
still further in Ireland, when the original tribal assembly was 
altogether superseded by the retainers of the chief. On the 
other hand, the Scandinavian and Teutonic nations retained, 
and developed the public meetings of the original tribe. To 
the retention or loss of this essential element of an autonomous 
tribe community, the difference of the fortunes of the Celtic 
and Teutonic races is mainly referable." 5 Here is a recogni- 

§i of the fact, already stated, that the Teutonic tribes were 
finally in a condition similar to the tribal communities of 
ties and Ireland, and, we may add, similar to the tribal 
.terns among non-Aryans. For, however positive may be 
the opinion that the language of the Aryan speaking taces-, 
finds no corresponding roots among non-Aryan peoples,' it is 
nevertheless conclusively established that in forms of life and 
institutions such limitation is a serious error. Institutionally 
speaking, the Aryan speaking races may be related to peoples 
who philologieally show no connection whatever. It is this 



1 Skene, Ottk Scotland, III, 36S. 

' Ancient Lata of Ireland, III, xxvi. 

•Note tlie unsparingly severe criticism which the work of Carl Abels, 
the so-called apostle of the new philology, has received s.1 the hands of 
Iiliilulrigista. His stndy reals upon the supposed relationship of Aryan to 
non-Aryan tongue)-. For us, one of his statements is of interest. Tim is not 
absolutely an Aryan expression ; it U widely dispersed, ns seen in root forms 
in the bflgHgt of imge tribes, such as Ian, luni, idtm, tnna, tanne, dan, 
odanc, teng, used as roots for "town" and "house." The mmpBrative phil- 
ologists, however, absolutely re : ect the possibility of swell relationship. 
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broadening of the field of comparative study which has given 
new zest to the examination of many unsolved problems. 

Now that we have reached conclusions that are at least ap- 
proximately definite we may turn our attention more directly 
to Britain. In the examination which follows, it will be 
necessary to remember that constitutional growth and cen- 
tralization do not presuppose local uniformity, and that the 
local conditions are not everywhere the same, cannot be every- 
where traced to the same causes, or be the result of like influ- 
ences. 

It is generally agreed that Tacitus' field of observation was 
limited to the West Germans, 1 so that the description of the 
composite character of the local group will apply with even 
greater force to those people who had come still less into con- 
tact with the Romans. We are not here concerned with the 
controversy regarding the locality whence the conquerers of 
Britain came, although it is true that Mr. Seebohm has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the upholders of the North German 
theory. It is of considerable importance to determine the 
state of civilization in which our Saxon ancestors were at the 
time of the conquest ; to know whether they were strongly 
impregnated with the customs that had crossed the southern 
boundaries and were Romanizing the Germans of the upper 
ooantry ; or whether they conquered Britain as the represen- 
tatives of that civilization which Tacitus describes, and as the 
ancestors of the Rome-hating people whom Charles the Great / 

snbdoed. A possible continental influence had hardly been 
thought of before Mr. Seebohm wrote, for even Mr. Coote 



1 Inama-Steraegg, DaUtche WirUekqfigeachiekte, 10. Wieterbheiin, Vorgct- 
ekiektt, 73. Mr. Seebohm would trill further limit the description to the 
u Soevic tribes hording round the timet of the provinces." V. C, 349. 
Faciei de Coalanges is positive in his limitation of the scope of Tacitus' 
account, and declares that the extension of that account to all the German 
tribes would be wholly misleading. We mar feel sure, however, that the 
other Germans were politicallj no further advanced than those whom 
Tacitus observed. 
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considered the conquerers to be mere barbarians, incapacitated 
for anything but destruction, and only saved from the disas- 
trous results of this incapacity by the conservative energy of 
the Romans in Britain.' Mr. Seebohm's argument is mainly | 
an economic one and the proof hardly seems to be conclusive. 
] Until further evidence be brought to support the South Ger- ( 
man origin of the Angles, besides such as is based upon the 
frequency of the ' heiin,' the identity of the three field sys- 
tem, the extent of the custom of junior right, and the close 
parallel between the Roman villa and the Saxon manor, which 
latter really begs, the question, great weight will continue to 
be laid upon the old facts. The description of Tacitus is not 
much in keeping with a Romanized body of Germans. There 
did not take place a decided movement in the Volkerwandcrung 
from the south northward, always north to south, east to trait. 
Those who fell under the Roman influence originated no part 
of the great movement and certainly cannot fulfil ali the war- 
like conditions which history demands of the invaders »f 
Britain. It is above all improbable that people who had 
already tasted the comforts of the Roman civilization, set in 
motion like the other tribes by pressure of population, hun- 
ger and the movement of those about them, already changing 
their habits through the influence of the Roman policy, and 
of necessity wholly nnused to navigation, should have deliber- 
ately moved northward away from the land-temptations of 
the south and west, and iiave put to sea in the conquest of a 
distant island. The pressure of movement was quite in the 
other direction, and we can but demand that what the chroni- 
clers relate of the conquest of Britain be fulfilled by a people 
used to the aea, warriors and plunderers by nature and circum- 
stance, uninfluenced by Roman ideas. It is far from im- 
probable that the remains of a settlement of ' laeti ' in Britain 
before the conquest may have continued in Kent, but this 
must have been local for their numbers, if this was their 
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origin, as is doubtful were few, and the 'laeti' themselves 
merely a remnant. It may be that they were semi-servile 
tenants in the time of Aethelbirht ; but, inasmuch as we 
know almost nothing about them, all conclusions built upon 
their presence must be wholly conjectural. 1 It is just here, 
in taking the step from the continent to Britain, that Mr. 
Seebohm's argument fails, for he gives no proof of iden- 
tity betiveen the continental and British manorial systems 
beyoud the probability that it was so, a probability which it 
must be confessed grows very slight when confronted with a 
period of BOO years with nothing to support it. 

Before examining the character of the conquest of Britarn^ 
it is necessary to know something about the condition uf that 
laud at the time of the entrance of the Saxon invaders. It is 
an erroneous conception, and one fruitful of error, to suppose 
that Britain was racially iu a uniform condition. From the 
Saxon shore to the Clyde, and from the Wash to the Welsh 
marches, there were, varying grflflea •>{ raciaj influence, and, 
naturally, the results of these variations were not everywhere 
the same. No one, since Mr. Kemble advanced the uni- 
versal Mark theory, has dared advocate uniformity, except 
Mr. Coote, who, with considerable positiveness, believed that 
all Britain was laid out on the exact lines of the Roman 
agrimensorial system, symmetrically and completely in every 
part,* 

Without going further back than the period just preceding 
the Roman conquest, the first question which arises and about 
which much debate has turned is whether the Belgae were a 
Germanic or a Celtic people. The former view, supported by 
statements in Cresar and Tacitus, has been commonly accepted 
and has been made the foundation for considerable discussion. 
Palgravc early advanced it, declaring that the basis of the 



Seebolim, V. C, 406-407. 

Romam of Britain, 53-115. Pearson, Hat. of England, though i 
path? with the Roman theory, cannot accept this. 
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Anglo-Saxon was Belgic.' Latham followed — not with great 
positiveness, however, 1 while Coot* declared that the Belgae 
of Gaul were Germanic, spoke a Plalt-Deutsch, and he lays 
stress upon the fact that in the laws of Kent there is found a 
Jute people speaking a clearly Germanic, but not a Standi* 
navian language." But Dr. Beddoe shows that the West 
Jutland dialect has its points of close resemblance to current 
English, and finds no difficulty in accepting the old view. 
He concludes that the Belgae, though there may have been 
some infusion of German blood, " were a Celtic speaking, and 
to some extent in blood and physique, a Celtic or Celtiberian 
people in Gaul, Asia and Britain." ' Therefore, at the time 
of the conquest the natives of Britain probably consisted 
mainly of several strata, unequally distributed, of Celtic speak- 
ing people. Some of the layers were Gallic in speech, some 
Cymric, while the most recent layers were Belgie, and may 
have contained some portion or coloring of Germanic blood, but 
no Germans, recognizable as such by speech as well as by 
physique, had as yet entered Britain. 6 

The extent of the Roman conquest, as well as its complete- 
ness, has been similarly disputed. Coote, Wright, 1 Seartb 1 
and Seebohm are inclined to magnify the effects of the con- 
quest; Green to minimize it. 8 We may safely incline toward 
the view of the latter, though not going so far as Bishop 
Whitaker, who would see in the Romans merely educators of 
autonomous British tribes.* There can be no hesitation in 
saying that Britain was in a different condition from any of 
the continental provinces; that it was, as Green thinks, 
more like a military colony than a completely Romanized 
country. In fact, whatever may be argued from the generally 



1 Palmare, Engl. Common., I, 27-28. Cf. Glaanon, Hist, rfu droit, I, SI. 

•Latham, Engl. Language, 266-257. 

' Bomans of Britain, 29-30. « Rata of Britain, 23, 42. 

5 Ibid., 29. * Cdt, Moman and Saxon. 

' Roman Britain. ' Making of England. 

• Whitaker, flirt, of Manchatcr, I, Ch. »in. 
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thorough character of Roman colonization, it must be remem- 
bered that the population of Italy, after 100 A. D., and especi- 
ally after 200 A. D,, when the Asiatic cholera had done its 
work, was rapidly on the decrease, and it is doubtful if a, suffi- 
cient colonizing body could have bceu spared from Italy to 
Romanize the whole province. We know that there was no 
homogeueous body of soldiery in Britain. The legions cod- 
tained Syrians, Cilicians, Spaniards, Moors, Thracians, Dal- 
matians, Frisians, etc., and ibis fact seems to be a clear proof 
of the growing paucity of Roman citizens in Italy and the 
provinces. 1 Furthermore, Britain was not a country favorable 
either to the immigration of peoples from the south and east 
ur to a rapid increase among those who took up their abode 
there,' and attention may rightly be called to the iaet that 
Armories, the laud of the Veneti, though equally with Britain 
covered with Roman villas and roads, preserved after a few 
hundred years scarcely a trace of the blood, language, polity 
or religion of old Rome. The nature of the Roman occupa- 
tion was military ami commercial rather than social and agri- 
cultural. Its roads stretched like a great network, covering 
the face of England, Wales and Scotland to Perth. Four 
royal highways in Britain formed the great trunk lines of the 
south and centre, while three meridional highways carried the 
traveller, the soldier or the merchant to the upper wall. Run- 
ning east and west were transverse roads, forming poiute of 
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' Sotitia Imperii, in Man. Ilixt, Brit., xxiii-xiiv. 

*" [Thit point] is of some i m porta n ce in explaining the ilif appearance in 
most cases of all traces of the blond of these colonists, a disappearance which 
may also depend, in part, on the beteroRe neons character of (he Romanized 
population, laken in matse, which would render its potency in breeding very 
inferior to that of a comparatively uniform and pure bred race like the 
British rural population, among which it was dispersed." Beddoe, Race* a/ 
Biititm, 32. "The care wit li which every villa is furnished with its elabo- 
rate system of hot-air Hues, shows thai I he climate of Britain was as intoler- 
able to (he Roman provincials as thai of India, in spite of punkas and ver- 
andas, U to the English civilian or the Knglish planters." Green, Making 
of England, fl-7. 




intersection, where great cities sprang up as junctions, where 
centred the smaller lines communicating with distant and 
smaller towns. Along these roads villas and the houses 
of Romanized Britons were built ; but only ill Kent, Essex, in 
the valley of the Severn and in the territory aroond the wall 
of Hadrian does there appear to have been thorough Roruaniza- 
tion. Wales, though heavily overlaid with roads, seems to 
have been but little effected ; Cornwall and Devon not much 
more.' As in the Saxon days, when the centres of influence 
were the monasteries and when the intermediate country was 
little enlightened, so in Roman days the civilization of the 
Empire did not penetrate into the wolds and fens and to the 
hill tops, where Britons still remained with their own customs 
and modes of life. The inhabitants of the rural districts, 
except in the immediate neighborhood of the great centres, 
were largely left to pursue their tribal agriculture. That 
Roman remains are found does not prove continuity ; quite as 
probably do they show destruction and the reassertion of origi- 
nal custom. In those districts of hill, valley and forest, where 
Roman influence did not penetrate, there was undoubtedly 
during Roman times unbroken continuity of Celtic life and 
habit. Gomme says that " Roman influence never entered 
inside the village community; it was strong enough as an 
outside power, forcing loosely knit tribes into concentrated 
villages, but it never became and never could become a part 
of the village system."* He is here speaking of the Celtic 
communities existent in Britain at the time of the Roman con- 
quest. 



1 A disputed point. Green and Pearson (I, 54) deny 6uch Komanization 
in any special degree. Wright (op. at., Ch. v) has the best argument in 
favor cif ll, nnd Gumuie (V. C, 61) accepts his conclusions. Skene (CWt 
Seat., Ill, 197) mis!. : "Roman influence in Wales was more intense in I he 
south and east districts, and more superficial in the mountain regions of the 
west and in the frontier districts between the Roman wall*, which Welsh 
population afterwards formed the kingdom of Strath clyde." 

■Gomme, V. C, 60. 
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' There is evidence for believing that some time during the 
Roman occupation there was introduced into the country a 
body of Germans, both as troops and colonists. It is not neces- 
sary to discuss the debated question regarding the 'Litus 
Saxonicum.' The best opinion is preponderatingly against 
the theory that Saxon settlements were the cause of the 
establishment of a comes Maria Strxonici mentioned in the 
1 Notitia.' There was also a Saxon shore along the coast of 
lower Belgica; both were coasts open to Saxon plunderers. 1 
We know from the Greek historians that many bodies of 
Germans, Vandals, Marcomanni, Alaruanni and Burgundian3 
were transported into Britain : they must have been con- 
siderable in niimlrers, yet it can be safely declared that such 
were nut sufficient to make au appreciable difference in the 
ethnic conditions. At least we may record ourselves as 
extremely sceptical whether these importations of ' laeti,' 
comparatively few in number, local in their habitation and 
dominafed by the Roman influence, could have been sufficient 
to form the basis of the later East English slock,* Stuhbe 
thinks it pure hypothesis ; Seebohm and Coote have sup- 
pi uted the view with considerable argument. Both of the. lat- 
ter incur the danger resulting from the attempt to build an 
historical theory upon evidence doubtful at most and limited 
in its field of influence. 

The withdrawal of the Roman legions was due, as is 
well known, to the call by Stiiieho for troops to protect 

■The e«rlj- writers held the opposite opinion. Lappenberc £hpt under 

, I. 57-58; Palgrave, Engl. Cumin., 1,384; Kemble, Smont, I, 

10; If nigh, Saxon Oonquaf, I, Ch. V; Wright, Cdi, Roman and Saxon, 

I bote, fiouiam of Britain; Dj Chaillu, Tht Vikinij Age accepts 

this view, I, IS. In favor or the opinion in the text are Guest, Orif. Cell, 

Freeman, Xonnan Conqual, 1, 11; Stuhbs, C. B. I, 64, 08, liole ; 

Beddoe, Rata of Britain, 3">; Green, Making of England, 19-20; Sarlh 

{Unman Britain, 150] evidently tieiieves in attempted settlements and 

Seebohm ( V. C. 353, 355) incline) toward the same view. 

* For the scattered and isolated position of the'laeti' in Gaul, see Desjar- 
diiu, Qiotjraphu dr la Gavl romaine, III, 494-195 and pi. ix. 
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Italy from the Visigoths of Alaric, and more especially from 
the hordes of Radagaisus, who, pouring into southern Gaul 
from 406 a. D. to 409 A. D, cut off the island from the Empire. 
Zosituus tells us that the people of Britain, thus separated 
from ihe home protection, were thrown on their own re- 
sources and were obliged to set up their own government. 
He gives a rescript of Honorius addressed to the cities of 
Britain bidding them defend themselves.' The same is found 
addressed in general terms among the constitutions of the 
emperors. 1 On these statements Coote has built up an 
elaborate sequence, much as follows : The cities, resisting with 
complete success the attacks of the northern barbarians, 
erected, through the enabling power of the imperial rescript, 
an independent local government, with each city governed by 
the comes; such action was in accord with the general law 
regulating government whenever great and midden needs com- 
pelled a departure from the common political form. Wlion 
the Anglo-Saxons arrived in Britain they found the come* 
civittdis in full power in each territorium, " As they (the 
Anglo-Saxons) did not interfere with any of the existing con- 
ditions of Roman life, save only in deposing the Romans 
from political and financial power, they continued the office 
of comes calling him ealdorman and granting the office to one 
of themselves. In the same manner they perpetuated the trrri- 
torium, winch was subject to the comes under their own word 
'scyr.'" This Anglo-Saxon version of the Roman system 
continued under the Anglo-Saxon kings, who legally thought 
themselves under the dominion of Rome, and Rome siill con- 
sidered Britain as her own. 3 This is a fair specimen of Mr. 
Coote's reasoning, and shows how easily some difficult ques- 
tions can be settled, if one only has the key. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Freeman has spoken of Mr. Coote as a real but a 
wrong-headed scholar. The problem cannot be solved so 
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easily. What happened after the withdrawal of the legions 
is full of doubt. Conservative opinion has said that there 
was a large, though not necessarily complete, withdrawal of 
the Roman citizens. Gildas says that they went away never 
to return, but Gildas is not wholly reliable. It may be 
considered as certain that there was a practical withdrawal 
from Wales and the Midlands ; if not at once from the north 
the extensive evidence of plundering and burning would indi- 
cate a destruction of the Roman or Romanized population 
of Durham and the country about the Tees. But in the 
south, in Kent and some of the cities, there remained much 
Roman blood. The wealthy planters, the merchants and 
artisans would seek safer quarters, as was the case in Armorica, 
Rhaetia and Noricum, where Roman influences early ceas<*l. 
Thus at the time of the arrival of the Saxon invaders the 
Celtic wave had swept back over the northern, western and 
midland portions of Britain, while a Romanized population 
still existed in that corner of the country from the Wash to 
the isle of Wight, with a possibly pure Roman population in 
the cities of Essex, Kent and Sussex. If this is true, it is 
equally true that the latter did not long remain populous 
cities. The sack of Anderida is well known, though it is 
probably true that such complete destruction was exceptional. 
Of London, Loftie says, "Not a single fact has yet been 
adduced that will go even a little way toward proving the 
romantic theorv of Roman continuity.' 9 ! The same may be 
said of the other cities and notwithstanding the argument* of 
Wright, Coote and Pearson, the trend of opinion \h emphati- 
cally against the continuity of Roman municipal life. It is 
not impossible that portions of the Teutonic laetic organization 
may have lingered in Kent until the time of the Saxon inva- 
sion, and that in these districts there were but few Briton* 
even in a state of subjection. This M*ms the mo*t probable 
view of the state of Britain at the time of the Saxon conqitf**. 

1 Lcfti*, Isndm, 14. 
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Regarding (his conquest it is well-nigh impossible to come 

to any fixed conclusion as to how tar the conquerors destroyed, 

displaced or united with, the existing people of Britain. Mr. 

Krwmau complaining that he hat! been misrepresented, has re- 

win I v clearly restated his position. 1 He denies that there was 

extirpation of the Tritons after the sixth century, that is, 

atier ihe Saxon^ ixvaiue Chrisrianized : even before this he 

\io::Id draw a !i:v f:v::i the Mendip Hills to Land's End, 

cuii::^ cV :\i:*i< c:' Sr.iurxt. l\vo:i and Cornwall, within 

wiv. K -!s ■•,' d*v.v , .:c:i*-tt :ook pl::ce. :i : as allowing that a large 

l»- it .>"■ 4 \"!\ri va:-\:v^i -.:•. :-v- **.:!: west. He also denies 

il; ■/. \ .v lv- :.•■■«» \\ . re as .1 r.ict -xvrer.irnart.d within those 

im' ^ ••■ "•• ■..■■■■■ «'■■. :"■. K"^ >1* oe-:v>.J whilr th*v were 
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The satisfactory indefiuiteness of tbis explanation makes it 
a safe basis for further discussion. It is not improbable that 
the Angles, Jutes and Saxons were accompanied by Frisians, 
also by Visigoths, though of the last there is considerable 
doubt. As would of course be acknowledged, the nature of 
the conquest differed both in character and results in the three 
parts of Britain, south, midland and north. The conquest of 
Kent, Stuisex and Essex, while gradual, was probably thorough. 
It is at least important to note that the earliest laws contain 
no mentiou of Wyliscmen, showing that few Britons were 
even held as slaves in Kent, as they bad entirely disappeared 
by GOO A. d. Before this date Saxon arms had conquered 
nearly all the territory east of Durset and Somerset, and a line 
following the Severn to Gloucester, and thence aronnd Bed- 
ford northward to and along the Pennine chain. But it is 
presumable that certain British peoples still remained perhaps 
in Surrey, about Leeds, while the Welsh and English ruled 



l lie survival in marria ■;■.■. rutiiiibinano ur -la very uf captive ] Iritisb women." 
The frequency of ' wylu ' ua indicating a ' bur ' or chamber-woman \„ the 
early vocabularies shows the same. Matlock is nut Teutonic but Welsh ; 
■pear is Teutonic; basket may be either, much to t be regret to Mr. Free- 
man. Professor Sayce in bis addres* before the Anthropological section of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 18S7, has sup- 
ported the theory of Human survival by an appeal to the argument of 
language, i le declares llial the absence i if Celtic wnrds in nmdem English 
is line in the fai-t thai Latin hail ln-nuni- ihe prevailing language in Britain 
and was spoken by all, Roman and Celt alike ; and that a completeness of 
conquest is oot proven by I lit absence uf ( 'cltic element- beans.- I he re were 
no sin h elements present to influence the language of the invaders. His 
argument which at la-st proves nothing, demands thai we accept ccrlain 
condnsions iis follows: The sack of Anderida RH exceptional; Ibe rssxons 
diil DOl bring their wives mid children wilh them; Roman Britain was in 

the i lii ion nl Human i inn], llcirmi^lilv 1J. unanii'.cl ; the natives, slaves 

and servants, spoke Latin. That Gildns spoke of IJitin as '-our language" 
is no proof at nil, for tlihjns, as say* Dr. Guest, '' looked upon himself leas 
aa n native Briton than ns a Korean provincial ; not indeed a subject uf Ihe 
Roman empire, but a participator in Human civilization, an upholder of Ihe 
'Romania/ an opponent of the' Knrbarta ' of hiacountry." Nevertheless Pro- 
fessor Sayce's argument is interesting. 
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together in Somersetshire and together inhabited Exeter. 
Portions of territory remained British around Glastonbury, 
Aruesbury, Bradford and Malmesbury. 1 After 600 the con- 
quest of Northumberland was continued, though checked for a 
time by Gadwallon, unlil the eighth century when it included 
nearly all the territory north of the Mersey and H timber. 
Dr. 1 'odd oe, however, shows that the conquered territory in- 
creased much faster than it could be Anglicised, and that, 
although independent British kingdoms were from this time 
restricted to the mountainous districts north of the Solway, 
large parts of the population of Cumberland, Westmoreland 
and Furneas remained British in language. Lewis, after a 
plausible line of argument, comes to the conclusion that the 
conquest of Northumbria was no move than the acquisition 
of dominion over British states, which remained iu extent and 
population unaltered.* In the centre the character of the con- 
quest is very uncertain. Not until the first quarter of the 
ninth century was the Saxon rule confirmed and the Welsh 
marches definitely fixed at the Wye and Ofi'a's dyke. Yet, 
here too, eastward of this line, as in the north, Britons existed 
in varying numbers in a state of political if not physical 
servitude. Possibly a more or less independent British popu- 
lation existed in and about the fens of Ely up to the days 
of Canute. To attempt to arrive at any definite conclusion 
regarding the numbers, the position or influeuce of a surviving 
British element in the districts where it is evident that there 
was such survival, would be alike hopeless. Dr. Beddoe, 
whose views we have in the main accepted, comes to the 
following conclusion : In Kent Welsh language and dis- 
tinction of race were early extinct; the same can be said of 



, Races of Britain, 47-50; Freeman, Exeter, 18; Ardueoloejieal 

I, 1M59, 129-130; Nennius, Brit. History, { 63; Elton, Origin*, 379; 

i, Orig. Oil^ II. 190, 253, 255. The Welsh ,ind English Boiuidarie*. 

•Lewis. Ancient Lavs of Wales, 2i7. Remains of a British character are 

found in the tumuli of Yorkshire, showing nn curly British occupation aa 

well aa a long continued one. Akerraun, Remains of Pagan Saxamlom, 19. 
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the eastern part of Wessex ; but in the western portion Welsh 
and English lived intermixed under English law, and the 
former were not wholly deprived of their lands. In Mercia 
it is probable that the Britons were more numerous, and the 
supposition is advanced that there may have been alliances on 
a small scale between the small British states or Romano- 
British towns and the invaders ; this may have taken place 
also in Essex, and it is possible that Rutland and Hunting- 
donshire may represent original British states, whose autonomy 
was wholly lost before the sixth century. In the north, in 
Cumbria and Craven, the evidence seems to be strong in 
favor of the existence of the British language and British race 
under Anglians, Danes and Norsemen. Above all is it certain 
that in these districts a large percentage of the cultivators of 
the soil was Celtic ; a percentage constantly decreasing toward 
the south where the majority of the terms of husbandry are 
f Teutonic, with a few, a very few Latin. . 

z\ The above digression has been necessary in order to make 
clear the general statement that, although as a conquest the 
Saxon invasion was approximately complete, nevertheless \J$ 4* 
Britain did not become thereby a tabula rasa whereon a uni-^*^ V 
form Teutonic system was to be symmetrically laid out. There <** 
still existed, notably in the north, a considerable Ixnly of 
British people, whose influence must have been appreciable, 
though probably confined, except along the extreme western 
border, to matters of agriculture and peasant life. In the 
south and southeast there was almost free scope for the 
Teutonic system, save for the influence of Roman survivors 
and the Roman system which had been so long in use. The 
conditions governing the economic development in Kent can- 
not be postulated for Mercia, nor those of the valley of the 
Severn for North umbria. In addition to that, it mast be said 
that we cannot assert that the Saxon conquest and influence 
penetrated into every forest and hill-top of the country which 
the invaders traversed, for it is well known that large parts 
of Britain remained dangerous terra incognita long after the 
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Norman conquest. Thus it is far from unlikely that British 
people and British villages remained in certain localities in a 
measure undisturbed, and that these were agricultural and 
grain-producing villages there is every reason to believe. Such 
survival would not influence the Teutonic character of the 
settlement, but it would account for the continuation of British. 
life and customs. 

The darkness of this period of English history and the fact 
of the complex character of the population as already stated 
have led to careful comparisons of the Welsh and Saxon, 
Roman and Saxon agricultural and legal systems. Scholars 
are divided on the results. In favor of the Welsh influence 
stand Palgrave, Lewis' and in part Kenible. In favor of 
the Roman are Coo te, Wright, Pearson (conservatively Roman), 
Finlason,* Speace,* Scarth, Seebohm and Ashley.' While in 
favor of the Teutonic theory are those whose views are must 
widely curreut, who reject any appreciable persistence of Roman 
or Celtic customs and who hold to the practical identity of 
modern institutions with those brought by the invaders I'mm 



1 The Ancient Law of Wala, by H. Lewis, 1S89. Tills work, which we 
have already cited, displays remarkable industry and on the whole a judi- 
cious li'iiijn.TiUiieiU. 1 1 li;i.- riv|it'iii'd I lie whole I VI lie question. Its breadth 
and display of erudition will lung make it a house of refuse for Phi 

s, and I lie arguments favoring u < Vttic iiillucnce U|mju or origin for the 
majority of lingli-li institution.- ■■nn lmrdly lie bo readily dismissed ns tu 
PalgraTe's reasoning by Bishop St ubbs. (C H., 1,68, n. 6.) 

" Flnlmton, Introduction to Keeves, Hiitorg of Euglith Lair, xxiviii-lixii. 
He agrees with Coote thnt the Salons brought no institutions worthy of the 
name and destroyed none of those which they found in Britain. I 
the culture of the Siniiiiimid Britons very low, and considers it idle I 
of their hnviDg li«-. 

•Spence, Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of Chaneerg, Chs. I, VII, VIII, 
IX, XI. He sees Kouiriu iiiiluence in mailers of tenure SI 
chiefly. The ceurla not improbably were descendants of the sluvefl brought 

r by the conquerors, or were original cultivators whom the i 
spared, I, 51. 

' English Economic Hittorg, I, 15. Introduction to Fuatel de Coulangea, 
Origin of Property in Lund, lii-ivi, xil-ini, xixvili. 
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Germany. These are Guest, Stubbs, Maine, Freeman, Gneist 
and Green, and their many followers. It was Konrad Maurer's 
criticism and Sehmid's rejection which first cast doubt upon 
the Mark theory of Kemble. While acceptable to some Eng- 
lish scholars, it has proved unacceptable to others, and as a 
theory in its present forru, it may be said to be no longer a 
factor in the critical discussion of early English history. But 
this by no means weakens the genera! principles which it 
represents, as is shown by the fact that Bishop .Stubbs, scepti- 
cal regarding the Mark, stands finnly by the Germanic origin 
of English institutions. While the free village community 
was under fire at home as well as abroad, Mr. Seebohra 
presented a new view of an exactly opposite character, with 
the formula of the community in villeinage under a lord. 
Although this view has for the moment divided thinkers on 
the subject, it has proved no more satisfactory than the 
other ; for while it does explain the origin of the lord of the 
manor, it leaves wholly untouched the body of free Saxons, 
whom Earle calls the rank and file of the invading army. 1 
Other theories have sought to supply the omissions in this 
vague non-documentary field, ail erected with learning and 
skill, but unfortunately not in harmony with one another. 
Coote and Finlason 1 have given to the manor an unqualified 
i origin. Lewis holds to a solid British foundation, 



1 Mr. Seebohm's theory hu been attacked from nearly every quarter. The 
aertiee which the book has rendered ii inestimable, but the formula in open 
lo grave objections. Profewor Alien in the Village Community and Serfdom 
in England and Professor Viuogradoff in Viiiainage in England have defended 
the original freedom of the ceorl. Strutton in Influence of Roman Lane 
criticizes the view regarding the Roman influence; Freeman naturally 
objects to the South German origin; Lewis finds the interpretation of the 
Welsh evidence at fanlt (pp. 156-159, 183 ff.); Earle declares the theory 
in its present form very improbable; Gomme is at issue on half adoien 
minor points; Kovalevsky rays it is a failure (in Law Qvartcrly Rene*. July, 
1888). Of recent writers Professor Ashley leems to be the only one of 
importance who is in sympathy with Mr. Seebohm. 

'Finlasoo, Introduction to Reeves, Hut/try of Eiufluh Lax, Ii. 
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the Teuton ists would make it wholly Saxon, while Goi 
iuelined to see an Aryo-British coram unity nuder'Saxon over- 
lordship. Thus there is a wide range from which to Beled ; 
all cannot he true; no one is au explanation of all conditions, 
yet moat of them have considerable souud evidence to support 
them. It is this lack of harmony, which drives the studont 
to discover some theory which shall be in touch with known 
tribal conditions and a natural consequence of their develop- 
ment, and which at the same time shall be sufficiently elastic 
to conform to the facts which confront us in the early historical 
period. Au attempt bus been made above to lay down two pre- 
mises, the first of which is the composite character of the tribal 
and village community, and the second the diverse ethno- 
logical conditions of Britain after the conquest, conditions 
which would allow for different results. 

The most probable view of the Anglo-Saxon conquest 
represents it as the work of more than a mere body of war- 
riors. It was characteristic of the Volkerwanderung, that 
not only the men, the warriors, took part, but also their wives, 
children and old men ; with them were their serfs and slaves, 
and their herds, and they carried their goods upon wagous 
and carts. 1 There is no reason for believing that the conquest 
of Britain was otherwise accomplished except in the reduction 
of the number of women and old men, the absence of herds 
and the substitution of keels for wagons and carts. Bede says 
that Augeln was stripped of her entire population, so that the 
country was a desert iu his day. This would show that 
Bede 250 years after the conquest had an idea of something 
more than an attack by a mere body of warriors. It is no 
obstacle to our conception nf the fighting powers of the SaXOU 
that they bad with them their wives and children ; the Goths, 
Franks, Suevi, Vandals and others were equally encumbered, 
an encumbrance which, according to Tacitus, was rather a 
benefit. The Saxon settlement was not peaceful ; it was 
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accompanied with fierce fighting; it progressed slowly from 
the different points of invasion on the south, southeast and 
east. Therefore the Angles, Jutes and Saxons were people 
under arms, drawn up in order of battle. Now there was no 
more widespread and uniform custom than that which regu- 
lated the battle-line of the Aryan people. The rank and file 
were arranged by clans, or by clans and families and each clan 
was the village in arms. This system was practiced very 
widely. It is mentioned in the Ved as, circa 1200-1000 B. 
C. ; ' in the Sanskrit epic, circa 600 n. c, where its survival is 
the more remarkable since the civilization had become com- 
plex and artificial; 3 in the A vesta,* in Homer and in the 
accounts of Cajsar and Tacitus. The Aryan conquest of Hin- 
dustau was not unlike the Saxon conquest of England. Each 
foot of ground was gained bow in hand; the girls and women 
of the conquered race (Dasyu) were taken into the houses of 
the conquerors as slaves, while the men that were not reduced 
to slavery were driven to the mountains to subsist on plunder 
and robbery. 4 We must take exception to Gomme's state- 
ment based on the laws of Manu and the Institutes of Vishnu 
that the Aryan conquerors were not an agricultural people. 
The Vedas clearly show that when once the conquest was 
accomplished the Aryans resumed the plough and agricultural 
life, living in villages, for the most part unprotected, as 
descrihed by Tacitus.* These villages were the home of the 
kindred group, at whose head was a leader (gramani), who 
led the village group in war. We are, unfortunately, told too 
little about this village head to understand bis relation to the 
village or the origin of his office,' and can only suggest that 



1 Zitnmer, 1f(j|||)i>iiHiii Lttien, 160-161. 

'Hopkins, Jour. Amer, Oriental Society, XIII, 193. 

* Geiger, OttirtatM* Oaltur, 439. 

•Zimtner, Altinditeha Lebm, 117-118. 'Zinimer, 141, 235 fi". 

'It is uuforlunuie that the evidence from the Vedaa or A vesta ia too 
vague to give any definite information regarding this headship. As 
already said, the former shows a state of constitutional life strikingly 
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the clan and sub-clan groups of the Saxon army fought 
together under a similar leader. 1 

Kemble in his chapter on Personal Rank has a remark 
which is ill in keeping with his peaceful Mark theory. He 
says: "There can be no doubt that some kind of military 
organization preceded the peaceful settlement, and in many 
respects determined its mode and character," 1 To this state- 
ment Earle has added another equally pregnant: "Of all 
principles of military regiment there is none so necessary or 
so elementary as this, that all men must be under a captain, 
and such a captain as is able to command prompt and willing 
obedience. Upon this military principle I conceive the Eng- 
lish settlements were originally founded, that each several 
settlement was under a military leader, and that this military 
leader was the ancestor of the lord of the manor."* Professor 
Earle then continues in the endeavor to apply the suggestion 
contained in the above quotation. He shows that the 
1 hundreds' represent the first permanent encampment of the 
invading host, and that the military occupation preceded the 
civil organization, the latter falling into the mould which the 
former had prepared. According to this the manorial organiza- 
tion was based upon a composite military foundation, the rank 
and file composing the one element, the village community; 
the captain or military leader composing the other, settled 



like that which Tacitus draws. The same elements make up the atate; 
there is the elan anil family organ iiation of the army ; over each village 
there is a lord, a master, a head. But when this is said we must stop ; the 
comparison cannot be carried further. Zimmer presumes that the village 
chief led the kindred conline;ent in war iind presided at the village coun- 
cil. Rut the interesting account given in Yasna XIX, (Sacred Booh of (Ac 
Edit, XXXI), furninb.es no evidence, for nowhere are we told whether the 
village lord is hereditary, elected or nominated bv the king. AUinditdu* 
£«**., 162, 171-172. 

1 " It waa not a national or imperial army which met the invading 
Teutons, but clans and tribes who fought with clans and tribes." Qonimc, 



V. C, 2U2. 



t, 1,125. 
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with suitable provision by the side of his company ; the lord 
by the side of free owners.* In this attempt to give the manor 
a composite origin, as the only rational means whereby the 
chief difficulty can be removed, ami in the attempt to carry 
the seignon'al element to the very beginning we believe him 
to be wholly right. But an objection must lie raised to the 
way in which Professor Earle makes up his composite element. 
It is too artificial, too exclusively military ; the occupiers of 
the village are the members of the 'company,' the occupier 
of the adjacent seat is the 'captain,' afterwards to become the 
lord. This captain is the comes, member of the oamUatvt of 
Tacitus whom the Saxon translator of Bede renders 'gesith." 
There ore moreover some difficulties in the way of this 
supposition, not the least of which is the fact that it is no 
mora likely that a general distribution of land to military 
followers took place in England than on the continent and it 
has been satisfactorily shown that the German comltofus, as 
an institution, had nothing to do with the origins of the feudal 
system.* Although the arguments of Fustel de Con lunges 
do not apply to England with the same force as to the conti- 
nent, owing to the greater completeness of the conquest there, 
nevertheless they do apply in a measure: direct grants of 
land to military followers were contrary to the principle of 
the oomUatus; to the comes whom Tacitus describes gifts of 
land would be of little value, his tie of attachment was not 
territorial but personal and the only evidence which Beowulf 
furnishes relates to the king and the royal gesithas; in no 



1 Earle wa» not the first t<> suggest tilt identity of the 'gearS' with the 
cohwi of TiiL'iiu- and bin [..niil.ni ;is predecessor of the 'Segn' ns lord of 
the manor. Coote, in hits Neglected Fact, says that " as the first nnd imme- 
diate ismsequence of this uniques t of Britain the Anglo-Saxon 'gesiSas' 
became the gentlemen of the country which their swords Iiik) won," 1-10. 
Kemhle haa the germ of the idea in hit chapter on the "Noble by Service"; 
Slubbs presents much [he same ide:i in his Cviatitutitmal Hitton/, I, 172. 

•Fnatel de Coulangea, Origin** da &/illme Fiodal, 12-30; Waits, V. <?., 
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instance do leaders of secondary rank reward tlieir folh 
with land.' Only by the king was land given and then 
for special great deeds, from territory already settled, ap- 
parently king's domain. 1 Such gifts were not the outgrowth 
of the coniUatus, they were the outgrowth of the close ]>er- 
Bonal relation which characterized all Germanic institutions. 
These royal grants of which we have so niucli evidence in 
the early English charters show ns that such gifl 
made as early as the time of Aethelbirht, and probably 
earlier though unrecorded. But this hardly warrants us in line 
supposition that such grants or any general distribute 
made at the time of the conquest ; and it is evident that we 
cannot explain upon this basis ahme the origin of the manorial 
lordship. Some other form of origin must lie takeu into 
account. When settlement began, it was fundamental bo the 
existence of the main body of the conquering people, that the 
kindred group, the manalio or fam'ilia should have a definite 
territory whereon to locate. Wandering ceased when the 
conquest of Britain began and the groups of kindred tribes- 
men must have fastened themselves to the soil; probahly 
instead of an exact numerical grouping we are to consider 
the association of a number of such groups lngi'ther as due 
to their common connection with the larger tribal group. As 
they fought together so they settled down together on adja- 
cent territory and began the development of a petty state, of 
which each village group formed a part. At the head of each 
tribe was the tribal chief, already rapidly changing into the 
king of this petty state ; at the bead of each kindred group 
was also a chief, the military leader of the ' rua?gth,' who 



1 The chief is the money giver, B. 21 ; distributor of rii 
607, 1092, 1102-1103, 2656, 2810-2811; of treasure, 1343, 
gold, 1477, 1603, 1772, 2420, 2585. 

' Kint' Hj'geluc Rives to B&mnlf on Ms return from hi 
Cirende I and firendel's mother, seven thousand ' liold and liregoalfll, 
or estates und a chieftain*! Hit, £195-2166. He alsu gives lo B 
Wulf a hundred thousand of lands and lucked rings, 2900-2995. 




8 by a similar prucess destined to form one of the starting 
poiuts for the growth of manorial lordship. From an insti- 
tutional point of view, the same genera! conditions gave rise 
to the lord of the manor that gave rise to royalty, a fact which 
both Mr. Freeman and Sir Henry Maine freely state, with 
this difference, that each presupposes an original condition of 
practical equality. Professor Earle says that " much of the 
enquiry into the Growth of the Royal Prerogative might have 
been Bpared if it had been seen that the royal office was mili- 
tary in its inception, arid hence we might expect to see it ele- 
vated and imperial in its nature even at the earliest date at 
which evidence begins to lie available. The royal character is 
a natural development from that of a chieftain with his council 
of war around him." ' Let us qualify this by saying that the 
office was military in its nature but not in its origin. The 
power of the chief in time of war, as is shown by a remark- 
able unanimity of custom among tribal peoples, was almost 
absolute, differing therein greatly from his power during pttoe> 
ful times.* In this military headship, so enhanced by the 
warlike character of early English history, we may well see 
the inception of an extraordinary growth of the royal preroga- 
tive upon English soil. -^ 

While we feel certain that the local community, the village, 
was simply the kindred, the sub-clan group, which had become 
a local habitation, 1 yet when we attempt to test its presence in 
Anglo-Saxou Britain we meet with many difficulties. It is 
well known that there are only traces, even in the barbarian 
laws of the continent, of the institution which Tacitus describes, 



1 Earle, Land Charter*, Ixiv. 

*" In those wandcrm;: timts peopli- liik! iiruiy ivi-rv oiit>, :nnl the clan lord 
or rtg-- became the commander nr nyvwiti. It waa In these times that the 
rein* nf regal or princely power wen* drawn tighter.'' Bcbcmder, 899— WO, 

*Schrader says that "the village community is nothing but the lib or 
tyrtrriin become n local habitation," and Zioimer thnt "to the oldi-sl 1 1 i strict 
in iiucm-lii lure which preceded the shire belonga the maegth, a region which 
the associates of n ijetehltdit or atnmm occupied, a mageiitchnjl ; ax lliey Ibiicht 
together in war and plundered together, so they held together in peace." 
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and we can only conjecture in what condition it may have been 
at the time of the Yolkerwanderung, when and for a consider- 
able period afterwards, the Saxons and others were crossing to 
Britain. It may have been already in process of dissolution, 
yet with justice may we believe that it had lost but little of its 
original nature, though destined to undergo speedy transforma- 
tion in a country where constitutional changes were so rapid. 
That form which it ultimately reached, and the only form of 
which we have positive proof, has no longer tbe character of 
localized distinct body. The village has become feudalized, 
and the last surviving trace of the kindred bond is 
the ' sib ' or the ' uucgth ' as the bearer of the police and the 
criminal law. But the functions accompanying this posi- 
tion cannot be traced after tbe time of Edgar and the 
last trace of that which was the fundamental principle in the 
unity of primitive peoples was, so far as its importance in 
the state was concerned, eventually absorbed by the growing 
needs of political life. But the tact that we discover in his- 
torical times these traces of an original kindred unity, nip* 
ports the conclusion that in the period immediately following 
the settlement the 'rmvgth' was a territorial uuit. 1 This 

1 Young's definition of' nuegth' refers InconteMably to this later period i 
"The Anglo-Saxon nuicylh was not a distinct group conijiosed of certain 
definite persons, nil under a single bend. The maajlAe were inextricably 
interwoven. It is only when some one person is taken as a starting point 
in the reckoning that the maeglh assumes a defined form and the several 
kin can be assigned to their proper places." Ewayi in Anglo-Saian Lam, 
151. Compare with this the opinion of Dr. Sullivan. "With the develop, 
ment of the strong centralized government of the Anglo-Saxon king* the 
genealogical character of the subdivisions of the country disappeared, and 
they became purely territorial. The old responsibility of the matgtk or clan 
in its territorial character his, however, survived to our own time. ... In 
comparing Irish customs with Anglo-Saxon ones, we should never forget 
that we know the latter only after the chin system, and the original can- 
tonal or hundred ..rgaiiijL.il ion has been more or less modified, and strong 
central government existed, which tended to obliterate the old customs," 
Sullivan. Introduction to Dr. OTurry's Lectures, Afaniiert and CWtmu <( 
tin AaeieHt Irith, I, cxcut. Note also Usurer, Kriline\t UebcrteAiru, I, 51; W- 
71 ; Stubbs, a if., I, 123-124 ; Elton, Origin* 387, r 











B to be further borne out by the use of the term as denot- 
ing a territory, a district, which is common to Anglo-Saxon 
poetry as well as prose. The u^e of 'mregburg' in Beowulf 
is suggestive. Similarly so the use in the Genesis, a use 
which points clearly to the conception of the ' m&gth ' as a 
compact, closely united community of kinsmen, with a chief 
and a seat called, as in Beowulf, ' miegburg.' ! To these 
statements we may add the use of the word 'gelondan' l/m- 
tueles), as denoting cousinship or brotherhood, thus suggests 
ing by a word which shows the landed relationship the idea 
formerly conveyed by the word <f>prjrpTi. s Further than this, 
there are the many place names upon which Kemble has spent 
so much learning aDd ingenuity, aud whieh Stubbs thinks 
were probably in origin the settlements of community groups 
united either by blood or by belief in a common descent.* 
From this we may readily conclude that England was in cer- 



idel hweorfan 



londrihtes mot 
uegburge monnn seghwylc 



lines 2S86-2888. 



* Heafodmaga (1605); heafodwiaa (1619); niagoneswa mregKe (1624); 
miegburh (1703). Compare ulso Genesis, %% liv, Jtvii; Int., 74 \ 1 ; Ad/., 41. 
In the following quotations 'nuegfi' seems to biggest an original me of the 
word similar to that indicated in the text. In the Pom Sancti Albani (52-56): 

pa axode se dema ardlice aud cwoetS 
Hwylcere mtegfl eart |>u o*Se hwylcere manna; 
Da andwyrdo Albanni ham arleuHaiV+US, 
Hwset belympS to he hwylcere mtegS ic fly. 
and again in Villi .S. Martini Epiteopi (Aelfric'a Lira of the SainU, II, 220): 
He com of hieJeoum magum lehelborenum swn'Neah 
Of wurSfulre mwirfie. 
' Maurer, Krit. Uch., I, TO. Sehrader, 399. 

* KeinbLe, Sdioiu, 1. Appendix A. Stubbs, C. H., I, 87. Traees of tribal 
organization can be readily Been in Teutonic Britain, and nl tempts have 
been made to prove the existence even of totemisiu and the totemiu elan. 
Lang and Gran! Allen have advanced the theory, but [he best argument la 
by Gomme in Archirologicnl Jtcvkui, III, 217-242, 350-375. For evidence 
indicating totemisra among the Teutonic invadera see pp. 356-380. 
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tain districts not thickly but sparsely settled by kindred 
groups in a more or less definite state of original kindred 
unity. This 'niBegtli,' the kindred, which waa afterwards to 
have the meaning of ' msegth,' the territory, may have been 
under some form of leadership, the ehief, the necessary leader 
in war, as we have already conjectured, and may have con- 
tained a no( inconsiderable body of slaves, the people conquered 
in war. 

If we turn from the group itself, which was fast breaking 
down under the pressure of extraneous influences, to the land 
upon which it settled, we discover a few slight indications of 
what may have been the seats of tribal and clan settlement 
and organization. We have already noticed the patronymic 
names. 'Maegth' as meauing territory is uniformly employed 
by the Saxon translator of Bede's ecclesiastical history. The 
same is true in the glosses, where 'miegth' is rendered 
provhtcia and 'scire' is rendered the same. We believe that 
there is more in the history of this word 'scire' than we 
learn of in constitutional histories. A careful comparison of 
its uses would throw much light upon its early character. It 
is evident that 'scire' had originally no fixed meaning; it 
was applied to any portion of territory which was a part of a 
larger unit or in which there was administration of any kind. 
Notice its equivalents in the glosses: finn-frdura,' which 
would indicate the administration of a villa or province ; pro- 
curation dispeitealio* each of which means administration in 
general, without regard to extent; provincia, simply an 
administered district. 4 The Anglo-Saxon equivalents are 
'dihtnung,' 'brytnung,' 'diht,' each of which means over- 
sight or administration, and lastly 'gedal,'" which is merely 
a portion. That these were even in late times used in a si'mi- 



1 Wright-Wiikker, Vocalrulariet, 464, ! 



* W.-W., 183, 27 ; 276, 3 
'W.-W., 18, 10; 222, 43; 385, 27. 
*W.-W., 177,21; Aelfric'sui 



n = procuraOjr, 183, 28. 
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lar sense and concretely applied to the manorial administration 
the Itedittulines and Gerefa clearly show. Each employs 
'scire' to mean the territory of such administration ' and 
twit* the Gcrefu uses 'seirman' to signify the geref'a, the 
administrator of the manor, the procurator, if we use one of 
the Latin equivalents,- and a similar use is found in the para- 
ble of the unjust steward.* May not, therefore, the term 
'scire' have been applied to the territory of these original 
community settlements, indicating their growing political im- 
portance as well as their position as parts of larger units, the 
trilie-statee? There is evidence, given by Stubbs and Elton, 
that there existed a considerable number of petty tribal king- 
doms along the sea-coast and in the interior, some of them 
perhaps commensurate with later hundreds, some of them 
larger, both representing the seals of tribal groups,' Some of 



' EI Me se )>c scire heiiMe, lirftihulina Sivgtlarttm Pertonamm, i, \ 4; Hede 
se Se scire healdc, Ocrefa, 3 2; Se scire hoalt, Qertfa, i 18, in Anglia. IX. 
259, 205. 

* Sua sceal god scyrman his hlafordes healdsn, \ 5 ; Ic eal getenllan ne 
mseif tisel gfld seirman byegan seenl, 1 12. 

'The Saxon version of this parable is of peculiar interest in this con- 
nection. The steward is the ^erf-fii. the liinKt*ri-f;i ; the manor it the 'scire,' 
the 'tfuiBcire;' the office of gert-fa is the ' gerffscire,' the debtors the 
1 'jiifi.l^vldns.' For instance, the lord says to the gerefa: Unci ge-byre ic 
tfa be he, agrf hine scire ne miht t>u leocg tunsetre bewitnn. Then U 
the gerofa troubled ;mi! :i-k* liiin-i-tf «li»i lie -liiitl dr> lli:ii tin- ' j»f-r( -I'm -in.- ' 
irrange his relations with the 



when he be-sc!red Leo fram tdn- 
' lo him, ond remits their gafol. 



', the list of thin 



r tribes 



be not taken from him, und lie pk 
'gafolgyldas' that they may take him i 
scire ; therefore, he calls the 'gnfolgyld 

Lukr, XVI. 

* There is that problem of archaic hi 
most of them belonging to the mid kind region, whu-h certainly point lo the 
colonisation of tribal gronjw. Birch, Proatdhtgt of Brit. Arch. Am., Tot. 
XL, 18-16. ChrN/orian Saxtoieum, 414-1113. Enrle, Land Charter i, 4bS. 
EMDbk, Saxan*, I, 81-32. To this list may he added many other indications 
of a similar form of original settlements ; of such peoples ore the Maegmetas, 
Mer*c warns, Meonwaras, now the hundreds of East and West Meon in 
Hampshire J the ( rertsai, Hw icons and Heeenas; in Hereford and WerOMtV] 
Ibe separate state in the Isle of Wight; the East Anglian ' Folk'; the 
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these original tribal states, existent in and before the seventh 
century, may have become the shires of the tenth century 
kingdoms. How far many of these tribal groups had ad- 
vanced toward statehood, and how far the smaller village 
settlements had became feudalized by the seventh century, 
there is no possibility of knowing. Certain is it, however, 
thnt some existed as complete and independent kingdom- bj 
that time, and equally certain is it that the formation of the 
later so-called heptarchic kingdoms was by a process of absorp- 
tion or of forced federation. 

Such original tribal states must have been naturally estab- 
lished during the entire heathen period of the Saxon conquest/* 
During this period, when a foothold was first obtained on 
English soil, over and over again were the Angles and Saxons 
checked iu their further advance inward by the density of the 
forests and the prevalence of great morasses and fens as well 
as by the stubborn resistance of the Britons. During the 
periods of continuous warfare we may well question the per- 
manency of an agricultural settlement. Enough was it that 
leadership in tribe and clan was becoming more marked 
through the iulluence of the authority which the constant 
standing in arms demanded. But when checked in their 
advance, decades would pass before the spear and the seax 
would be taken up, and it was during such intervals that set- 
tlements would he made and permanent eonitu unities formed 
in the rich lands of Norfolk and Suffolk, along the lowlands of 
Yorkshire and in the fertile clearings of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire. It is probable that there was a greater crowding of 
settlement along the coast, in that narrow strip from Wight 



LindiMsmie in Lincoln ; the Peak settlers nnd Cbiltern settlers; the Mid- 
dle Anglians in Leicester; the Dnrsietns, Wilssstas, Snmenwtas, Qjtnwtlm, 
north and smith, near Peterhorousli and the Cambridgeshire Fens. The 
existence of such trilml groups or states would nlso seem to he shown by 
nmnes of hundreds, taken often from the primitive nnine of Ihe pine* of 
nieeliug for the tribal assembly. Stuhbn, C. H., 115, 1*24-125. J ones, Will- 
tUrt Domt#lay, mi. Elton, ft-i'yini, 355, 369, 376. 379. 
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to Whitby, thau in the interior, yet the evidence on this point 
is by no means conclusive. We may justly assume, however, 
that each of these peonies was a normal tribal group, con- 
structed in the normal tribal manner, perhaps already taking 
on political form. Each of these was, however, a unit in itself 
with army and assembly, made up of the kindred groups. Each 
kindred group or 'niscgth' was not a voluntarily associated 
body of freemen, but a collection of related tribesmen under a 
hereditary leader, a ' masgtli ' chief, a necessary element, for 
a people whose first duty in this early time was war. The 
Bettling down would he according to this military arrange- 
ment. The kindred group would be allotted land whereon 
to erect its village; the ' mregth ' chief, one of the germs 
whence was' to spring the future manorial lord, holding a 
position < >f superiority, and probably receiving a greater share 
of the booty, cattle and slaves, would naturally be given a 
greater portion of the allotted land. He may have occupied 
a house apart as the Basutoe chief and have exercised certain 
administrative functions. Such composite groups without 
political independence, without court and only a village mot 
of the simplest administrative kind were destined to become 
in the development of English constitutional history the unit 
of English constitutional life.' A trace of this relation of the 
'nnegth' to the larger unit is found as late as the time of 
Aethelstan, when it was the duty of the kindred to see that 
each of their landless men should be provided with a lord in 
the liilc mot. It seems probable that tin's folc mot was in many 
cases the origin of the hundred mot, the lowest court, properly 
so called, in earliest Anglo-Saxon times. 

In thus presenting the conditions of settlement we have 
sought for that view which seems to be most probable. If 
we attempt to construct the manor on purely artificial grounds, 
it is difficult to account for its universally wide prevalence. 
If we allow that some of its roots were fastened in a still 



S 



1 Of. Stubbs, C. 3., I, 76-77. 
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more primitive organisation it is possible to understand how 
a manorial system grew up in other countries and among other 
peoples. It is difficult to see why it should have been so gen- 
erally taken for granted, that the Teutonic clan or sept, when 
transported to England was a body of related families without 
head or chief of any kind, or, if there had been such, of so 
purely an elective character as to be without importanae Ea 
the discussion. To start with a clan chieftain whose position 
is practically hereditary and whose strength increases with 
the military nature of the conquest, renders unnecessary the 
extreme theory of usurpation and aggression wherein the 
absence of hereditary right would render the steps in the 
seignorial advancement extremely uncertain, and wherein it 
is quite as possible that in some places half a dozen men as 
well as one should have become owners of the soil and have 
divided manorial prerogatives between them. In Mr. See- 
bohm'3 theory the chief and vital omission is the body of free 
tribesmen, which certainly existed and must be accounted for. 
It is for this triple purpose, to do away with the purely arti- 
ficial origin of the manorial group, to avoid the condition of 
absolute equality>ibl!owed by usurpation and aggression, and 
to account for the free element which formed the larger part 
of the Saxon peoples that we have attempted to draw in this 
introduction a sort of brief in defence of the composite com- 
munity group, which we believe formed one of tbc starting 
points for the later manorial growth. No one can appreciate 
better than ourselves the inadequacy of actual proof for this 
view ; indeed, had there been proof of any kind, the question 
would have been settled long ago, but with all respect be it 
said to the work of greater scholars — we believe it to have aa 
much actual foundation and more probability than the theo- 
ries of either Mr. Kemble or Mr. Seebohm. 

Before passing to the next stage in the discussion it may 
be well to note certain fundamental principles which should 
govern, as It seems to us, auy examination into a problem of 
this kind. The question of proof will depend largely on the 
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adherence to certain broad historical axioms, which cannot be 
neglected in any investigation and which have not always 
been taken into sufficient account, f In the tipt place it is 
highly improbable, that, in the growth of social and political 
institutions from primitive to historical times, there has been 
any uniform process by which later results have been attained. 
We must take into account the fact that there are many com- 
binations of causes and that such combinations are not always 
composed of the same elements. A study of the writings 
of many scientific observers would lead us often to the 
belief that civilization has progressed along parallel lines 
according to one established scheme and that all evidence 
not in harmony with such scheme must necessarily lie re- 
jected. This has been often the case with writers on the evolu- 
tion of marriage, the family, religion and political institutions 
generally. Like causes however do not always produce like 
results and like results do not always spring from causes which 
are identical. "J-fii the second place, we must be careful in our 
use of the argument from analogy. Analogy is not proof, 
but illustration ; its value for the erection of a working hypo- 
thi-is mil always make ita useful adjunct to historical study, 
but in itself analogy can decide very little. Slubbs' diatom 
should he made an historical axiom. "No amount of 
analogy between two systems can by itself prove the urinal 
derivation of the one from the other.'* 1 This is the accusa- 
tion which may be brought against Kemble for the introduc- 
tion of the Mark theory into England and against Seebohin 
for his identification of the Saxon and Roman manorial 
systems. No matter how close the similarity, there will 
always be this vital flaw in Mr, Seebohm'a argument, moll 
similarity cannot prove more than coincidence. ^Ju the tliijd 
place the manor as an institution in English history has not 
been at all places and at all times the same. The well 
developed institution of late medieval times cannot be car- 

•Btubbs, QiT,!, 227. 
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ried back to au earlier period in the growth of that iDStitution ; 
nor can its nature, unless evidenced by a considerable number of 
documents, be accepted even in later times as of universal ap- 
plication. We cannot force the term manor, with all its thir- 
teenth century meaning, upon the eleventh century, nor can we 
premise that the Saxon estate of the eleventh century existed 
in anything like that form three centuries earlier, nor even in 
the eleventh century universally throughout England. For 
this reason we believe that all the Saxon evidence before the 
lieflitiulmai is of little value for Mr. Seebohm'a main argu- 
ment. We look for no singleness of origin nor uniformity 
of custom in the study of the Saxon manor. Too many in- 
fluences were at work to make any single system applicable. 
The original elements that went to form it, aside from the 
lord and the tenure, were too various. The nationalities, the 
inner organ izatiou, the influences acting from without, the 
steps in the growth toward the more completely developed 
manor with private jurisdiction, all would have their own 
peculiar forms according to the portion of England in which 
the development took place. It has already been shown that 
not all England, nor any considerable portion of England 
formed a tabula rasa, whereon a single system of any kind 
could be erected. Approximately similar results may have 
had different causes, although such may not have Ijeen structur- 
ally different; for notwithstanding variance in origin and vari- 
ance in development, the tendency of such development from 
the seventh to the fourteenth century was certainly in a feudal 
direction, although the essential elements may not have become 
established uutil after the Norman conquest. This tendency was 
greatly accelerated by the warlike character of the Anglo-Saxon 
period and the feudal character of the Norman period, and 
this acceleration seems to us more rapid than it actually was 
because of the ignorance and officialism of the Norman law- 
yers, who saw but one uniform manorial type existing through- 
out England. We must take something else than the writings 
of Fleta and Bracton for our guide if we would realize that 
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even in the thirteenth century the systems of land tenure, the 
number of the tenantry, the character of tbeir services and the 
system of administration were far from uniform iu the Eng- 
lish manors. Even Domesday, with its financial regularity, 
its ledger-like completeness, gives no perfectly true picture of 
the inner life of the manor of the eleventh century. Ami lastly 
the author of the Reattiwtineg over and over again tells us 
that the customs and ' folcriht' in some lands differed greatly 
from those in others. 1 Reference to (his document will show 
that this diversity touches nearly every phase of the inner 
manorial life. This leads us to be somewhat cautious about 
accepting any one given system as an explanation solving the 
whole problem. Gomme has discovered traces in very recent 
times of important survivals in the communities of the mid- 
land and the north ; survivals which seem to indicate tribal 
origin. If such peculiarities and differences can be even 
faintly seen at the present time, how much greater must such 
have been five centuries or more earlier. The village com- 
munities mentioned iu Gomme' s evidence relate to the central 
siiircs, the tribal communities to western Scotland and Ireland. 
On the other iiand, the village community investigated by Mr. 
Scebohm, is located solely in the south. The evidence which 
each adduces is not necessarily antagonistic to the other, 
We may not accept their ultimate conclusions, but one thing 
is clear from their work : that, so far as the village and 
its relation to a lord was concerned, it was quite possible for 
systems of quite different kinds to have existed and grown up 
on English soil. 

It will lie generally agreed that the strip of conquered terri- 
tory which extended from Whitby around to Wight and Dorset 
was occupied in some way during the first fifty years by collec- 
tions of Angles, Saxons and Jutes, and perhaps others,' settling 
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down in agricultural communities, tilling the soil and living 
more undisturbed in some parts than in others. Keuible 
assumed that such settlements were composed of bands of 
independent freemen. We have assumed that they were kin- 
dred groups, with, in most cases at least, a recognized, prob- 
ably hereditary chief. This chief may have had separate houses 
and lands, slaves and cattle, though at the same time, because 
a member of the community, he also held with the other 
freemen his legitimate share in the arable lands which were 
Cultivated by all,' This represents one germ from which, under 
the pressure of external influences, the lord of the manor might 
have developed.^, We do not believe that the head of every 
'maagth' was thus transformed, for the feudalizing of this group 
might be under certain circumstances to the disadvantage us w II 
as the advantage of this kindred head, possibly because of the 
rise of landed proprietors, who gained their title in other ways. 
This second source of seignorial privileges was of no -light 
importance as supplementing and occasionally, it may be, dis- 
placing the other. Some manors were without doubt created 
"by means which we may loosely call artificial as contrasted 
with the organic character of the original group. Mr. Free- 
man, in a passage singularly in keeping with the theory lie fore 
us, has presented the two methods, although he does not allow 
that the first ever existed on English soil. He says : " Where, 
as in the Celtic parts of the British islands, the old constitu- 
tion of the genu or clan went on longer than it did among 
ourselves, we can see the actual process by which under the in- 



1 It seems impossible to understand thut condition su familiar in liter 
manors, where tiie demesne land of the lord was made up in Urge part of 
strips In the o|-cn In-Ll, otherwise tli:tn liy miMilerinj* the lord to have heen 
in some way organ ically connected with the village group. Vinogradoff 
says: "The demesne land appeara in fact ma share in the association of 
the village, a large ahare, but still one commensurate with the other hold- 
ings, .... the usual treatment of demesne in the thirteenth century is 
certainly more hi ronfonuity with the Notion thai the lord's land is only ont 
of the shares in the higher group of the village community." Villainage, 817. 
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fluenee of alien jurisprudence the chief of the clan changed to 
the lord of the soil. The land of the clan was held to be the 
land of the chief, and the body of the clansmen, in truth the 
fellow owners, came to be looked on as tenants holding of him. 
In England, where the gentile system died out so much 
sooner, our earliest glimpse of territorial lords sets them before 
us as holding their lands and jurisdictions by grants from the 
king." l It is the latter point which we would briefly discuss. 
^-^" It is only when we examine with care the physical geography 
of England before Domesday, that we can appreciate the im- 
mensity of the tracts of land which were uncultivated, form- 
ing bleak waste, barren moors and dense forests. In the 
midst of this wilderness of wood and marsh settled a popula- 
tion very scanty in numbers. In Domesday half of Dorset 
is still outside the manorial communities. 2 In Yorkshire the 
country now embracing Danby, Glaisdale and Eyton, which 
in round numbers included 38,600 acres, contains in Domes- 
day four tiny patches of cultivated land, in all making no 
more than 1500 acres, a little more than four per cent. 3 In 
the south the clearings were greater, and the area of cultivated 
ground was constantly increasing; but if, in the time of 
Elizabeth, one-third of England was still in waste, we will 
not go far wrong in saying that in the days of A elf ml the 
figures would be reversed. 4 And this, too, in spite of the fact 
that the Romans had labored for three hundred years and the 
Church and the monks for two hundred and fifty more. We 
can very inadequately conceive of the amount of land which 
lay outside of such agricultural communities as were formed 
by these kindred groups. Such unoccupied land would soon 
be made use of, and communities would soon grow up within 
it themselves the basis of Domesdav manors. This would 
have been in part accomplished by the pushing out of new 
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groups into the unbroken territory; in part, in the west and 
northwest, by the continued existence of Celtic communities, 
either surviving the invasion or beyond its reach. But a fruit- 
ful source of manorial rights in these districts would be the 
grants by royalty of uncultivated lands to eotiitie*, millUs or 
ministri and above all to the Church. Abstract conceptions of 
property were foreign to the Teutonic peoples ; of rights in 
that land which furnished (hem support they were keenly cog- 
nizant, but of rules of property in the modern sense there was 
no need, 1 and of conceptions of pro|ierty in the modern sense 
there is no evidence. Therefore it is when we join this absence 
of a theory of property to the existence of such immense tracts 
of unused woodland and wet laud that we can sec bow impor- 
tant would lie the royal right of making grants to individuals. 
Such titles differed markedly from those by which the kindred 
group occupied their land. In the first case such grant was 
of properly in a sense of the word new to the Saxons, u we 
believe. It was property apart from its value for use ; of 
lordship apart from the fact of possession. 1 These grants, 
mentioned in Beowulf, are first found in the laws of Aclliel- 
birht, at a time when the Church first brought her influence 
to bear, au influence largely Roman in its character. Where 
it happened, as it would in ;i majority of casts, that an otvu- 
pation of such lands would take place, and a tun be tim- 
bered, or a by built, or a monastery set in a fertile spot, 
by stream or bourn, in valley or den, then there would be 
gathered together about such tun or by or monastery a 
a collection of huts upon the lands forming a village group. 
Such method would explaiu why on so many manors we find 
so few tenants ; why in the charters aud Domesday Iwok there 
are mentioned sometimes but half-a-dozen, eight, ten, twenty 
with but few slaves and oxen. Thus the first element to be 
formed on these artificial manors, if we may so call thetu, 
L, would be the dominical element, the tun, as used in the traus- 
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latum of Augustine's $olitoqnia and in the Gertfa, the by, as 
we find it in the Danish place names, consisting of the lord's 
or chief's house with its outbuildings and quarters for cattle, 
which was set up in the clearing, hewn from the forest. When 
once this dominical element was formed the development of 
the second part, the village group, would not be a difficult 
matter. The chiefs, whether Saxon or Danish, receiving slaves 
and cattle as a part of their booty, would use the first as a 
dependent agricultural body upon the tfln, the second as a 
meaus for gaining additional cultivators on (he outside lands, 
cultivators who were free, though subject to burdens arising 
from trie new tenure. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that the dominical part of 
the manor had a double origin and that it existed from 
the beginning. That in the south it receiver! strength from 
that most dominical of all forces, the Roman, is most prob- 
able, but such could not have been organic; the Roman in- 
fluence; came through the Church, through the later contact 
with the continent and was not brought by the Saxons from 
lower Germany. The Danish chieftain established his by to 
all intents and purposes in quite as dominical a fashion as 
the Saxou his tun, although it is true, as Domesday shows, 
(hill manorial growth was neither so rapid nor so com- 
plete in the north. What the measure of the Roman in- 
fluence was we will not here enquire; the question is and 
always will be an extremely subtle one. We believe that it 
had a very important part in shaping the growth of the manor, 
but the theory that the villa which Fustel de Coulanges has so 
fully described in I'alleu et h domaine rural, or that which 
M r. Seebohm has found existing on the continent in the fifth 
aud sixth centuries, Pinned the basis of the Saxon manor we 
cannot accept with any more readiness than the conclusion that 
the tribal community of the Celts formed such a model. Had 
the Saxons fitted themselves into the Roman shell they would 
have done so immediately, that is, within* the hundred years 
following the settlement, aud would then, as early as the 
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earliest evidence, have reproduced all the conditions of the 
Rectitudinea, five hundred years later* To believe that this 
was the case seems to us to be taking greater liberties with 
the early testimony than we are in the least warranted in 
doing- We cannot mass the scattered evidence of this long 
period of history and apply it to any other time than ibat to 
which it chronologically belongs. There is now a very 
general agreement that a seignorial head existed from the 
beginning, not as an equal but as a chief, btit this is 
very different from saying that fully developed manors so 
existed. The impetus gained from the method employed 
carried Mr. Seebohm safely over these earlier laws.' Ap- 
proaching the Bubject by the opposite method we find his 
conclusions at fault. The manor grew; it did not spring 
ready made from the ruins of the Roman occupation. 1 The 
origin of the state cannot be based upon any purely legal 
theory : so the origin of the manor was no single transforming 
act. The tribe-state was uothing more than the tribe-people 
taking on gradually a political form. It was not a conscious 
political form. The manor did not become at one stroke a 
conscious feudal institution. Such considerations show the 
futility of the extreme Roman theory; they give free room for 
the entering in of Roman influences, defining and hardening 
the growth. 

We have already assumed that the larger part of the com- 
posite group was originally either, (1) the community of free 



'"The investigation 'from the known to the unknown,'" Buys Profetmr 
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kinsmen, themselves perhaps the owners of slaves, although 
it is presumable that the greater number of the latter must 
have been in the chief's ton ; (2) the Celtic com m unities in 
the west and north, which may have been incorporated into 
other agricultural groups rtr have fallen within the allotment 
or grant of a Saxon eorl or thegn ; (3) free communities which 
may have been similarly incorporated through a failure of 
their kindred chief to maintain pre-eminence, or through the 
absence of such head; or (4) agricultural communities which 
perhaps by slow accretion formed themselves about the tun, 
or by, or monastery created within the waste or forest. 

Allowing the possibility of such combinations, we may draw 
some conclusions regarding the steps which let! to manorial 
growth. We see no way to avoid the conclusion, Mr. Seelmhm 
to the contrary notwithstanding, that the bulk of the members 
of these agricultural communities were freemen, possessed of 
that liberty which was hedged in by more laws than we know 
of to-day, laws of environment, of superstition, of custom, of 
blood and of respect for military prowess. Such influences 
were in the main mental, moral, religious and economic rather 
than physical and political, for they made the primitive Saxon 
a slave, not to a person, but to his ignorance, his fears and the 
necessities of his life. The so-called degradation was in the 
main jurisdictional and economic. Politically the freeman 
did not cease to be u freeman, although it is not easy to define 
freemanship at this time. He did not have full freedom of 
movement, nor of contract, nor was he a free landed pro- 
prietor ; but these were chiefly economic losses, not political. 
The Saxon ceorl was not barred from rising out of his posi- 
tion to any office in the state, though economic reasons in time 
increased the difficulty of bo doing, because this was opposed 
to the interest of the person to whom ho was economically 
subject. It will be seen that once given jurisdictional and 
economic subordination, political and physical subordination 
will tend to follow in their train. This will account for the 
fact that political disability is incident to villeinage, but not to 








ceorlhood. This may 1« the more clearly brought out by a 
brief resume. Without concerning ourselves with the poets, 
where the importance and independence of the ceorl is unmis- 
takable, we may notice what the laws tell us of his status. 
Under Aethelbirht the ceorl was a freeman,' had under him 
servants and dependents," and had a 'mundbyrd' reckoned at 
so much. 3 Under HJoth.fr and Eadric he was still a freeman,' 
possessed a ' flet,' which shows that he was a householder,* and 
his: political status was indicated by the right of acting afl wit- 
ness. 6 Under Wihtrred we are indirectly told that the free- 
man was folk-free, could possess land and a wergeld and go 
where he wished"; we also learn that- he had property "and could 
clear himself by the oath of four other ceorls.* Ao 
to these provisions of the Kentish law, we see that the ceorl 
was certainly not a serf, aud we have no reason to suppose 
that he was even economically dependent; he waa ■ member 
of the 'folc,' himself a 'hlaford' 10 aud land possessor. Id 
Wessex, however, a change has already taken place, two 
hundred years after the settlement, but the ceorl was still polit- 
cally free ; he was in service to a lord " but he still retained his 
freedom ; he was beginning to accept a yard land, to pay gafol 
and to do work," which we have uo special reason to suppose 
was the technical week-work, of which we have the next 
mention two centuries later, vet at the same time he had his 
house, 13 his enclosure" and his fenced meadow. 16 He could also 
bear arms and do military duty," 1 and he enjoyed the same 
privilege in regard to compurgation as the man of gesithcuud 
rank." During the next interval of two hundred ye 
steps in economic dependence were well advanced, and the 
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position of the ceorls ou the estate at Hysseburne shows that 
on one royal estate at least the enrollment of services has 
begun, an enrollment which may have been rendered neces- 
sary through the contemplated transfer of the lands, although 
such enrollment could not have been new. Yet, while there 
is here indicated a subordination of the eeorls upon a manor of 
King Aelfred, hi3 laws show clear indications of the freedom 
of the eeorl, in his right to choose a lord,' in his possessing all 
privileges of the law in matters of trespass and attack, and in 
his being placed upon a footing with the thegn, ealdorraan, 
bishop and king in having 'wer' and security of home. 1 
Traces of this freedom can be seen in all the laws of the tenth 
century, and, last of all, in the Reciitudlnes itself gebur and 
cotsetla are distinctly declared to be free. That upon which 
we would lay chief stress, and which Mr. Seebohni seems to 
have I'urgotteu, is that the ceorl, the gebur, could be politically 
free and legally recognized, and at the same time be placed 
economically in a dependent, almost servile, position. 

Let us now consider in detail the two processes which, 
as it seems to us, have had the most vital influence in bring- 
ing about such a change in the status of the ceorl, as is seen 
in the villein of Domesday and in the law of the twelfth cen- 
tury; /the first process producing the predial subjection, the 
loss of freedom included in the obligation to labor for another ; 
£jjie other, the growth of the jurisdictional supremacy of the 
chief, the lord, the thegn, to whom alone the manorial juris- 
diction applies, for that peculiar power and privilege which 
we call manorial was centred in the lord, spreading thence 
over the 'tonscip' or vill and in no wise springing out of the 
village community itself, whatever may have been the original 
organization of the latter. 

In the absence of any adequate state protection, in that 
transition period from tribalism to organized political life, 
certain needs arise wh left tend to give form to the relations 
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between man and man. This relation is not incident to Ro- 
mano-Celtic, and Romano- Germanic civilization only, but it 
is to be found in regions so distant and among peoples bo 
diverse as to lead to the opinion that it represents a phase 
in social development in many countries 1 and was not the 
out workings of the peculiar institutions of any one. The 
Feudalism of history shows the influence of the Roman law 
and custom, but the principles of feudal development were 
not derived from any outside source. The need of protection 
and of the means to support life was common to such a 
transition period when safety lay in the strength of the sword 
and not of the state, and when the chief means of sustenance 
for the body of tribesmen were gained through the tillage of 
the soil. Tins condition was as true of Auglo-Saxon Britain 
as it was of the Frankish lands. It is probable that client- 
ship in .some form had become established as early as the laws 
of Kent and Wessex. It is more than reasonable to suppose, 
from the nature of the conquest and the frequency of the 
inter-state forays, that in this early period the agricultural 
life bad become an unsettled one; that the customary neces- 
sities for ploughing, tilling ami harvesting, wueb as cattle, tools 
and seed, upon which so much depended and which became a 
main object in the plunder of the time, would form a most 
precarious capital and would tend more and more to an 
unequal distribution. Not only would the need of protec- 
tion be a cause leading to the dependence of the ceorl, for 
which protection man looked to man not to the state, but the 
absence or loss of capital necessary to till the village lands 
would cause the same ceorl or kindred body of ceorls to turn 
for aid to a superior, who had become audi, either from a pre- 
existent position of headship, from greater wealth in cattle, 
from the authority conferred by a growing royal administra- 
tion, or from all three combined. That this is not a mere 
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conjecture we know from a wide prevalence of the custom, 
nowhere more clearly brought out than in the Brehon laws, 
upon which Sir Henry Maine has laid so much stress, and 
the meaning of which Mr. Freeman recognizes in the quo- 
tation already made. The cow-lord or Bo-aire chief sup- 
plied to needy membera of the tribe a certain 'settene' or 
equipment, consisting of draught animals, such as horses or 
oxen, in which the latter predominated. For this outfit the 
'saer,' or free stock tenant, gave an annual return of one- 
third of the stock furnished. But as it would presumably 
happeu that a return in stock could not be made, the chief 
would accept in lieu thereof or in addition manual labor, such 
as the erection of a 'dun ' fort or the reaping of the harvest 
or in some cases, military attendance upon the chief. In ad- 
dition the chief received a food-rent and was entitled to full 
homage from the free tribesmen. This relation was, however, 
limited to seven years and no one was compelled to assume 
it. The relation between the chief and bis 'saer' stock 
tenant was carefully regulated by law, and when the chief 
was the Flathe, there arose the corusflnthe, winch contains the 
suggestive statement that one of the obligations was to furnish 
a working man to the chief for every ' samhaisc ' heifer which 
the chief had given as Btock. 1 Thus in the case of the 'Saer- 
Ceile or free-stock tenants, we find only a mutual contract, 
breakable at any time by either party under certain conditions; 
hut at the same time we see how one free man could enter 
into obligations to another, obligations which could be met 
in the only manner known to the time, the furnishing of 
gafol, work aud military attendance. If, however, the stress 
of need became greater, a new and more burdensome relation 
might be entered into, wherein the tenure established became 
permanent and an inerea.se in stock was given, for which a food- 
rent or gafol— to use the Saxon phrase — was returned. The 
tribesman might enter directly into this relation or he might 
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first Ijeeome a 'saer' stock tenant, and then, if through dis- 
astrous harvest or other cause lie was unable to return the 
stock at the end of the seven years or preferred not to do 
so, he could transform his 'saer' stock tenancy into 'daer' 
stock tenancy, a condition which Dr. Sullivan says resembled 
privileged villeinage or villein socmen of feudal times, a close 
whose services were base but fixed and certain, though estab- 
lished by custom only. In the case of the 'daer' stock ten- 
ant the food payments were recorded in most exact detail, 
together with penalties lor neglect or carelessness. Through 
' daer ' stock tenancy a free tribesman could descend to a jjosi- 
tion of complete economic dependence. The main difference 
between the two forms of tenancy seems to have been that, in 
the one case ('saer' stock), the tribesman, free and possessing 
stock of his own, simply added to this that which the chief 
furnished him, with both of which he cultivated his share of 
the tribe land; in the other case ('daer' stock), the tribes- 
man was wholly indigent, po-sessing no other stock than that 
which the chief gave. Yet, though a bond tenant as the 11:11m- 
implies, he stood higher because of his origin than those of 
foreign or other tribal stock, the 'daer botacV tenants, to 
whom the chief granted not only stoek but land, thus placing 
them in a position of full villeinage. 1 Similar to this pntcess 
which touched the economic freedom of the ' Ceiles,' was that 
which in Welsh law reduced the free tribesman, ' boneddig/ 
to a position dependent upon the Uchelwr, the territorial lord. 
These native free Cymri formed the class of ' aillts,' tenants to 
the Uchelwr, and although there is no such definite mention 
of the process by which the dependence was brought about, M 
in the ease of the Brehon laws, yet it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that it was not essentially different: the 'Ijpneddig' 
would correspond to the ' Saer C6ile,' the " taeog to Uie 
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Iii later times something similar is to be 
in what is known as the steel-bow tenancy, by which tenure' 
the lord furnished cattle and outfit, although it had rather 
the form of a lease than a dependent tenancy. 1 Without 
going more deeply into a discussion of the process, as governed 
by Irish and Welsh law, we seem to be at leant warranted in 
the inference that so far as the evidence at our disposal is con- 
cerned there is no reason why such a process, similar in regard 
to the general features, should not have been taking place on 
English soil. A form of clientship had already been eDtered 
iatOBB is clear both from the presence of 'mtindbyrd ' in Kent- 
ish law, 3 and from the fact that freemen, both of gesithcund 
and ceorlish rank were subordinate to a lord (dryhten), a rela- 
tionship which is declared to be according to the old right.' 
Allowing that it were possible for the members of the kindred 
community still remaining free, to enter into a contract which 
beanie eventually a permanent tenure, there were still other 
methods by which the chief or lord might increase this num- 
ber of dependents. If, as we have already supposed, he bad 
originally a larger share of the community lauds be might 
well increase this title, in the waste either through grant or 
aggressive extension ; in the community by escheat, through 
tne death of freemen, either in war or at home with default of 
succession, through vacancies created by the departure of a 
freeman from one estate to another or through forfeiture aris- 
ing from a reduction to slavery. In anv of these cases the 
authority of the head as administrator might be easily trans- 
formed to the authority as owner. The communal character 
of the village holdings, the fact that there was do conception 
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of individual ownership even in the strips which the ceorl ml- ' 
tivated,and the fact that land was comparatively unimportant | 
and cheap, as compared with the instruments for tilling it, I 
would render the ceorl's grasp upon a particular piece of land ' 
very uncertain. In order to fill these vacancies or to increase 
the numbers of those tilling the lands additions would be 
sought for not from within but from without. The Irish 
Flathe not only gave stock and land within the tribe but 
he allied stranger .septs, settling them upon his waste lauds 
in the same tenancy as that of the Saer and Daer Chiles, 
of his own tribe. 1 It is neither difficult nor incongruous to 
conceive of a similar process taking place on the lands of a 
thegn, who had received a grant from the king, either in con- 
nection with an old community or a new body pushing out 
into the uncultivated lauds. But besides the settlement ofN 
kindred groups upon the lands of another, it was a common 
act among the Celts fur the lord to seek single tenants from 
without, from other lands and other peoples ; to receive under 
certain conditions and after a certain time strangers or refugees, 
giving them protection and an allotment in the field or the 
waste land. Such were termed ' fuidhirs ' and ' buthachs ' 
in Irish law, 'alltudg' in Welsh, aud though usually of 
foreign, that is, non-Celtic stock, yet it was possible for a 
person, passing from one part of a country to another, settling 
down upon the lands of another, to be treated as an ' alltud,' 
receiving an allotment in the village fields. Under Welsh 
law the ' alltud ' who continually changed his settlement was 
not under bondage, but if he remained and his posterity to 
the fourth generation, then the Uchelwr became the proprietor 
of the great grandson forever. 5 When therefore we find such 
processes, such changes of economic status, taking place among 
a MiUil people, and when we know that in the history of social 
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economic growth such processes can be traced very widely 
as forming a necessary phase in the transition from tribalism to 
settled political life, may we not, in the absence of more adequate 
explanation, at least advance the hypothesis that the Anglo- 
Saxons, receiving influence from, though seldom consciously 
nodding themselves after, the Roman and Celtic custom, 
passed through the stage which the Brehou law makes so 
clear to us, and laid the foundations for a native feudalism. 
The feudalism of the Anglo-Saxon laws is nowhere so thorough 
nor so well defined as that of the continent from the tenth to 
the twelfth centuries. It is lacking in many essential ele- 
ments, though at the same time tending toward a greater uni- 
formity and elaborateness; a feudalism standing half-way 
between that latent in the Celtic law and the established 
feudal system of the continent. It is not by any means easy 
to harmonize the laws of Kent and W'essex with Mr. Seebohm's 
theory. They can be more satisfactorily understood on the 
supposition that the economic dependence of the ceorl WM iii 
process of development than on the supposition that the ceorl 
was the member of a village in serfdom, for there is the union 
of legal and physical freedom with service for another. The 
freeman, still remaining a freeman, was under a lord, giving 
gaiol and performing work. He was furthermore forbidden 
to leave his lord. The presence of such a law shuws that we 
are dealing with a custom, and fri.ru the reiteration in different 
forms in later laws, we are to presume that the ceorl continued 
to move from 'scire' to 'scire,' notwithstanding thi* injunc- 
tion. Economic necessity would tend more and more to bind 
this formerly free-moving man to a continuous labor for the 
same lord, for the law does not appear to require more than 
that the gcbar adhere to the lord whom he was then serving. 1 
It would seem strange for the hiring of oxen by one ceorl of 
another to have become so common in the village in serfdom as 
to require a law to regulate it, such freedom of contract hardly 

1 /«, 30. 
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seems consistent with servitude. 1 As to the provision regard- 
ing the agreement for a yard-land, there is nothing in it which 
warrants Mr. Seebohm in saying that it represents what the 
manor to all intents and purposes was afterwards. He has 
inserted a tenth and eleventh century meaning into the 
and eighth. The community of Ine's laws is a remarkably 
well advanced one, but there is not a single indication in all 
these laws of ceorliah serfdom. We have seen the Irish Ceile 
taking stock and arranging for work and gafol ; the law of Ine 
shows much the same. The ceorl or gebur is a freeman enter- 
ing into an arraugeruent with a lord, by which he pays gafol for 
land allowed him in the open field. But it seems that lords 
had been taking advantage of the position of the gebur to require 
more than the simple gafol, to force work from them on the 
demesne, the lord's own share; evidently this encroachment 
upon the gebfir's right has become so common as to call the 
attention of the king and his Witan. If not why should 
the law have been passed? It was decree* 1 that in cases 
of such seignorial usurpation the right of the gebor should 
be protected and that he might refuse to do the extra work, 
unless he received a ' botl,' a house to dwell in, in addi- 
tion to the acres; even if this were not done and the gebftr 
refused to work, the open field strips could not be taken from 
him so long as he paid his gafol. Surely if this indicates 
anything it indicates that the lords were taking advantage of 
this economic dependence of the geburas to such an extent 
that the law was obliged to step in and protect them. We 
have here, therefore, nothing more than the regulation of a 
custom, uow common, of furnishing to anyone, who desired 
protection, whether native or foreigner, 1 a share in the old acres 
or strips in a newly opened shot or furlong. On the estate ■! 
Hysseburne, in 900 a. d., after four centuries of most import- 



*For the presence of foreigners, i 
23 £3, 24 >,i, 32. 
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ant changes, we are introduced to the first example of enrolled 
services. Such enrollment does not appear to be new : the 
gafol paid for the yard-land in Ine was registered ; Aelfred's 
law mentions the 'bold getaele/ which clearly contains the 
idea of enrollment of services. But the existence of such in- 
dicates nothing definite, and here in the oldest custumal, 
which we have, we find a looseness of expression worthy of 
notice. First, the land held by the ceorls is not called the 
yard-land, but the family holding, the ' hiwisc.' The ceorls 
may be legitimate descendants of an original tribal commu- 
nity, whose lord is the king. There are no indications of 
newly introduced geburas, indeed the term 'gebur* is not used 
at all, the members of the community are simply ceorls. Then, 
too, while that which is gafol and gafol work is definitely 
stated, yet the time when the labor is to be performed is left 
open, to the free will of the ceorls, to be done in their own 
good time. The week work is equally indefinite, it has not 
become fixed ; the ceorls are merely to do that which is ex- 
pected of them, according as directed. There are no extra 
services, no precations. On the estate at Dyddenham, the 
process of setting land to gafol is clearly stated ; that cus- 
tumal shows us that new lands are constantly cleared, divided 
and set out to tenants. 

In both of these instances two points are to be noted. 
These manors are both royal manors, the one of Aelfred the 
other of Eadwig, and, if we may draw any inference from 
Celtic custom, feudal ization would be more rapid there than 
elsewhere, because the 'saer' and 'daer' stock tenant was 
obliged to take stock from the king, but need not from the 
Flathe or Bo-aire chief. Then, furthermore, there can be little 
contradiction of the statement that, because the custumals at 
Hysseburne and Dyddenham and the Rectitudines are our only 
evidence, we are therefore dealing with material which shows 
us a high degree of continental influence, brought in through 
royalty and the Church. Such influence may be seen, for 
instance, in the form which the relation between lord and 
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ceorl took ; in its likeness to Roman custom ; in a more rapid 
fastening upon the gebur of the week-work, and the preca- 
tions; and in the early reduction of this relation to writing. 
This will go far toward explaining the similarity between the 
continental system and that recorded in England during the 
Anglo-Saxon period. It will not, however, satisfy us that there 
were not, in other parts of England, all gradations of economic 
dependence, from that closely analogous to the Celtic 
already noted, especially in the north and southwest and the 
west midland, to that which has a distinct Roman tinge in the 
south and southeast. It is hardly within our province to 
examine into the minutiae of this arrangement. If Mr. See- 
bohm's chain of evidence discloses, as it certainly does, a more 
rapid feudal izati no, it by no means follows that a test made 
with what material there is for other parts of England would 
show the same. That test must be made before the question 
can be definitely settled, or the problem even approximately 
solved. All that we can feel confident of at present is that 
the economic dependence was not borrowed but was of native 
growth. * 

v7 Let us turn for a closing word to the second process, of 
/ no less importance than the first, the development of the 
manorial jurisdiction. It is at once evident, that until this 
question shall become the subject of a special and critical 
examination on the part of those competent to express an 
/T> opinion, any treatment must be largely speculative. In deter- 
* * mining those causes which ultimately brought the free tribes- 
men to Iwndage, we believe that this will stand as an equally 
influential factor beside the economic, and that the two com- 
bined will go a long way toward determining the rise of the 
lord of the manor. Trace back the manorial court as far as we 
may — and it seems probable that this can be done to the begin- 
ning at least of the tenth century — and we find it to he a court 1 
held in a manor house with the lord at. its head. This court rep- 
resents a jurisdictional authority, derived not from within but 
from without. In the entire absence of knowledge regard i 
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the village mot, the opinion has become prevalent that the 
village m6t was not a court but that the lowest court was that 
of the hundred. Professor Maitland, finding it difficult to con- 
ceive of a ' village community ' worthy of the name which 
had no court of its own, has propounded ' the rather novel 
suggestion, based upon a study of the map of England, that 
the vill of ancient times was originally a tract as large as the 
hundred, 1 and that the court of the hundred was originally the 
court of the vill. If this be true then we believe that early 
England will show instances where the tribe-state was bo 
small as to be composed of but a single community and 
where the fole nifit would he to all appearances the village 
molT" In either case, however, the hundred court might still 
he the lowest court. May we not suggest that it wan by 
devolution from the hundred court of jurisdictional authority 
to the head of the local agrarian community, to the head of a 
clan, which as a kindred organization may have included more 
tban one village group within its authority, or to the landed 
gesith or thegn, which made possible a more rapid extension 
of manorial lordship. Sir Henry Maine has noted some 
such process in India, where he says that in the headman of 
the community there were vested certain judicial powers, medi- 
ating in disputes, interpreting custom, and keeping order, as 
well as a regular jurisdiction confided to him by the British 



'Ardurolagieal Raiem, IV, 234-235. 

'"What is the size of a hundred 7 The size of a hundred, as it has 
come down to us. may vary from 2 square mile? to 300. But it is well known 
that the large hundred*, generally speaking, have all the appearance or 
being more modern than the email hundreds. It is to those counties that 
were the first (o he settled by German invaders that we must go for our 
■mall hundreds, Kent, Sussex and Wessex. The Kentish hundred is quite 
a small place; there are several instances in which it contains but two 
parish*-* and, therefore (true for Kent) hut two Tills; indeed, if I mistake 
net, there ib a case in which the hundred contains but one parish and an- 
other in which it contains but a part of a single parish. Then there are in 
hundreds in England which hold but six, five and four parishes.'' 
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government.' It is not difficult to conceive that in England 
with the growing power of the king, and the need of a more 
effective local administration, the head of the community or 
clan group would lie invested with jurisdictional powers, which 
would give him a certain judicial character, of a nature simi- 
lar to that conveyed in the feudal immunity. Whether such 
came from the king or from the hundred court is difficult to 
determine, but some such step would explain one fact regard- 
ing the manorial system ; the fact that the manorial boundaries 
do not always coincide with township and parish boundaries. 
The only satisfactory explanation of this is to derive the 
jurisdictional authority from without, to vest it in the person 
of the chief, gesith or thegn, without regard to the agricultural 
group of freemen, and to relieve his powers from a necessary 
limitation to the bounds of the village iiself. Thus the 
village would form a political unit independent of the manor, 
while the manor would represent a jurisdictional rather than 
a territorial or political unit. Such power vested in ihe lord 
might very readily, in process of time, increase the means 
by which the lord could extend bis control over the lands and 
services of the agricultural group, for the possession of such 
power would tend to disable the ceorl against his agricultural 
superior, and though he were still personally free in law, yet 
in an action between himself and his lord or in a case of 
aggression injurious to the ceorl, the privilege would all be on 
the side of the lord. 

But this is, until some evidence be brought forward to sup- 
port it, largely conjectural. So far as we can form au opinion 



'Village Ojmmuiiities, 154-156. Maine knew ot' no well-aulhenticawd 
example of a community ■•xc r.-i^inL; :ii>M>lnii> liherly "I" choice in electing 
it? Iieiul'iiati. '■Sometimes (In? ullicc "I" Hl j :i> Lru:tii I ■clouds absolutely to the 
head of a particular family ; sotneti s 1 i"'Inn_'- to Jjihi primarily ; some- 
time- there U a power of choosing hitu limited to privileged household*." 
Many of thene great proprietors, he think*, were chieftains of clam with 
hereditary influence. We cannot reconcile this passage with the village 
com ni unity theory. 
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at present, it would appear to be this very jurisdictional 
authority combined with the economic powerlessness of the 
community of freemen, the absence of any absolute conception 
of property, such as the chief would have over his own domain 
or the thegn over the land granted to him, and the military 
ascendency which the warlike leader would gain during a 
period of conquest, that rendered possible the growth of 
manorial and feudal headship on the one side, and of the de- 
pendence and disability of the free tribesmen on the other. 
In one conclusion we have confidence, whatever may be the 
final verdict upon the subject of which this essay treats, it will 
not be in favor of either an original servile condition for the 
bulk of the Saxon folk, or a condition of unmodified liberty 
and democracy. 

We may now turn from the discussion of what is at best 
an intricate problem to the examination of the manor itself, 
its structure, arrangement and internal economy. By the year 
1000 A. D., the local life of England was approximating the 
manorial form, though we know little of this life, save in the 
south, before Domesday. The following chapters are, how- 
ever, an attempt to bring together into compact form such 
information as Saxon literature can furnish upon the subject. 
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CHAPTER I. 
The Lands of the Manor. 



Before entering upon a description of the manor itself, it 
will be necessary to take a rapid view of the customary law 
of the Anglo-Saxons, so fur as it related to their system of 
land tenure. In this system there was to be found no definite 
legal scheme, no development of general principles applicable 
to all cases and instances. Manors similar in form and organ- 
ization might stand in different relations to the state and the 
king, might be burdened with different obligations. Although 
the old English land system was in the main that of the old 
Germanic law, it was gradually overshadowed by the Roman 
ideas of property, before which the customary law, tenaciously 
lingering in local life, was obliged to give way. Since, how- 
ever, in Anglo-Saxon times custom was still dominant and in 
consequence of this the land system, based on no logical scheme, 
was of necessity complicated, students have been a long time 
unfolding the meaning of the nomenclature which the laws offer. 

At present, however, nearly all authorities are agreed and 
there is little dissent from the scheme now accepted. The 
parcels of land, homesteads, arable land and wastes, which 
lay scattered over the country, have been divided according to 
the origin of the tenure into two great classes; 1 first, land 
still held by virtue of settlement or conquest, rights to which 
rested on custom ; and second, lands held by virtue of a grant 



'Lodge. Anglo-Saxon Law, 57. For a criiicisai of llie melhod which 
Lodge ha» employed, »ev Potluvk, land iuici, (18S3) Appendii B. 190-190. 




or deed called in Anglo-Saxon a ' boc,' book, or written in- 
strument. Possession of this kind supposes acquisition from 
a previous owner, the king, or as is more commonly thought, 
some other possessor, a member of any eomitntus whose leader 
was not the king, who may have held it as a share of the 
conquered territory or have acquired his right to it in any of 
the original ways, by settlement, gift or redemption. 

Land of the first kind, that is, such as originated in custom, 
has been subdivided into three classes; family land, common 
land and folcland. The family laud is not unusually ex- 
pressed by the term alodial, although Professor Pollock pre- 
fers the term heir-laud, inasmuch as there is no reason to 
believe that alod was a pnre_Engl ish word at all ; in all prob- 
ability it was introduced by the Normans.' Such land, as the 
land of the family, formed the basis of the homestead and 
has been generally thought to mark the origin of private 
property in land. Maurer's definition is sufficiently explan- 
atory ; family land was " that land which at the period of 
the first settlement, either by means of a formal distribu- 
tion or because of a customary right of occupation fell into 
the private possession of memlrers of the same family." z Such 
land is the 'yrfe'- or 'erfe'- land of the documents, that is 
the hereditary land, land which could be passed down in the 
family but could not at first be alienated." As the family tie 
began to break down alienation under certain conditions crept 
in, conditions that would vary as did everything that was based 
on custom. Land of this nature was iinbnrdened and untax- 
able* and it seems probable that it continued to exist as such 



1 Pollock, Land Lam, 191, and note 1. On tbe alod, nee Fustel de Cuu- 
langtt, Lailm. tt k domain rural, 152-153, 155-158, 161. 

'M»urer, KriL Veb., I, 98. 

' Hrrcdhim in lilt Twelve Tallies ia (he farmstead, the garden about the 
hotis*. Bnin«, Fonlm Juri* Romani Anliqui, 25, Tab, VII, J 3. Momuiaen, 
BomUcha StaaUn-aAt, III, 23-24. 

'Burdens were imposed upon (he person not (he land, ,ih i* i-i-idcnl from 
the fact that the trinoda ntresiitai was not common to all land but lo nil 
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until a late period of Saxou history, perhaps nnt.Il the Nor- 
nian Conquest.' Without pressing the analogy too far it is 
helpful in understanding the nature of this tenure to compare 
the ' erfe' land, as based upon no grant or written document 
and deriving its title from the necessities of settlement, to the 
homestead allotments in our New England towns. In the 
latter rase, however, the tie binding the community was no 
longer a tie of real or supposed blood relationship, it was an 
economic and religious bond, for the land was divided acmril- 
ing to the contributions to a common fund. 

Land of the second class, common land, was not held by a 
Single family but by a community; it may have been that 
portion of the district allotted or seized by the kindred group, 
which was in excess of its actual needs for cultivation and the 
establishment of homesteads. Much discussion has arisen 
regarding the exact relation of the community to this unoccu- 
pied land, and it has been assumed that the seizure of this land 
by the 'overgrown ceorl' was an important step in that encroach- 
ment upon the primordial rights of the community, whereby 
he ultimately became the lord of the manor. The writings of 
Nasse have proved conclusively the existence of such common 
lands within the ' tunscips,' consisting of pasture and forest. 
Such 'tunscip' lands are to be kept sharply distinguished 
from the common meadow mentioned in the laws of Ine, 
which was not for the use of all but only of a limited number.* 
In examining the relation which the community originally 
bore to this land, we have unfortunately nothing upon which 
to base an opinion except analogy and a few lingering traces. 
These, however, seem adequately to prove a distinct recog- 
nition of the right of common enjoyment and usage in such 



people. Maurcr, I, B8. Lodge, TS. The Rtdiludinet snys that " the |*gn 
shall do three tilings for Ida land," but the phraseology here is somewhat 
ambiguous and the teit is of n comparatively late date. 

1 Pollock, L. L., 182. 
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parts of the land as were needed for daily use. But tbe fact 
of a recognition of ownership is not so clear; il is not so cer- 
tain that at any period such lands were looked upon as the 
property, in the legal sense, of the body of men who formed 
the com mu nity group. This point is important, for if it he 
true that the members of the community had no very precise 
conception of property in the abstract, and we have yet to see 
any adequate proof that archaic society conceived of property 
in that sense «f the word, then it would be a far less difficult 
matter for the title to such lands to pass into the hands of a 
superior, au eorl, gesith or thegn, although at the same time 
tbe privileges enjoyed would coutinue to survive. We would, 
in fact, see a growth parallel to that of the king's title to the 
uncultivated land of the kingdom. 

In close connection with these common lands of the 'tun- 
acip,' there has arisen the question regarding the so-called 
' hundred '- land. There is no direct evidence for its existence. 
Nasse says that the growth of larger ' mark ' associations com- 
prising several townships cannot be maintained,' and such a 
corporate association is necessary for the holding of folctand 
by a ' hundred.' Maurer, who has drawn so largely on Swed- 
ish evidence, where the hi'iraihsiiliii-inmni/ar corresponds to 
what would be the common land of a ' hundred/ comes to the 
conclusion that there was no such land. 2 Earle, however, can- 
not accept Maurer's conclusion, and finds it reasonable to sup- 
pose that the 'hundred' held land, though he advances no 
evidence for his inference.* The existence of ' teothung land,' 



1 ETmM) SB. ■ Maurer, I, 89. 

' Earle, L. C, Intr., liii. Cf. Stuhbs, C. H., I, 105, note 2. Lewis (Ana. 
Laux nj Wala, 274-275], comparing the institutions of England with those 
of tbeCelu, finds reason Tor thinking that the 'hundred ' gemot had jurisdic- 
tion over the Iblcland within its boundaries, anil therefore conjectures that 
tbe 'hundred' possessed land. He bases his statement on the laws of Eadward 
the Elder, II, (2, and fills out his argument with reference to the Welsh 
cantrtr. In this case his argument wholly begs the question and Stuhbs 
has already answered it in general terms. C. H., I, 68. 
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the meaning of which is certainly obscure can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory evidence upon which to base an argument 
in favor of the possession of land by a ' hundred. It is easier 
to follow Maurer than Earlc and we see no reason for suppos- 
ing that the 'hundred,' though a judicial unit, formed in any 
sense a corporate community. If ever as a tribe-district it 
had common lands such must have been absorbed into die 
folcland of the kingdom, of which it became a part, and would 
in all probability have come under the royal prerogative. 

This same folcland forms the third of the varieties' contained 
within the first class. The commonly accepted definition of 
this term, which has had many interpretations, is the simplest : 
it was the folk-land, the land of the people in their collective 
capacity as the State. It was the land left to the nation after 
every man and community had received all that was desired. 
According to this view every possessor of family land bad at 
least a theoretical right in both the common land of the com- 
ruuuity where he dwelt and the national laud as well. This 
definition has not gone unchallenged and there is justice in 
some of the exceptions taken. Already has Nasse pointed 
out that over all the uncultivated lands except tbo.se held by 
the agrarian communities the king had a kind of head seig- 
nory. "In many title deeds the kings grant pasture, mast 
and rights of forest or uncultivated lands, and especially of 
woods, which were sometimes called king's woods, and some- 
times common woods. There were also grants of rights of 
pasturage, which were to be exercised in common with the 
royal cattle, or which were limited by the pasture rights of the 
king. By the researches of Allen, K em hie and K. Maurer, 
it has been shown that it was in the highest degree probable 
that this uncultivated land, to which the king's right so gener- 
ally prevailed, was the 'cyninges folc-laud.' The king had the 
power to grant this land, still retaining its nature as folc-land, 
for the private use of individuals, ... In details there is 
also a great deal which is uncertain and obscure ; but the ques- 
tion as to the nature of the people's land is foreign to our pur- 




pose, because, although as long as it was not granted arid cul- 
tivated, its use by the neighboring inhabitants for wood and 
pasture, subject to royal regulation was in existence, yet its 
relation to a land with agrarian community and copartner- 
ship, was a very distant one." ' There is much fruitful thought 
In this suggestion, but that upon which we would lay especial 
stress is the deriniteness of the royal claim upon the folcland, 
and the indefiniteness of the popular claim. As has already 
been suggested in speaking of the common land there is 
danger of introducing a use of the word property which is 
something of an anachronism. The individual member of the 
community group bad in common with his family clear con- 
ceptions of separate ownership in the land upon which the 
homestead stood and in common with the other villagers in 
the strips of land which lie cultivated ; lie also had a clear 
conception of the concrete rights which he enjoyed in the 
uncultivated land and waste. But it is not so evident that 
he looked upon unused land as property, even the unused 
land of his own village and much less the great wastes be- 
yond. On a priori grounds it is not difficult to picture the 
Anglo-Saxon freeman as a free citizen and sunrager with well 
developed ideas of prerogative and property ; but such a rep- 
resentation does not well accord with the social and moral 
condition in which we know the ceorl to have been. Land is 
different from booty and this absence of a defiuitcness of claim 
on the jiart of the people themselves would render more 
simple the rapidity of the royal encroachment, just as it 
renders more easily comprehensible tbe rapid growth of man- 
orial seignorv. It would be vastly easier for the royal claim 
already so well established, as Nasse points out, to expand 
until tbe tei-ru oommunut has become terra regis — and the ex- 
istence of the fact would long precede the existence of the 
name — than for the people, with no clear conception of general 
property rights, conceptions which the Church, centred about 
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the royal court, was making familiar through its connection 
with Rome, to maintain their prerogatives, even allowing that 
it was clearly understood what these prerogatives were. There 
is no clear evidence for the definition which has been given of 
folclaud, yet so acceptable has been Allen's discussion ' of the 
word, that there has been little desire of calling it in question and 
no good reason therefor. The two main supports for the inter- 
pretation given are, the meaning of the term lolcland itself, and 
the fact that in order to alienate it the consent of the Witan 
as the representative of the nation was necessary. The fact 
that the Witan was acting as the representative of the nation 
is only conjectural though supported by the opinions of nearly 
all scholars. 1 A German writer has recently advanced aii ex- 
treme and fanciful view regarding the meaning of folclaud.' 
He asserts that there is no proof that the word ' folclaud ' had 
any such vague meaning as the " people's land " and that the 
theory that the consent of the Witan, as arising from their 
position as representative of t be people, was necessary, is wholly 
untenable and stands or falls with the mar kgenoseenschqft theory, 
which of course he does not accept.* He denies that folclaud 
was ungranted land, and quote* Massc's phrase "that its rela- 
tion to the land with an agrarian commiiDity and copartner- 
ship was a very distant one." He considers the ungrauted land 
to have been from the earliest times royal land and not people's 
land. Taking Beowulf as his guide, he finds that the kingdom 
in that poem was considered to be the 'ethel' of the royal house, 
from which the king, as the poem iucidentably shows, made 



'Allen, On Ikt Royal Prerogative, 136-152. 

•Stubbs' opinion is positive ami of lliexrealest weight "But where folk- 
land was turned into booltland, thul ih, where a grant was made by which 
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Gierke, Unleriuchiingcn zur Dmttchen StaaU- vnd RtchttgachklUc, XVII. 

'Hermann, 135-6. 
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grants; 1 that in Beowulf the word ' folc' invariably means 
not popuhus but exercilus and further confirmation of this 
meaning he extracts from (he Anglo-Saxon laws. 3 Therefore 
according to this theory, we are not to interpret the word ' folc- 
land' as a Teutonic expression for agtr publicus, but as that 
laud which was granted to the ' folc,' that is to those profes- 
sional warriors, the thegn, gesith, geneat, who were always in 
military service and not so merely by reason of a special 
suiiimiuis.* Thus folcland was not a general term for all un- 
used land but a definite term applied only to land thus 
grunted. While Hermann's definition of folcland has about 
it an air of improbability, yet his discussion may well call for 
a reexamination of Allen's argument and a redetermination of 
the relation of the king to the unoccupied land. Can we feel 
certain that such land was at any time looked upon, in an ab- 
stract sense, as the property of the nation or have we drawn 
nur onuL-eptions rather from the parallel of later times. Eng- 
land of this period was not a paradise of yeomen. Palgrave 
says that the Anglo-Saxon law always supposes the existence 
of a territorial superior.* Is there not a danger of forcing 
into the period of no evidence at all too exalted an idea of 
the democratic individuality and collective importance of the 
Anglo-Saxon 'folc'? Such a conscious conception of national 
rights would hardly seem to rind a place when the power of 
royalty and of manorial lordship began to develop very early 
through the stress of the military nature of the conquest, and 
when the rights of seignory began to extend over the wilds and 
wastes as the first step in the expansion of a nascent feudal 
supremacy. 

In turning to bflcland, which forms the second of the classes 
into which Lodge has divided the varieties of land known to 



■Hid, 137. Probably referring to Beowulf, 2195-2136, 2995; supra, p. 50. 
'Ibid, 138. Schrader says definitely thai the people and the army were 
one anil that the O. H. G. folc included both meanings, 399. 
"JMi, 138. • Palgrave, Eng. Om.ni., I, 84. 
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the Anglo-Saxons, we reaeh a subject which has always been 
a matter of varied interpretation. 1 The view uow accepted as 
the result of the researches of Allen, supplemented by Maurer 
and others, is that bocland, as the word implies, was land 
held as private property under the express terms of a written 
instrument called a book. The essential points of this tenure 
were its nature as private property acquired through a written 
document, the fact that its name was derived from the docu- 
ment through which it Lad been acquired, and the fact that it 
differed from folcland as private property differs from terra 
communis. It is generally agreed that bflcland was property 
in full ownership;' that it was created from the folcland, as 
family land was, so far as it can be determined, never turned 
into bocland; 3 that the 'bflc' was the outcome of church 
influence, whose enrichment and endowment were in the main 
the objects of all the early grants ; that all grants which 
turned folcland into bflcland required the consent of the Witao, 
and, lastly, that although bflcland was private property it 
differed in one important particular from family land, it " was 
only held in exact accordance with the terras of the written 
instrument to which it owed its existence, and theoretically if 
not always practically any departure from the terms worked 
forfeiture,"* and in case of forfeiture the land reverted to the 
donor.* 



interpretations which have been given of 
'bocland.' Compare Stubbs, C. H., I, 81, note 2. 



1 Schmid gives the v 
boclanil. Qtosmr, e 
Maurer, K. U.,1, 188-1 

•Pollock, L. L., 22-23. Earle, L. C, Intr., xxii. 

'Btubbs is cautious and does not positively say this, C. H., I, 81, H4. 
Pollock does not nee how heir-land could have been legally made into 
bocland to any considerable extent, 192-193. It seems generally to be 
taken for granted, however, that such was the case, and Pollock dis- 
cusses the question carefully in Appendix IS, as against the view of Maurer, 
wlio agrees with Kernble in accepting a frequent transformation of family 
land to boclnnd. 

•Lodge, 109. *Ibid, 111. 
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It is evident, however, that we must place a limitation upon 
the term ' full ownership,' for boclaud was burdened with 
obligations of which the trinoda necessitas was not in every 
case the only one. Maurer mentions two charters wherein 
the duty of sowing the lands of the grantor and of furnishing 
workers at harvest is expressly stipulated,' and the Rectitudines 
states that in some cases a number of duties arose at the com- 
mand of the king. 3 But bfieland indicated a certain perma- 
nency of tenure, which must have been very advantageous, 
even though held for no longer time than the number of lives 
mentioned in the book. The preponderating!)* greater num- 
ber of grants were in practically full ownership, and where 
lives are mentioned it was clearly possible for a renewal to be 
obtained. 1 



1 Manrer, K. V., I, 1 11-112. These were in reference to lands booked by 
Bilhop Oswald in 963, C. Z>, 508, 511. Similar limitations are occasion- 
ally found in royal and oilier grunts, but were more or less frequent in 
ct'i.'Itsiii-iticul charters. Here may lie tinted tin- list.- of luVlnml as the transla- 
tion of pe«*««> in the Saxon translation of Bede, EaJa. Hint., Ill, 24. ( Early 
English Teil Satiety Publications). If we accept Fustel de Conlangea' 
method of exact interpretation, we would give to pomasio the meaning 
which it had in Roman Law as distinguished from dominium. 

*R. S. P., I. 

' Hermann, in the work already mentioned, takes wholly new views of 
both fo (eland iinil ln'icland. We ure not sure that we always understand his 
line of thought, for he is at times very obscure, but a few passages will show 
the drift. " We shall be convinced I hat the lows, which my investigation 
exclusively touches, so far as they concern bftcland, treat it in fact as land 
from which service is required ( Dioutfond)," 134. 

" I shall draw from the laws a further proof, namely, thai by bucland, 
that particular service land is meant which comes from the king and is 
tranaferred to the secular <>r coidcsuisiicul ihce,n a- (.'il'ls for services rendered 
(DitiuUjul)," 134-135. Uy IMemlgvt Hermann seems (o mean what iu later 
times were called Honors; in A. S. 'Ire' or 'land At.' 

" But the word took on a more precise meaning when it became the cus- 
tom to grant heritable service land to secular servants of the king, and for 
the purpose of booking lo them family laud ( familien tidcieotninisse) in 
the sense of Adf., \ 41. We take the ground thai to the royal thegna, 
besides the heritable service land there was granted lands not heritable, 




From the point of view of origin the manorial estate could 
be classed as erfe-laml, folcland or bocland. The first, if the 
estate could trace its title buck to the original settlement, and 
the second, if the territory upon which the estate stood had 
been granted by the king and Witan from the uncultivated 
waste, and if the thegn, the grantee, had there created a 
manorial estate. This process undoubtedly increased more 
rapidly as the king's claim upon the ungranted lands became 
more fixed and definite. Lands so granted became what is 
generally known as he nland, a nd the difference between this 
and bocl and would be, that in the f orme r case the land at the 
death of the owner reverted to the state (or the king), in the 
other the land could be transmitted by will. 1 

The chief text upon which this conclusion is based is the 
will of Duke Etfred. " If the king will give the folcland in 
addition to the bocland then let him have and enjoy it; if 
that may not be then let her [the wife or the daughter] give 



and thai these are the two varieties of service lam] to which the laws refer 
where they distinguish between boclaud (heritable) and fnlclnnd (not herit- 
nble)," 135. At this point Hermann discusses the meaning of folcland 
already referred to, and then goes mi In an examination of the evidence in 
support of his views. These conclusions seem to be based rather upon a 
jugglery of words, aa U seen in the interpretation of ' folc,' than upon ■ 
true understanding of the nature of Teutonic institutions. Since arriving 
at the above opinion of Hermann's work, we have noted a similar view 
expressed by M. Monod, editor of the Ecrue hiatoriqut. Shaking of 
another work of Hermann Monod says, "sn theorie m'a pant si obscure et 
si chiraeU'ique que je n'entreprends meme pas d'en rendre compte." Thii 
applies exactly to the brochure from which the above quotations are taken. 
'Lodge says that any land was bocland, which was granted from the 
folcland for one life or more— for under Saxon law the tenant held for life 
and could not he driven from his holding nor his rent raised so long is he 
cared to stay. Therefore he divides bocland into two classes. 1. That 
ordinarily considered bocland, terra (atamtntaitt. 2. henland created by 
book. This would give two classes of hfcnland; a. booked henland, that 
mentioned in the context. 1, unbooked benland, that held by n tenant on a 
manorial estate. The main point of distinction is that in l&nland the owner 
and the iwsaessor were different persons. Lodge, 86-87, 94-97. 
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him whatever she will either that land at Horsely or Langn- 
field." 1 Besides indicating that ibicland could not lie trans- 
mitted by will, this passage seems also to show that folcland 
could not pass into the hands of a woman, who would be 
unable to perform the duties demanded of holders of lands of 
this nature. 

It is possible that an interesting introduction to the so-called 
"Bluoms of King Aelfred," an abstract translation by some 
Anglo-Saxon writer (possibly but not certainly Aelfred) of St. 
Augustine of Hippo's Soliloquia, relates to the formation of 
new manors upon the folcland. If so it gives us an insight 
into the simple and primitive methods of house-building and 
tin- formation of a thegn's ton. The tone of the passage is 
decidedly undominical and humble, and this may be due to 
the fact that the account is a parable and contains a fruitful 
moral lesson. The writer tells bow be gathered from the forest 
all the material used in house-construct ion ; timber and shafts 
and helves for tools. On each tree he saw somewhat of that 
which he needed at home. For that reason he advises each 
one who cau aud who has wains " to go there also, and provide 
himself with fair rods, that he may entwine many neat 
walls and many an excellent house set and fair tun build 
(tymbriau), where he may dwell with his family (ma?ge) with 
joy and ease, both winter and summer, as I," says the writer 
sadly, "have not yet done. But He, who has instructed 
me and whom the wood delights, may so do that I may 
live more easily both in this temporary log house on Itenland 
(henau sun-life)," so long as I be in this world, aud in the 
eternal home, which He has promised us" through the holy 



'And gif si' uyiiiiiir him ueununii willc ffs fnkl.iniles lo Jin'in boclonde, 
■Bonne habbe and brace. Gif hit Sml ne aio, ifoune telle hio him swi 
hwaSer awa hio wille, ewa Set fund on Uorsalege, awa Set on Leu ngu folds. 
0. D., 317. Earle, L. C, 149-1.52. Thorpe, Diptmatariwn Saxvnicum, 4S2. 
Birch. C. S., II. 1%. Coin pare Hermann's comments un the entire passage, 
143-144. 

'On 'rtoc,' aee Earle, L. C, 463-464. 
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Fathers. It is no wonder, the writer goes on to say, that 
after one has thus labored both in the loading in the wood 
and in the building of his ' botl ' " that eaeh man should desire, 
after he has built a 'cot-HP on his lord's lienland with his 
grace, to rest there awhile and bunt and fowl and fish, and in 
other ways toil upon the ' hfen/ either on sea or on land, 
until that time come when he may earn bfleland and an eternal 
inheritance through his lord's mercy. So may he do, the 
bountiful Giver ('giofola'), who controls either these tem- 
porary lug huts on Iienland or the eternal homes," This is, 
of course, but a parable. The lord is God, the hen land this 
earth, and the bocland the heavenly home, which is perma- 
nent and eternal. The wood where the materials for tools and 
buildings are found is the Bible and the other sacred books of 
the Church, from which can be gathered material for building a 
spiritual house wherein the soul may rest undisturbed, always 
continuing, however, eager in good works and toiling to please 
God until as a reward for duties well done He shall in his 
mercy change the temporary earthly home — 'thissa l&nena 
stoelife' — for one that is eternal — 'thara ecena hama.' Mr. 
Seebobm, in commenting upon this passage, calls attention to 
the altseuee of the definite statement that the lord would turn 
this holding of folcland, with its greater burdens, into one of 
bocland with its fixed and permanent title, but, as he rightly 
says, such a suggestion would have just overreached the point 
of the parable, inasmuch as the eternal home is not a free gift 
but the reward for a life well spent. 1 



1 Seebohm, V. G, 170-171. We are indebted to Dr. James W. Bright, 

of Johns Hopkins Uoiveriilv, I'm- the use of lii- triTiscriptioti of the origin*! 
□inn n script. There can lie little doubt that Mr. Seebohm \n right in his 
interpretation of this passage. It refers to a new estate upon folcland and 
not to the hut of a cotsetla upon the land of the manor as thought Kemble, 
Saam*, I, 312-313. The difficulty seem* to turn upon our construction of 
the word 'toll if,' which from its form might well apply solely to the cot 
of n tenitnt. But such interpretation is not supported by other evidence. 
In the Snzon Qirmidt, 663, -Ethelwold, as bishop of Winchester, rebuilt 
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The rewarding of military service with grants of land is 
first made evident from the letter of Cede to Bishop Egbert,' 
but we have no way of determining how early this practice 
came into vogue; few grants to princtjiK (ealdorman, accord- 
ing to Bede's translator), comes (gesith) and minister (thegn) 
are found in the eighth century. Yet .such grants must have 
begun early, and Earle says that the scarcity is due rather to 
the fact that monastic houses had better means for preserving 
their charters than had the comitet or minietn, and that the lay 
grants were quite as numerous as the monastic. In fact he 
inclines to the opinion that the monastic grants which we now 
have were not the types, but that we are rather to consider 
them "as imitations and a variety of those which were made 
to lay hands." 5 What were the especial burdens to which 
folcland thus occupied was liable we have uo clear means of 
determining. In form and general appearance a manor ou 
folcland and a manor on bocland differed not at all, so far as 
we cau judge. Each was of the same or similar internal con- 
Ely and "bought there man)* cotlifs from the king and made it (the 
monastery) very rich." Here the meaning is dearly estates, whole 
manors. In the Saran Chronicle, HH.il. the Danes "burned the ham at 
Peonho and at Glistioe and also many n<iod liaius wlin-h wc cannot name." 
Thence they went eastward ami " Ijunu-d tlic. ham at UYahhun] and many 
other cotlifs." Here the word ia synonymous with ham, which the Latin 
translates villa and pritdiu. This led Bomner to give 'cotlif ' the mean- 
ing of a little village (eiitulac, Vocub. Lai. Ami.). Further support is 
found in two charters one of which was not known to Kemble. (Earle, 
302.) In the first the king grants the cotlif of Staines (cotlif slima), that 
is the manor of Staines. In the second (C. D., 829 ; Earle, 340) the king 
grants two cutlifs named Pertdiore and Deerhurel (cothfe Perscore and 
D'.rhnr«tc) to St. Peter'.-, Westminster. In these two instances there can be 
no doubt of the use of the term. They are, however, of late date — after 
10-jO — as in fact is all the evidence adduced. It is not impossible that 
the word 'cotlif has passed through various stages of meaning, as has 
'ton' and 'by, 1 and that the word as used by Aelfred (if Aelfred was the 
writer) denotes a stage of development lc*-i advanced than is the case in 
the quotations given above. This, however, is only conjectural. 

1 Hoddan and Stubl>s, Council* and Ecclesiastical Documents, III, 314-326, 

' Earle, L. C, lxxv. 
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struction, each was bounded with the utmost care. As belong- 
ing to the king or the state it had obligations jteculiar to 
such ownership. These obligations can be partially deter- 
mined from the exemptions stated in the ' boe." Land 
granted as folcland was to be used for the defence of the king- 
dom, and as a means wberuby the internal administrative 
machinery of the kingdom might be regulated. The Bitten H 
l&nland were in one sense public officers, who were required 
to perform certain functions for the maintenance of the public 
welfare. Their duties were, therefore, of a financial, adminis- 
trative and judicial nature. First, toward the king and his 
retinue. Their property was at the royal service, tor the en- 
tertainment of the king, his followers, and all those under him 
in authority, such as bishops, ealdormen, ba lift's, judges, 
gesithas, gerefas, keepers of dogs, horses and hawks. 1 They 
provided a separate house when such persons were tw 
in the public service ; they cared for dogs and falcons, and in 
fact became or provided for keepers of these as well ; they 
furnished post horses and had to assist in the building of the 
royal house or the hedging of the royal deer park. They 
supported, that is fed and clothed, the 'fasting men/ whom 
Earle considers a kind of rural police,' and they paid certain 
royal tributes, which one charter calls principal* Iribiilutn, 1 
They aided in the execution of justice by pursuing and rap- 
turing thieves and assisted in the execution of the criminal 
law. What is implied by res penciled and causes pcnales is 
uncertain, the Anglo-Saxon term is 'wite-nedan.'' Earle 
thinks that it concerned the pursuit and capture of a criminal, 
and his safe-keeping until brought to justice. Hut the obliga- 
tions and privileges may well have been more comprehensive 



1 Earle, L. C, Uxiii-iciii. 

*Cf, Bede, II, 16; ' bier r»d lietweoli his hamum o6>e he tun li in mill hi 

•Leo, Rtdilvdina, 196-197, cannot definitely explain this term. 
*C.D.,26I3. 'Maurer, K. (7, II, 32; ht, -50. 
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than has been here noted, for those only Imvo been included 
which are distinctly named among the charter exemption*. 
There is no very special reason for thinking that the duties 
were definitely fixed by any general rule. " The command <^( 
the kin£ " (t6 eyniges gebanne) is the phrase of the /faftYti- 
dines, and it is reasonable to suppose that the holder of folc- 
land was liable at any time to be called upon to plan* himself 
and his land at the service of the state. A further discussion 
of this question will be entered upon when we examine the 
1 thegenes lagu ' contained in the Rcctitudinc*. 

The general form and internal arrangement of the manorinl 
estate has been graphically pictured by Mr. Ncchnhm, with 
whose name the subject of mediaeval land tenure will always 
be closely connected. An attempt must, however, be made to 
draw its outlines here, for it was the environment which en- 
closed the life of which this essay treats. Homo idea of the 
system, some knowledge of the nomenclature must precede the 
study of the occupants and their daily life. 

In Domesday all England outside of the largo burgs in 
largely filled with manorial estates, which are to all ap|>car- 
ances modelled after a more or less uniform plan. In the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, however, there were extensive 
stretches of moor, fen, woodland and pasture, at that time 
practically terra regis, though the royal claim must have t>een 
soinewhat checked by the growth of the |H>wcrful nobility, 
who, in late Anglo-Saxon days, usurped the royal rights. 
These stretches of dense woodland and moor greatly isolated 
one manor from another, and made each veritably a little 
world in itself, a condition which underwent little change until 
after the Black Death and the Peasant*' Revolt, ft is to \*> 
carefully remembered that the terms, manor — which we em- 
ploy because Domesday book acknowledges the existence of 
maneria in the time of King Earl ward — parish and township 
were not necessarily synonymous. Very often, it is fro*. 
manor and township were coterminous. Often the township 
much larger and container! the manor, for we have seen 
7 
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that tlie township of ancient times may have been very much 
larger than the township of to-day. 1 Yet there are also cases 
where in tracing back their history jve find a greater agreement 
between luauor and township. The manor was not infre- 
quently greater than the parish as welt, and again ihe parish 
sometimes included more (ban one manor. Pollock says that 
it was not the rule for the boundaries of manors to coincide 
with those of townships or parishes; that manors constantly 
included several townships or parts of townships, and that 
parts of the same townships often belonged to two or even 
more manors. 3 In size there was great variation. In York- 
shire the manors seem to have been smaller at the time of 
Domesday book, containing as few as 700 acres, rarely more 
than 1500. Here, too, tens and even hundreds of manors 
were often under the control of a single lord, even in the ninth 
century. In Domesday book the king alone is the lord of 
1422 manors, and others of bis chief uieu possessed numbers 
equally startling. 3 Aelfred's will (880-885) mentions some 
b'5 estates,' while that of Aelfred the ealdorman gives the sixe 
of six estates as 32 bides, 20 hides, 30 hides, 10 hides and two 



1 Mailland, Archaotogiftil I-nitv:, IV, 235. .I/ant rrnm was something oul- 
de of, and a|inrl fnun, iilher Ion, li'iri.-i ir> or parish. 

* Pollock, in Maonitlan't Mag,, Vol. 61, 420. Of. Jones, Inlrod. to Wiltshire 
XVl-IXvii. Scrutton, Common* and Common Fidds, 11-12. 
e manor of Taunton Dene covered four hundreds ; Button runny town*. 
The manor of Cosaey, in Norfolk, included many village*, while frequently 
in one vill there were two, three or four manors." "The term mantrivm 
seems, therefore, .-ijiru'tiriK'.- lined for the whole Honor, Hundred or holding 
of the chief lord; sometimes for a single holding whether or not commen- 
surate with a vitl or township held of the chief Ion! ; Mirinninies for a col- 
lect ion of such holdings, which their lord for convenience had treated u 
r, holding the courts for all in one of them ; sometimes merely a 



dwelling 

For nn instar 
taiuen Aegelwi 
quot utraequae 



in the time of King Endgar, note as follows: Yerum 
Alderman dixit & ud miilloruui testimonium direiit, 
rae, scilicet Havekestune & Newtun, datne ernnt Kegi 
. uno manerio. HiiloHa Eiiemia, Gale, I, 480. 
See the figures in Ellis, lutrod. to Domttday, I, 225-227. 
C. D., 314. 
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of 7 hides. 1 The size of the hide hits been the subject of 
long discussion, as has also its origin and its Binning. It 
seems to be closely related to OHG, huoba. Low Dutch In-jV. 1 
and to ' hi wise' (from ' hiw,' family); in its present form, 
however, it is purely insular though without doubt dating 
back to the very first settlement. 3 If related to ■ hiwisc,' as 
seems probable, then there is contained in the word ' hid,' Had 
not as a land measure but as an actual holding, a double idea ; 
first, the amount of land sufficient to maintain a family (per- 
haps 'sib' or 'ma3gth ')* and second, the land cultivated by a 
plough team.* The hide would vary, therefore, according to 
the nature of the soil and the size of the ' ma>gth,' This 
variation is Ixirne out by a phrase in the Ramsey Chartulary, 
where it in stated that an entire knight's fee was composed id* 
certain hides, the hides of certain acres, to wit : that four hides 
made a knight's fee, four virgates made abide, and acres made 
3 virgate videlicet aliquo loco phis aii>{\to loco mimut. 6 The 
latest researches have strengthened the earlier view, which 
Kemble strongly com batted,' that 120 acres made a normal 
hide, with thirty acres comprising a virgate. 1 This would 
give us, as the size of Aelfred's estates approximately, 3840, 
2400, 3600, 1200 and 840 acres. Manors of greater BUM are 
mentioned, and others of not more than three hides arc found 
in the charters. Five hides, or approximately 600 acres, were 
sufficient for tbegnhood, and forty hides, or approximately 
4800 acres, for earldom. 

While on the subject of the units of measurement a word 
or two more may be said explanatory of them. In addition to 

1 Ibid, 317. ' E»rle, L. C, «7. ' Earlr. L. fl, lii. 

* 8chrader. 330. - • Seebohm, 40. 

* Doaaday Studiet, 13. This accords with Seebohm* rewiln, V. C, 36-40. 
1 Kemble, Soma, I, 113. 

* Evlon, Key to Domadai/, 3-16. Eyton reject* the hide u so areal 
measure. Seebohm. H cited. Ltmetduy Studies, 189-225. Earle, L. C, 
+57-481. Petnon, England m the Middle A get, 1,654, hi* eiprewed the 
opinion that possibly the rirgme ih Bede'i bide, opno which Kemble 
baaed hit atatemeoU. This is hardly tenable. 
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the system of measurement by hides there was another system, 
said to have been early introduced into England by the 
Northmen, and again by the Normans iu the eleventh century ; 
of this the unit was the carucate which was composed of eight 
novates. It is a debated point whether the canieate was ever 
used by the Anglo-Saxons of the period we are discussing. 
Mr. Round, in answer to Eyton (Key to Domesday, 17), finds 
that " full two centuries before the date of Domesday the dis- 
tricts which in the survey are measured by carucates had been 
settled by the Danish invaders and apportioned out anew 
among themselves," and he concludes that in Danish North- 
urabria and Danish .Mercia the carucate system was early in 
vogue. 1 But as in all probability the manor of the i&cttrw&M 
was located in the southern part of England (if such definite 
location can be made, which, though probable, cannot be 
conclusively proven), a full discussion of the carucate seems 
hardly necessary. In addition there existed in Kent an- 
other system, the solin (aulung) and the jugum (geoc).* 
There is little doubt that the hide, carucate and solin repre- 
sented the same idea, the ploughland sufficient for the main- 
tenance of a famiUa? The close association of these words 
with the family group, the land and the plough, carry us hack 
for their origin, to the beginnings of agricultural life among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Bede, speaking of certain lands conse- 
crated by KingOswy iu 655 A. D., notes that each contained ten 
famUiae — decern J amit 'iarum — which the Saxon translator ren- 
ders ' tyn hid:i!audcs,"niid Henry of Huntington, whom Earle 
considers to have been of an archaeological turn of mind, defines 
the hide thus : Hidu autan Angliee vocutur Uito. untus nratri 
cuhurae sufficient per annum.' Thus there is good reason for 



1 bomaday Studio, 199-200. 'Birch, C. S., I, 44U. 

'Oilier pee-Noroian terms equivalent to the hide were to 



•Bede, Hitt.Ead., 111,24; also 1,25, IV, 3, 16. 
*E«rle, L. C, 459. This passage has lieeu often quoted. 




iiinking that the hide was the unit of measurement, and 
that the virgates and acres came after, that is, were de- 
duced from the larger unit. 1 It is also evident that so far 
as etymology is concerned ' hid ' has nothing to do with the 
plough, hut the names, carticate or ploitghgang (earitca, plough 
team of four oxen '), bovate or oxgang (6<w,an ox), suiting (' sul,' 
'sulb' A. S. ploughshare 3 ) and geoc (yoke, i. e. of oxen) sug- 
gest at once that the plough and the plough-team, whether 
composed of one, two, four or eight oxen, was the foundation 
of the system. The cause of this nomenclative influence of 
the plough is evident ; in primitive land measurements the 
plough-team and the furrow were employed as determining 
units. Nomadic people had no need for so small an area as 
the acre; it was only with the coming in of the intensive sys- 
tem of agriculture and of ti xed arable land that such measures 
were needed. Even the process of establishing a uniform 
system has been a slow and gradually developing one. To 
attempt to define exactly the Domesday measures is apparently 
a hopeless task, and equally hopeless is it to determine the 
exact value and size of the pre-Domesday measures. Birch 
says ijiat " the calculations which work out one value [for the 
hide] in acres in one place or in one country will not give 
satisfactory deductions elsewhere, and all attempts to fix the 
exact acreage of the hide have necessarily failed, because the 
expression represents a quantity which varies in direct pro- 
portion to the arability and convenience of the land to which 
the term is applied ; " * and, we may also add, to the efficiency 
and strength of the the oxen and ploughman. 6 So far as can 



i intereiting discussion upon the hide and Air- 
was the Unit. Qrou'th of En-jlinh Indtalnj anil 



1 Dr. Cunningham, ii 
loug, thinks that the n 
Comm/Tct, 2nd Ed., 114. 

•Birch, Domtsday Book, 217-227. 'Sohmder, 127, 289. 

•Birch, D. B., 229. Compare Introduction to Carl. Gloucett. Ill, eix. 
Domaday Sluditi, 1 89. Vinogradoff, Villainage, 239. 

* Dr. Cunningham *aya : " If the hide meant originally hind for a family, 
it had probably reference to possible produce rather than to actual area," US, 
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be determined, therefore, we may conclude that the car urate 
represents the plough work of an eight or a four ox team, the 
bovate the work of a one os team, the jiigum (geoc) the work 
of a two ox team, thus making the proportion of the «iru- 
cate, jugtim and bovate as 8 (4), 2 and I. The only point 
whereiu there may he room for serious disagreement is regard- 
ing the number of oxen requisite for the holding of a carucate 
or hide. Birch considers four oxen to have been the normal 
plough team as against Seebohm, whose view Round strongly 
supports. ' Birch liases his opinion on the interpretation of 
the word 'carucate' and the illustrations in contemporary 
manuscripts, 8 and Seebohm agrees that the plough teams of 
the villeins were probably composed of hut four oxen, which 
Round cannot admit, as he does not think that the ' caruea ' 
of Domesday ever varied." Passing by this problem to the 
question of the virgate, which we have considered to have 
been originally but a part, that is a quarter, and not an 
original unit, we tind that it was made up of a certain number 
of strips — a 'bundle,' as Seebohni calls it — scattered through- 
out the fields of the manor ; each strip was an acre or an half 
acre, and the number composing the virgate varied. It was 
not, therefore, an abstract measure of land, but originally a 



s,ofcc 



irse, well known that the hick- in Domesday was a gelda. 
ire of assessment, not an actual area. This gives three 
actual holding, a geldable unit and an ureal land 



distinct uses, i 

'Seebohm's well known estimate is that the hide or carucate itemed to bt 
[he holding corresjxmding lo the possession of a full plough team of 8 
OJten, in yokes of four abreast; the virgate (corresponding to the jug urn I 
to the possession of a pair of oxen and the half virgate or bovate to the 
single ox. V. C, 65. Round says : "It in absolutely cer- 
i in my opinion that the car ilea of Domesday stands for a team of eight 
oxen." Domaday Studies, 209. 

*I)omt*iay Book, 225-226. 

"Seebohm. P. 0., S5-8B. Hound, Dome*. St., 20S. Vinogradoff, speak- 
ing of the 13th century, says lhat " it would be very wrong to assume in 
practice a strict correal Mui.lence between the size of the holding and the 
parts of an eight oxen plough," Villainage, 263. 



holding made up of a greater or less number of rectangular 
pieces, no two contiguous, though the three fields were divided 
with system and regularity. The length of the acre was a 
furlong or furrow -length, which was as much as a man 
could plough without turning, and without becoming weary ; 
this length soon became fixed at 220 yards for the common 
acre, while its width seems to have been determined by the 
amount which could Ix? ploughed in one day (half day). 1 
This width also became fixed at four rods or 22 yards for the 
common acre, but it may well be believed that no uniform 
rule prevailed until it was fixed by law in 1307. Estimating 
the furrow at a foot's width we have 64 furrows to the acre 
with a remainder of two feet for the dividing ridge (balk) 
between the adjacent acres of any two villeins. 

The estate was very definitely and carefully bounded ; the 
description was of such a uature that it could be readily per- 
ambulated, and we see in the hundreds of such boundary 
courses and in later monasterial chartularies the care which 
was taken to make such perambulation clear and easily fol- 
lowed. There is a charter preserved which shows the impor- 
tance of thus including in the grant the exact details of the 
manorial boundaries, as it also shows the manner in which 
the perambulation was performed. A dispute arose in the year 
896 over a piece of woodland given by King Aethelltald to 
Worcester monastery. Aethelwald had appropriated the land, 
but yielded to the bishop's claim, and iu order that the location 
of the land might be determined with certainty he ordered his 
geneat to go with the priest of the citizens, that the latter 
might bIiow him all the bound marks as they were written in 
the old charters of Aethelbald. This was agreed to, and 
when the hearing had been concluded the citizens' priest, 
whose name was Wulf'hun, rode the bounds, and with him 



1 There are diagrams given in Seebohm, rroDtiipieoe, ami Cunningham, 
114. From a comparison of the Welsh evidence Seebohm is tempted to 
_ give to the Saion system of hides and virgates a Welsh origin, 118-125. 
* Compare Lewis, Anc. Lotos of WaltJi, 337-339. 






was Ecglaf, the geneat of Aethelwald. And they rode from 
Ginnethleah on to Rodborough itself, tlience to Sniececumb, 
thence to Sengetleah, thence to Heardanleah, otherwise called 
Dryganleah, and ao on lo the lesser Xffiglesleab, and so to 
Aethelferth's land. " Thus did Aethelwald's man guide him 
nver the bounds as the old deeds directed and indicated." ' 

As giving a closer insight into certain peculiarities of the 
land surface, and for the purpose of leading up to the more 
detailed account of the Saxon manor, we may cite one of 
the many hundreds of these pern in mil at ions, which might 
at any time have been ridden by a priest or geneat or any one 
appointed for that purpose. It is not to be understood that 
the bounds were always traced on horseback. This might 
well have been the case on occasions similar to the one above 
cited, but the yearly "going the bounds" which was performed 
on the Rogation days, or, as indicating the very fact of the 
"going" itself, the Gang days, 1 was undoubtedly performed 
on foot. The course which a perambulator would take in 
following the boundaries of the manor of Alton would have 
been as follows : first he would have gone from the westmost 
spring straight up to the old military road to the west of 
Wanborough, then to a stone at Charleoinb's head ; then to t 
stone at Waneomb, near which and above wasa hollow ; then 
to the old dike 3 beyond Randon, on a level with which on 



L C. D., 1073. Earle, L. V., 154-167. The latter gives a translation : 

and hit s»a siitSe mildlice igei'if Mm bisceop anil heht his genedL 
Ecgluf Ii5tte, riiinn mill eeiiBtentetna preuste, Wulfhun iifttte, and he hi tie 
6ft gehedde eulle fa geui&ru s«i lie him of Mm iild-.in bocum radde hu hit 
it -fiSelbiild cviiin^ ■.•iiiiiiTiide and gefcalde, 155. 

and Kus se cea*l erst- tun prefist hit getkA find Be .IvSclwuhlus geoeAt 
mid bine, AVrost i">ti I liimi'Mji t -r ami \ninn un Rmkianbeorg sylfyne, "Sanon 
on Fleardanlege Siere is frSer noma Dryganltg, Kiel swA on *» lawaan Nieg- 
lealege and swA lo JiSelfertSeB londe. litis him gewisede se .ESelwald** 
mo[ti] Ka genii' 1 r i] swii liirn ."in :iM:in l>ti: rylilan ;iinl ivisedon, 156. 

*C. £>. 1070, where the tennn are used interchangeably. 

*A.-S. 'die' has given us both dike and ditch. It included the meaning 
of each, not only the elcnvution aa in ditch, but also the mound of earth 
thrown out at the aid.! aa in dike. 
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the other side lay a little barrow (or hill). Then to the com- 
mon gore 1 beyond the dike, where it went within the red 
gate; 3 then to a great stone at the head of the linces :* thence 
to another stone at the bottom of the valley which lay out- 
side of Woddesgate ; thence to a barrow on the down to a 
thorn tree, which stood within the dike on the east of Chick- 
eling way ; then along the linces of Moxes down to the old 
wall at Washing way downward to the dike : thence on the 
right to Rowan line ; thence along the line to Heathesbritting 
lea, low-lying ; thence to an old valley way along the slade * 
at £ wel ford ; thence along the brook by the old river bed 
again to the spring. 5 

l A gore was the corner of a field left after a certain number of acre or 
half acre stripe had been ploughed in the arable. Such odds and ends of 
unused land seem to have been sometimes called * no man's land * or * JacJf s 
land 7 (Seebohm, 6). Gomme would see in such, not the result of an 
economic necessity, but propitiatory gifts to the devil or the sylTan deities, 
and he brings in evidence to show the probability of this from Scotland 
and India ( V. C, 114-115). We find the term nannet manna land and 
the phrase indigenae manna manna land vocant very early (Birch. C &. I, 
341, 184). So far back as 700 there is occasional mention of the old gore, 
which shows the antiquity of this arrangement. Originally the word 
meant merely a wedge-shaped piece of land. 

2 Gate from ' gitan, 7 to get, is used in the sense of a lane or passage. 

'Linces have proved a subject of much interest and investigation, as 
they are still to be seen in England and Germany. Seebohm'** view is that 
they were formed when the strips of plough land were on a hill side, where 
the furrow would be always turned downwards, the plough returning to the 
other end idle ; thus in time terraces would be formed separated by banks 
covered with brambles or coarse grass. In the case quoted the furrow ran 
east and west, and its head was the terminus where the plough was turned. 
Gomme has the novel theory that these terraces were the work of primi- 
tive hill communities, who constructed these terraces artificially becanse of 
the impossibility of occupying the thickly wooded valleys. The creators 
of these terraces were — he thinks — pre- Aryan hill folk, who settled by 
tribes or clans on the hill tops for defence. He assigns them, because of 
the entire absence of metal or any implements whatever, to the Stone age. 
V. C, 94-95 ; 102-103. 

4 An open tract of country. 

* Thorpe, Dip. Saxon., 494-495. Seebohm gives a boundary in some 
respects better because more full (107-108), the date of which is 901-924. 



As has already been said the land included within such 
boundaries was in the large majority of cases held either as 
folcland or as bocland. Such land was divided into two parts 
a distinction which may or may uot have been due to a com- 
[K>site origin of the manor. These were the inland, or the 
lord's demesne land, and the utland or the land held by the 
tenantry. 1 Probably, if we are to judge from the arrange- 
ment in later times, a large part of the inland formed a com- 
pact area, within which the lord's house stood, the in- as 
contrasted with the out- land. But it was by no means all in 
one piece, for the lord held strips in the open fields culti- 
vated for hini by the peasantry, a fact which shows clearly that 
the lord in some way formed an organic part of or had an in- 
terest in the original group and was not superimposed from 
above. In this one particular the lord was one of the villeins, 



There are many interesting examples in Chron. Monad, de Abingdon, I, 
given more accurately 1)1:111 in Ketuble. That on page 71 is full of curious 
and valuable detail. Also many may be found in Liber de Hyda at the end 
of the volume, where translations are given, Thorpe, Dip. Sax. ; Kcinble, 
C. D. ; Birch, C. S., and Earle, L. C, are full of such boundary course* 
whU-h because so worded b.h to 1"- readily identified by the perambulator, are 
moat instructive to the student. On the customs connected with the per- 
ambulation on the Rogation or Gang days see Brand, Popular ATUiyuilie/, 
I, 114. Gang days are still so called in Northern England, Brand, 114. 
Compare also [)u (..'iinge under Rogatia and Peramb^dalio. 

'Again Hermann has a novel theory to offer. Regarding the inland and 
fltland he thinks that the former corresponded to the bocland of the thegn, 
the latter to the folcland, and that in the changing of the thegn's folcland 
into l)6clitnd only the inland was concerned ; that so soon an the ihegn held 
his inland do longer as folcland, but as bocland, then the utland was called 
'geneAl land,' as in fiadgar, II, 1. 

We find in a charter of 8G9 the various kinds of land classified as 
pasture-hind, plough-land, wood-land and meadow-land ; and of these 
meadow- and plough-land are distinctly spoken of as inland, as follows: 

Est autem terruncula praetnemorala bin falerata agellulis constipataque 
on sceoruman hryege willering wlc and on mid lielte cynamanding wic and 
on sigeresfelda uddingwic a-gSer ge etelond ge eyrSlond ge eac wudulond 
all hit is gemiene r-ura fiT and twentig uida and at peadan beorge seondau 
sex a-crns innlondes tegSer ge medlondes ge eyrSlondee. C D., 299; 
Birch, CS, II, 1*1-142. 
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they labored for him, yet Lfe strife wct* no 
the uthos mad followed the ordinary course of 
The lord ab© possessed as pan of the demesne 
larger and enclosed lots of arable, meadow, 
or pasture. It is quite injp:<ssible to determine, except from 
fhe analogy of lata- evidence, what was the proportion of 
inland to lit lam I. It is not unlikely that there was great 
variation in this respect throughout England in the eleventh 
century, although we mar roughly conjecture that the inland 
altogether constituted from three-firth- to two-third? of the 
beet land of the manor which was in cultivation.' So far as 
can be determined none of this land was held at this lime 
by any of the tenantry. At any rate lucre scenic to be no 
clear evidence that the manor of the R-vtitm/ii^t was a manor 
with freeholders ; that a, in the laler sense of the phrase, 
libert (enente*,- and attempts have been made h 
that the rise of the free tenantry Wa* ;i consequence of the 
Norman Conquest and the more complete introduction of ttn 
(eudal system, and that libtre Unenles or liberi JtMM 
no existence in pre-Norraan times. 1 Therefore the dai 
land was almost entirely employed for the lord's use; (lie 
shares in the arable and meadow were tilled and cultiviiicd 
by the villeins, the land adjacent to the lord's house was cared 



'At Aneeti the two part* were almost etjiinl. Id the minor of UX'H) acres 
the demesne land consisted of 400 acres of plough land, SO acre* tt tm-adnw 
and pasture and fifty of scattered woodland. Mall, tWrf Lift under (At 
Pfantagencti, CIi. I. Vi DOg nn I nil shows that villages without a manorial 
demesne, though exceptional, are found in those parts of Kngland where 
the lord's influence was politic"! rattier than economical , and that, on the 
other hand, there .ire hardly any cases where demesne hind lia> spread oror 
the entire manor. He cites one case, however, where the demesne cmi- 
aiated of 300 acres, the villein land of but 30. In this case much of the 
demesne land had been leased, Domtxliiy of St. Paul, 58. Vinograduir, 
VMainiujt, 316. Compare the proportions at Dyddenham, Riven iti ' '. [>.. 
III. p. 450; Eorle,L.C.,376, or more conveniently in Beel-.lim, V.C. Km 

•Seebohm, 88-87. Allen, Origin of tht FnthaMtr*, Mom. Vol., 312-318. 
Yet see VinoeradolT, VUUmnaga, 208-210 and Essay, II, Oh. IV. 
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for by the house servants and slaves. Within this latter area, 
which we are inclined to think was considerable in amount, 
stood the house, built generally of wood, rarely at this time 
of stone, standing; not far from the village, where were the 
houses of the tenantry. Yet l)ecause, as we know, tht 
manor and the viil were not necessarily coterminous, there 
was not always a manor house to every village, but there 
might lie one mansion representing the manorial jurisdiction 
over many villages. Such mansion was not palatial as the 
use of the word 'lord' might seem to imply. In earlier 
times and in distant localities even in the later period it may 
have consisted of not more than one room, suitably subdi- 
vided. More commonly, however, there were three. Improve- 
ments in this particular must have gone on very steadily with 
the introduction of Roman civilization and custom through 
the influence of the Church. The large proportion of manor 
houses were presumably at first built lightly of wood in such 
a way that they could be readily taken apart and set up 
elsewhere if necessary. This is conjectured from a compara- 
tive study of the old Aryan, old Grecian and German bouse, 1 
from the evidence of survivals in mediaeval times 2 and from 
the information given in the introduction to the translation of 
Augustine's Sot'doipjia. From the latter we see that the house 
there described had a framework, for there are mentioned 
' bohtimbru ' and ' bolt timbru,' ' atuthan seeaftas,' and ' loh- 
sceaftas,' which seem to be of the nature of stud and joist 
timber. This framework was covered with a kind of woven 
wicker-work, and there were employed for this purpose the 
' fair rods ' with which the walls were to be en twined.* This 



1 Dot detilsche Ha-u* in seiner hiitarUchtn Enluictlvng. Kudolf Heuning, 
Qwlltn und Forsehaagen mr Spraeh. vnd ChltargttehicItU, XL VII, 163-164. 

'Gomme, V. C, 45-4S ; 118-131 ; 213-214. 

*'niid fegrum gerduui hat he maRe windan munigne smicerne wan and 
manig Knlic hui set tan and fegerne tun timbrian.' Compare the words in 
Aelfric's vocabulary and Wright's comments upon them. Wright- Wiilefccr, 
Voe. 128. 
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with the thatched roof formed a simple structure, tlie oldest 
type of the German block house. Such may well have cou- 

i -- 1 on many of the smaller and more distant manors. 1 

Many houses of the older type though closely related in 
origin and in main features to the others were constructed 
somewhat differently. These too are specified in the above 
document by the use of the term ' stool if ' or stake hut ; See- 
bohni has called attention to the survival of this type in the 
Saxon church at Greenstead in Essex, 1 and Heyne thinks that 
the hall Heorot was built in the same way.* The 'stoclif ' con- 
sisted of upright posits placed upon stone bases, bound together 
horizontally by cross bars and obliquely propped up by shores. 
Some cementing material, clay or moss, was used to fili in the 
cracks lie t ween the logs, and in both of these cases the houses 
were thatched. If the interior consisted of but a single room 
such may have been divided into parts much after the manner 
of the -Saxon houses described by Pfenning. ' After passing 
through the entrance one came upon the quarters for the 
animals, which probably continued for some time to find a 



1 It wins probable Unit the house iie6cribe« in Ilede's .story uf the holy 
dust was a manor house, for it had its ' hiaford.' It nltto wu built of studs 
and j-nrda. Bede, Eedaiaitical Hulnry, III, 10 (£'.ir/ii English Text 
•Sbrif/y, y.i). See the same story in Aelfrio, Liven of the Saint* {E. E. T. S., 
94), 138-140. pacwom he to sumum huse in jefentiid, and eode in Net 
hut, t,;i r |p».'t hum will to syiulile gesouiLiod WH,) . \V«s he onfongen from 
hum hlnforde fn-s huses, and him mon eetl tiehte, and he set mid him ret 
hero ijmble. Aheng he hone scent mid twre muldnn, be he hrohte, on ane 
tludu \*es wages. Wres micel fjr onri-led cm middum ham hfjse. Mid hy 
heo J* longe tymbleJon mid druni'iie wirron. arid t'U spearcm) up flngon 
in Nes huses brof, se wa>s mid tjynltim awuuden and mid \nr.ct hehenht, 
l>» j,-elomp Net Net bus eall wies in fyren and ongon semninga hyrnan. 
pa Net Ni gebeoras gesawon, |>a flngon heo forhte Ot, and menige helpe 
t>am beornendan hiite gedon meahton; ao hit chene forborn, i 

» he neo tnulde on hongode, seo geannd and ungehrinen from frem 
d and .unmade. (We fmve italicized the important words.) 

\, Lage du Halle Heorol, 32. 
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place within the most primitive of the manor house* ami the 
villein cottages, which more and more modelled themselves 
after Ihe square dwelling of the superior chiefs and lords. 
The animal quarters extended on each side for half the dis- 
tance ; then followed bed ' and provision corner, and lastly, 
including the bed-recess and taking up the entire further por- 
tion of the building, with a fireplace in the centre, an 
oven near liy, aud a door on each side, was the ' H6t," or as 
we might call it, the living room, where all sat for drinking, 
eating and discussion. It was the hall through which tlie 
sparrow flew, whose flight in at one door and out of the other 
was compared to the Heeling life of man in the story which 
Bede tells of the conversion of Northumbria. It was tlie 
room constantly mentioned in the laws as the entertaining 
room, the guest-hall, and was frequently used for the whole 
house. It was the hall where sat king Herod when his 
daughter danced before him. It was the hall where was held 
the marriage in Cana of Galilee. 1 Beowulf speaks of the 'flet- 
sittende' and the word which originally meant the whole 
interior space of the house was in later Anglo Saxon times 
narrowed to mean merely the hall. It continued to exist 
anioug the peasants for a Ion- time after it had fallen into 
disuse among the richer classes. There can be little doubt 
that the above type represents the form of construction at the 
time of the settlement; it remained in general the national type 
and yielded but slowly to the influences of a foreign architec- 
ture. Within the tfln the old building material, wood, was 
used, tenaciously holding its own even in the presence of the 
more durable stone. 5 In the matter of internal arrangement 
an important change was taking place, particularly among 



■Acinic, mentions ' 
that " tbe bed room 



'Henning, 139. 

•Heyne, HalU Heorvt, 6-7. 



bed cofu,' bed recess or bed closet. Wright'* note ie 
was probably in enrlier times and in the ordinary 

from the room in which the family lived." IF.- H', 124. 

Note the guest scene in Bede mill Aelfric, above, p. 109, 
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the rich. The custom of collecting all into one room, which 
remained in many places late into the fifteenth century and 
remains in isolated instances even to the present, was gradually 
doue away with. In the houses ofleading chiefs the whole space 
in the main building would be very early needed for hall and 
sleeping room. This would lead to an innovation which we 
find clearly referred to in the documents before us and iu other 
places, namely, the erection of separate buildings outside of and 
adjacent to the main central structure. 1 That such separation 
had taken place at an early date Beowulf indicates 2 and the 
same is seen in the Genesis,' where the hall is erected apart 
from the other buildings, and where there is a separate house 
for provisions and for cooking and bowers or sleeping apart- 
ments for the master of the house and the women. But the 
hall Heorot is not to be taken as a type of manorial structure 
throughout England, nor do the illustrations taken from the 
Harleian MSS. and frequently copied represent any universal 
form. The latter show us a stone substructure, a wooden 
superstructure and a tiled roof. Such existed, of course, but 
they show the influence of Roman architecture acting through 
the Church. Stone structures first appeared in connection with 
the cities and monasteries; roofing with tiles and lead and 
shingles first appeared upon the churches ; * window-glass also 
was used for ecclesiastical purposes before it was introduced 
into private houses. As late as the seventeenth century many 
a manor house contained hall and sleeping rooms in the same 
building, the former serving as kitchen, dining-room, parlor 
and lied-room for the men. s *^< 

We have no means of determining the style of the house* 
referred to in the Gere/a; it was presumably a mansion of 
size and importance containing a hall, 7 and standing adjacent 



1 Ibid,, ; Wright) Domttfic Manner! in England, Ch. I, 

*Btovndf t I. 140. » Qcnaii, II. 1820, 1880-1881. 'Hejne, 33. 

'Gomoie, V. C, 117-121, quoting Baring-Gould. 

* hfla, Gtrefa, 13. ' Curia, R. S. P., 7, Veiut Vertio teiU 
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to a court or yard,' which probably formed the area between 
the house and the outbuildings, the quadrangle which was the 
customary fortu of homestead construction, so arranged for 
defence. Around this quadrangle were the barns for corn and 
hay, 1 the stalls for horses and cattle,* the pens for sheep,' and 
folds for smaller animals, 5 some of which included a hennery.' 
Somewhere within the court were ovens and kilos, 7 and near 
by, the salt-house, 8 the malt-house," the ricks for hay and wood, 
while at n distance, perhaps on some running stream, the mill." 
Within the inland were also enclosed fields of meadows, arable 
and pasture together with a kitchen garden for herbs and vege- 
tables." Near by perhaps was the vineyard," and probably 
quarters for the slaves in or near the lord's house, with a park 
of some kind adjoining. ,s Around all was the permanent hedge 
which enclosed the lord's tun, as the farmstead is called five 
times in the Gerefa and once in the EeolUudines ;'* the word 
1 burli' which is used once, or possibly twice, 1 * designated the 



'odene, Gerefa, 3, 11,17. 

■scipene, G*r</n,3,10,ll, 13. ( 
r ' schepney ' remained a cumino 
f. mod. Germ, tchiippim. 

'lochyrdia, Gerefa, 9. 

•ge eac henna lirost, Ibid , 11. 

■An inference from tin.' salt utt 

»B*te, Ibul, 11. 

11 Ibid., 12, 13. 



■ heme, Ibid.. 3 ; R. S. P., 4 j 1 ; IT. 
;CArM(,1425. Heyne, 28-29. 'scliipne' 
provincial lenn. Wright, famine. Diet.; 



» folds, Ibid., 9, 10, 11. S. P., 1 ; 1 
'ovine, ofn, Ibid., 11. 
nsils mentioned. 

"' mylne, Ibid., 9, 
11 wingeard, Ibid., 12. 
"These details may be compared with descriptions of manor b 
leases of manors in the twelfth century, given in the Drnnaday of Si. I\iul, 
ed. by Archdeacon Hide. Take the following as an example: 

Halle hitja* manerii habct XXXVpedei in longihtt?, XXV p«f in latitat 1 
. . . . Domwr, jut at inter hullam el thalamum (is mi long and bo broad, the 
dimensions both above and beluw the beam are given). Thalamui (dim< 
aions given; then follow) Boveria, ovilium, domitt ai/norum. See 129, 130- 
132, 13u, where the numerous outbuildings are given and many interesting 
details. 

"tie to tOne belimpK, G., 1 ; tins fie to tune belimpfi, G„ 3; em- to tone to 
stifi winter cnnie, G., 10; sceal to tune, G., 11 ; fela tola to tune tilian, 0., 
14 ; nige foran to tflne feecan, R, 8. P., 2. 
"burli hegegiun, R. & P., 2. byrig, G.. 13. 
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quadrangle and buildings, not the whole tun. It has rather 
the meaning of ' tun ' as a stronghold, though the use of the two 
words by the poets does not appear to be sufficiently accurate 
to draw inferences therefrom. The use of ' tfln ' in the Gferefa 
supports the conclusion that the terms in jEthelbirht 'ou 
eorles tune,' ' in marines tun ' refer to similar manorial home- 
steads. 1 

Leaving this compact tun of the lord, it was but a short 
distance to the village, if there was but one, or to the nearest 
village if many were included within the same manor. Here 
on the fltland lived the tenants who cultivated both their own 
lauds and the lands of the lord of the manor. Their houses 
or huts were not scattered about but were crowded closely 
together forming a village generally of but one street. Each 
house stood in a ' toft ' or yard and was loosely constructed of 
wood, clay, mud, turf or wattles. There is nothing in the docu- 
ments before us to explain the character of these buildings, so 
that it is impossible to conjecture whether there existed at this 
time or at any time on English soil the so-called bee-hive 
houses, in which according to the column of Marcus Auvelius, 
the Teutonic ancestors lived. It is more probable, notwith- 
standing the fact that changes take place nowhere more slowly 
than in the village group itself, thai :i general couformation to 
the square type was the rule, and we should judge that the 



''Tllo' used aa here given whs *iiuilar to the Danish 'by' meaning 
Origjotllj nol :i i; isolated dwelling, but a farmstead in the full sense of that 
term. A zUnrt containing all the necessary additions, stables, stall-, folds 
and pens; in other no n Is an eronnmk' and social unit more or leas com- 
plete in itself. This is the meaning of ' tfln ' in the Ruttiudina anil Gertla, 
and in the Laws of -Etlielbirht the ' ton ' was the farmstead of a superior 
chief or lord. One may compare the use of the word by Aelfric in the 
parable of the wedding supper. "The Aral eaith, ' I hate boughta'tfln' 
and it ia needful tlirt I go and see it, I pray thee, hare me excused.'" 
"What," says Aelfric, " is in the 'tun' betokened except earthly possessions 
(eor?Iice *hta)?" Then the purchaser goes to see his ' tun.' Aelfric, 
Homilies, II, 372 (Thorpe ed.). Tun must be carefully distinguished from 
* iQnscip ' at thi! early period. 
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shape shown in the colored prints of Elizabethan times was 
fairly representative of the style of the better class of peas- 
ants' houses in the year 1000.' Their tendency was to con- 
form more and more to the siyle of the manor house itself. 
The houses were small, of one room, in which were kept the 
cattle, or the horse, the chickens, and whatever other animals 
the ceorl possessed. But it is possible that the geburas had 
more buildings than one, for the Rwlilwlhies sjyeaks of tin 1 
barn of the gebflr, 1 though this, as merely a place for gEUB, 
may refer to a lean-to, or any seed chamber. Not only does 
the frequent mention of thatching in the Qertfa assure us that 
the village huts and cottages were covered with straw, hut 
in the story from Bede of Geriuauus, we are told that the fire 
broke out in a cottage thatched with reeds. s We also learn 
from the latter narrative that the tire was in the middle of the 
room, the smoke escaping through a hole in the roof. This 
was the almost universal custom to which such a beautiful 
allusion is made in the " Frithioff's Saga," where the stars 
looked in like heaveuly messengers to bless the feast of the 
heroes. Chimneys were .scarce even in the days of the Black 



'Hall, Sotittyinthe Kliiabahaa Aat, tfi. Ill, pi. I, II. 

■and siwe of hi* aganum berne, R. S. K, 4 { 2. Vj. Ine, 67, Gif ceorl 
ceip forslelS ami birefi iulo his rerne. 

1 Bede, I, 19. With the above conception of the villagers' home life, we 
may compare life among the Yorluhire farmers at the beginning of this 
century. "On entering from the street or roadside we had to bow our 
heads, even although some of the yard thick thatch had been cut away 
about and above the upper part of the door, in order to obtain an entrance. 
We entered on a totally dark and untagged passage. On our led was an 
enclosure partitioned ofi from the passage by a boarded screen between four 
and five feet high, and whioh not long before had served lire purpose orig- 
inally intended namely that of a calves' pen. Farther still on the atme 
side was another dark enclosure similarly constructed which even yet 
served the same purpose. On the other side of the passage opposite Ihii 
was a door, which on being opened gave admission to the living room, the 
only one in the dwelling. The Uoor was of clay and in holes and around 
on two sides were cubicles or sleeping boxes of the entire family." Atkin- 
son, Forty Yean in a Moorland ParitS, 18-23. 
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Death, 1 though increasing rapidly in imnilrers after that event, 
for we see the house of the copyholder in the time of Elizabeth 
well chimneyed. 1 The number of these houses was small; 
Rogers speaks of the parish as containing from thirty to one 
hundred inhabitants and the parish might mean one manor or 
two; 1 Canon Taylor says that the "dwellings were not dotted 
about by the wayside, but collected in scattered hamlets, con- 
sisting of a Il.-« bouses or cots often not more than five or six."' 
The impression left after studying the Gerefa and BteHtwUna 
is that the writer had before him an estate of considerable size, 
with a numerous body of villagers and a complicated routine 
of work ; else it would hardly have seemed necessary to caution 
the gerefa so frequently, not to neglect hie duty or allow the 
tenantry to dominate over him ; and to this may be added the 
frequent statement that the author has told but in part the 
labors to be performed aDd the utensils to be used. Probably 
at this time none, except some of the warders and the herds- 
men, lived away from the village proper. There were few 
isolated and irregular holdings such as we find after Domes- 
day and the presence of such indicates at once the breaking 
down of the village community and the introduction of new 
economic factors. It was the kindred group which first gave 



1 Rogers, History of Agriculture and Pricet, I, 421. 

* Hall, Soc. in Eta. Age, at cited. 

'Rogers, Economic ImerfiretuJion •>/ l[i>.lory, 13. 

* Domaday Stadia, 49. The following is from Hall's description of the 
minor of Anesti. " A dozen or more rude cottages or hovels, picturesque 
enough in tbrir outward aspect from the herbs and mosses with which their 
mud walls and thatched roofi were covered. They were ranged in an irreg- 
ular street, but with a considerable interval between each, as in addition to 
a garden, and in some cases, an orchard adjacent, every cottage possessed a 
tiny farmstead in the rear, consisting of a byrh or fold and a few covered 
sheds, serving equally as stable or barn lofts. The church, an im|Msins; 
Norman structure, stood close at hand while not far from it the ancient 
Saion manor house whose place wax now usurped by the modern castle 
which towered in the background." Hall, Gxirt Life under the Planta- 
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way under the pressure of a settled agricultural life, the village 
ties which took its place remained firm until the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries when these too gradually yielded owing to 
the introduction of the system of enclosures, the employment 
of new farming methods and the destruction of the old manorial 
relationship. But at this time the remainder of the laodj id 
villeinage was composed of open fields, adjoining which wore 
grass meadows, probably not very extensive, in the near neigh- 
borhood of the village, permanent enclosures used both 
for the cutting of hay and for the |>asturing of cattle. A 
right in such might and did form a part of the regular hold- 
ing of the gebur, though each meadow was held by a few in 
common and fenced as a whole, while within each the various 
doles or divisions may have been separated by meer-stones. 1 
This form of the "common meadow, frequently noted in the 
charters 2 and boundary courses, is to lie carefully distin- 
guished from the great meadow beyond the arable. Parts of 
these enclosed meadows constituted the lord's demesne land as 
well, while common pastures for the lord's cattle, and meadows 
for the lord's mowing were probably similarly situated. 1 There 
were also enclosures for the horses,' sheep 5 and swine,* and 
fields for flax 7 and mint.* 



le. Such enclosures t 

sit !.-=]' [■.■(■■.') and Taylor, 






1 Nasse, 17. Also Seebohm, 1 10 and a 
indii'iittil in i In; iliiif.'];;]]]- "f SeeU'liiu (fr 
Studies, 55. 

* greslune, Chron. Abiagd., I, 427. 

aimii gemma, lb., 341. 

Eccenes gn-niiun, lb., 17Q. Cf. Ine, 42. 

'gemiEDxe lase, B. S. P., 12. osena wic, Chron, Abingd^ I, 231, 236. 

'stodfalde, Vhron. Abingd., I, 71, 80, 214. Enrle, L. C, 370. Nuee, 17, 
where he gives references lo ihe charters. The fact thai Stodfald is the 
name of a Hundred in Wiltshire shows the antiquity of the Wiltshire names 
and points to a time when (here was a thin and scattered imputation. Jonet, 
WUlthirt Domesday, xxxi. 

'scenp haninine, Chron. Abingd., 1, 153. 'swin haga, C. D., 53A. 

*flai haminas, Bat acerns, Chron. Abingd., 184, 208. Earle, L.C, 40-S. 

•mint hammas, mint feldn, Chron. Abingd., 209, 223. How are we to 
interpret hennes fcldes? Birch, C. S., I, 280. 
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From the demesne land of the manor house, from the en-t 
closed fields and the village in villeinage there stretched away 
the open fields of arable, where was spent the greater part of 
the villein's work-day. Wholly unenclosed, except with a 
few temporary low hedges/ there must have been a practically 
unbroken view from the village huts to the wood and down 
beyond, save where the horizon was cut by the barrow, grove 
or rising hill so often mentioned among the boundary marks. 
Here was the arable where was grown the wheat, barley, oats 
and vetch, according to the familiar three-field system. Three* 
great fields, one for fallow, one for winter tillage and the third 
for spring tillage, nearly if not quite surrounded the central 
homesteads ; these fields about equal in size prevailed univers- 
ally in the south, while in the north the two-field shift seems 
to have been more commonly employed. The latter, accord- 
ing to Canon Taylor, prevailed in Derbyshire and largely 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire; 1 in this shift only half 
the arable would be in tillage at one time while in the former 
two-thirds would be used. These fields were generally, though t 
not always, subdivided into smaller fields, furlongs or 
shots, and then still further subdivided into narrow, oblong 
acre or half-acr»-sirips running parallel to each other if in the 
same field, or sometimes at an angle if in different fields. As 
there were no hedges, except such as were temporary, the divid- 
ing lines were, in the case of the three large fields, roads or 
streams; in the case of the smaller, unploughed strips of land 
or wagon tracks and in case of the smallest of all, that is the 
acre or half-acre strips, narrow ridges of turf called ' balks.' 
Within the fields were the odd corners of land called 'gores,' 
while 'headlands,' the strips at the end of a ploughland upon 
which the plough was turned, were found in all fields, where 
there was no means of access by a "way." This headland 
was sometimes one of the acre strips, which was left unlil the 
remainder of the field had been ploughed. On the hillsides 
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the use of the same system would cut the land into ' linces.' 
Thus the arable would be divided into as many thouBuods of 
these strips as its limits would allow. Little was done through 
artificial means to render this arable more fertile. The best 
lands were selected for lil Inge and the inefficiency of the drain- 
age was betokened by the presence of brake, reeds and sedge 
pools.' The only means known and used for draining the wet 
lands were ditches, dikes and runnels and these were univers- 
ally employed.* Low lying fens and marshy swamps, crundels 
and pools adjoined the arable, and through the fields ran riv- 
ulets, brooks and larger streams, whose banks were covered with 
rank grass, brambles and brushwood, and whose running water 
turned the mill s and fed the weirs.* That the primeval feat- 
ures of the country had been little changed was due in large 
part to the prevailing agricultural character of the life and the 
compact arrangement of the hamlets and villages, for wells 
and hedges, pits and ditches, stakes, crosses and stone heaps 
form almost the only evidence of man's existence found in the 
boundaries, besides the roads, linces, gores aud headlands and 
the mention of hamlets and enclosures. 

Beyond the arable lay the wastes of upland pasture, wold 
and down, heather fields and lowland pastures in the un- 
drained moors for cattle, sheep and goats; the lesser mast 
yielding woods formed the pasture for the swine and are often, 
like the other pastures, described separately in the charters. 
Finally belts of extensive woodlands aud forest lay beyond, 
separating settlements or sets of settlements and making com- 
munication of rare occurrence, if not practically an impossi- 
bility in some parts of England. For estates were at times 
widely apart, and the vast forests which surrouuded the clear- 
ings were resorts of dangerous wild beasts, while the bleak 
moors which lay interspersed were equally to be dreaded. 



1 Earle, L. C, 282, 306, 393, 447. *Ib., 192, 2' 

* CHron. Abingd., I, 71, 74, 196, 206, et passim. 
•Earle, L. C, 246; Scel.ohm. 151-164. 
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Oak, ash, elm, beech, maple, lime, birch and thorn,' were the 
common woodland trees, and it may be that the fir was not 
unknown ;' the undergrowth was full of hazel, elder, scrub- 
willow, oak and ferns. 

The crude agriculture, tbe wasteful system of fallows, the 
loss of large tracts of land through bad drainage made the 
Anglo-Saxon system a very uneconomic one. Further than 
this, the open field arrangement was very injurious to the beat 
interests of the villeins. The close contiguity of the strips 
made trespass in ploughing almost unavoidable; the growing 
grain was open to cattle as well as travelers ; cross ploughing 
was impassible. The science of road-making was in its in- 
fancy even in the rauch-t ravel led highways, and roads in the 
common-fields and meadows were mere " ways," which in 
bad weather became sloughs, rendering trespass upon adjacent 
lands inevitable. This fact, together with the constant seed- 
ing of thistles and weeds upon adjoining strips, destroyed 
whatever inclination a gebur may have had to be prompt, 
careful and systematic in the cultivation of his numerous 
scattered acres. All these difficulties were well known in 
Tusser's time, 8 and can only have been worse five hundred 
years earlier. 



1 Kemble, Saxons, I, 52, note 4. • Enrle, L. C, i~4 

•Scrutlon, Commow and Common Field*, 116-122. 




We have now taken a bird's-eye view of the surroundings 
within which the daily life of the manor was spent, and are 
ready to return to the discussion of the persons who took 
part in this life and activity. Who these were we have already 
indicated in the description of the manor itself but a more 
careful examination may now be made. First as to the status 
of the lord aud the people who tilled his lands. In analyzing 

1 such .stat us we come at once upon lines of distinction not easy 
to explain in terms of the present day. The simplest dis- 
tinction which can be made l>etween the various classes of 
men is that between the free and the unfree. But freedom in 
our sense was not in those days the desirable quantity that it 
ia now. Such a condition as that of even approximately com- 
plete freedom would not have been understood by the Anglo- 
Saxon ceorl. Freedom was purely a relative quantity ; it was 
not an abstract conception ; it was freedom in respect of some 
one or something else, either the lord, the state, the Church or 
the lands which the individual himself cultivated. TheJsiug 
alone was free in respect of all other men ; the Uiegu was 
free iu respect of all save the king and the state, toward 
whom he was in bond for certain duties; the ceorl was in bond 
to his lord and the land ou which he dwelt, he was only tech- 
nically a liber homo, free before the law and privileged to take 
oath, bear arms and receive wergeld ; but in respect of other 
men he was free only when contrasted with the siave, in other 
words he was in a position of greater or less serfdom ; while 
120 
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the slave was in bond toward all, a mere chattel, having no 
righ£~properly so called, tied to the soil, sold with it and 
clnasod among his lord's cattle. The king alone was free, the 
slave alone was unfree. We see at once from this that freedom 
was determined mainly by two conditions, the holding of land 
— we do not speak here of the historical relation between land 
and freedom — and the possession of civil rights. Neither of 
these did the slave have, and the thegn with both was to all 
intents and purposes fully free. Between this scarcely quali- 
fied freedom of the thegn and the slavery of the ' theow ' was 
the status of that large mass of ceorla, who might he land- 
owners, laud-holders or landless, and yet in each relation have 
certain rights recognized by the state. Freedom was therefore 
both practical and personal, it was not a quality inherent or 
theoretical. Properly speaking there whs neither class nor 
caste at any time existent among the Anglo-Saxon people, 
though in fact differences did everywhere exist. In law the 
ceorl could become an eorl, the ' theow ' by emancipation 
obtainiug the civil rights of the ceorl could rise to thegnhood, 
the choir boy could be a priest, the clerk could be a bishop.' 



1 We witan faet )>urh Ciodes gyfc trad wearS 16 |.egene and ceorl wearS to 
eorle, sangere tO sacerde and bficere to hiscope. Schraid, Qattte, p. 386, 
U -I. 22. 

Jt is not our purpose In enter into a discussion of the question whether 
the eorl was at any time a person whose title indicated IB hereditary class 
distinction. It is clear that this was not the cane in Inter £aiun times, but 
most authorities agree that ' eor! ' and ' ceorl ' represent class distinctions in 
the earlier period. It is really surprising how little evidence there is for this 
except analogy and the jingle of the words. There is certainly none at all 
in the laws and it is probable that a critical examination of the use of 
' eorl ' in the poets would not bring much evideutc to I lie support of the view. 
Allen in Rank) and Clatsa among the Anylo-Saioas believes that 'eorl' 
never referred to an hereditary class ; his conclusions rest mainly upon the 
Kentish law, the law of Aeifred and the Saxon Chronicle, but in Beowulf 
he finds nothing to controvert his view. For Andreas and Elent the follow- 
ing opinion is of interest. The eorle in Andreae and Etene are those who 
surround the king, attend upon him and are at the same time chosen war- 
riors. "The only constant factor seems to be selection on some principle 
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Chief over all upon the estate was the lord, the 'hlaford,' 
who might have been the king or one of his greater or lesser 
thegns. If the lord were the king we should be dealing with 
a royal manor, like those of Hysseburne and Dydden- 
hain before they were granted away. Frequent were the royal 
grants to the Church, to the ealdovmen, thegn? and gerefas of 
the king, often of extensive tracts, which might or might not 
have contained village settlements ; if not, such would be very 
V soon formed. The manor of (he RwiUtulinea was not a royal 
possession for its lord was a thegn ; but in all probability it 
had been royal for the thegn's title rested on a ' boc' It 
might well have been a gift from the king cuidam firijjt 
minietra for services rendered. We are not dealing with a 
thegn of the first rank, that is, a greater thegn; the number 
of such must have been small and the size of their landed 
property proportionately great, with a minimum of lorry 
hides.' But if he were not a king's thegn he may well have 
been important among the leaser thegns,* filling no high office 



. of excellence, special qualification or prominence without any consideration 
--of the relation of the eorls to the king on the one hand or their position of 
* mastery or control, over the serfs on the other." Kent noting the fact that 
particle mid eorlum" become Christians, says, that thia separation into two 
classes >>f nobles nod earls " does not coincide with the usually held theory 
tHfcJ| the nobles ' icSelitnj-as ' were the same as the eorls, this name having 
bed) given them lo express an inherent quality." " I take it," he says, 
" tliM the nobles formed no distinct class but rather a select group of the 
eorls, perb up* being considered of a higher rank." It would appear that 
in thia poem, and probably the same would hold true of all, there is con- 
siderable licence in the use of ' teflelingus,' 'eorlas' and '^egnas.' Kor 
instance 'the ' nSelingas ' in E. 99 and 393, are the same as the eorls in E. 
846. Again 'hegna heap' E. 549-1120 are also apparently called eorls. 
Kent, Teu&hie Antiqttitia in EUnt and A ndrtat, 3o-3ti. Il may be that the 
evidence of the poets would not lie sufficiently definite lo decide the matter 
either one way or the other. 
' Stuhbs, G. H., I, 174, note 4. 

■The "County Thanes," as Gneivt calls them, possessors of mote than 
five and less than forty hides, with warlial retinues, Eny. Cbiul. Hhu, \, 
94, note (2). 
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of state, but probably having his retinue of servants and com- 
panions, who accompanied him in war. The duties of the *. 
thegn called him ia two directions ; he was the servant of the 
king and the lord of the estate or estates whence he drew his 
revenue. As has already been noted his esiate could be classed 
either as bocland or folcland ; in the Hectitudinet, 1 the 
former alone seems to be referred to. A triple obligation fell 
on every landholder, that is on every freeman, whether his 
holding was alodial, by hoc or lamland; 3 it was a personal 
obligation, the common, universal necessity. A seventh cen- 
tury charter of CadwaMa, king of Wessex, speaks of this ob- 
ligation as the three-fold necessity of all Christian people, 
Ifrinoda necautat?toHi>,$ c/uixtiani poptUi? This universal per- 
sonal service was not a tax, it was not a source of revenue, 
it was a form of military administration, whereby every land- 
holder was bound to assist in the protection of the kingdom. 
The first of these obligations, the ' fyrd fscreld ' required of 
the thegn that he be present at the gathering of the army- 
host and any failure to do this brought upon the delinquent a 
heavy fine. Attendance upon the army was not, however, 
confined to the landed thegn. Under Ine in Wessex a ' fyrd- 
wite' was imposed upon him who had no land, and upon the 
man of ceorlish rank,* Under Cnut a deserter from the 'fyrd' 
forfeited all that he owned and his life, and whatever his lord 
had given him was seized, while all his bocland — if he had 
any — reverted to the king. The use of 'gesithcund' in Ine 
is suggestive, as it shows the thegn in the position of com- 
panion rather than servant to the king and the same idea is 
found in the law of Cnut which treats of the man who has fled 
from his ' hlaford ' or from his ' geferan,' ami the latter word is 

' B. S. P., I, Schraid, 370. 'Stubbs, C. H., I, 82. 

'CD., 18; Birch, C. S., I, 83 ; other phrases are eonuwMl labor, generalis 
inaxnmnditai, •nnu inei-kabile. Earle, L. C, ni. 

' hit, 51. The 'fyrii-wite' for a laud-owning man of gesilhcund rank 
was 120 shillings and forfeiture of the land; for* I and leas msti of the same 
rank CO shillings, and for one of ceorlish rnnk 30 shillings. 
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used to translate sort tut in Bede. 1 The thegn was not the gesith 
(cornea) but he took the place of the gesith. Differing from 
him in origin he gradually supplanted him in the army and 
the eourt, thus giving rise to a new comitat-us, whose ties were 
double not single, one to the king, the other to the land, ■ 
duality of relationship never true of the old comilea. 

The second obligation of the land-holder was the ' burh-bote,' 
elsewhere called ' festergeweorc ' or ' wallgeweore.' 1 This 
was the service due the king in the construction of the royal 
castle- fortress or the strengthening of strongholds for the pro- 
tection of the land. Mr. Seebohm has given a graphic descrip- 
tion quoted from the Chronicle of Scotland, wherein the thegn 
Macduff aids the king Macbeth in the building of a 'gret 
hows.' We see also from this that the contribution was from 
the oxen of the thegn, who were employed in the drawing of 
timber and stone. 3 According to Aethelstan's law a definite 
time was set for work of this kind ; although this law does 
not appear to refer definitely to the ' burh-bote ' it is probable 
that this obligation was included in its provision. The time 
assigned was fourteen days after the Gang days (Rogation 
days) the time when a general perambulation took place.' 
The same fine as in the case of absence from the ' fyrd,' 
was imposed for failure to co-operate in the ' burh-bote' 
viz; 120 shillings." 

The third obligation, the ' bryc-geweorc ' or ' hricg-bote,' the 
repairing or maintenance of bridges has given rise to some 
discussion. The necessity of it is evident for the constant war- 
fare made the rapid passage of rivers a distinct advantage, 
while the frequency and impenetrability of the wooded lands 
made manoeuvring elsewhere than in the beaten paths a matter 
of difficulty. That the Saxon laymen themselves built bridges 



i OaM, 77. Schmid, Gattie, 314. 

•The term ' wall' had the meaning of both vallum unci inuriuand refers to 

atone, not earth-work. Heyne, Lagt, 1-, 13: rilcso 19, 20 for construction. 

"Seebobtti, 136. * Aaheltbm, II, 13. i Cnul, II, «.'>. 
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may be questioned, lor from the evidence of the charters and the 
chronicle we should conclude that the ford was a common means 
of passage. But if the Roman influence was anywhere per- 
manent it was in the great roads, which covered the whole 
country like a network, and of these the bridges which crossed 
all the larger rivers were a necessary part. We know that 
such were in existence in Bede's time and the necessity of their 
maintenance would he evident not only to the warriors but to 
the Benedictine monks as well, whose knowledge of engineer- 
ing would he turned to good account in keeping in order the 
works which the Romans had left. No monastery was exempt 
from the Irinoiln itevmsita-t and we know that particularly in 
the uncultivated regions the work of the monks in building 
roads and bridges made large regions accessible to the mer- 
chant and the traveller and none travelled more than did the 
monks themselves. Ju the case of the thegns as well as the 
monks the labor may well have been confined to the roads and 
bridges in the immediate vicinity of the estate. There is no 
way of determining whether there was included in the ' bryc- 
b6te' the repair of the roads also; it is not impossible, though 
from the point of view of necessity there would have been less 
call for such work than for that which kept the bridges in 
repair. 

These were the duties which summoned the thegn from his 
estate to take part in the protection and internal strengthening 
of the kingdom. 1 These were considered as a religious duty 



a expressed in luaiiv different wiivb i: 
le: 

labore expeditions pontia ai 



(he charters and 



<■ i.-rnl iIJ..:<tLi.p 



'The dutie 

. . ext'epto quod o 
. . preetuc arcem poo tern expediti 

. . audfyrSeand bryegeud feslergeweoreheweswanianofe 
, , and burh-bota and bricg-l""ila and tcip-JbxHmigl ftgtlfflB umiigeorne 
and fjrdongaeacHWi A l*mne (rarf sy fur gemii-nliere neode. (GiuU, II, 10). 
.... Burh-b6te oflSe bricg-b6te otfSe fyrd-fare. [Onvt, II, 65). 
pegenea lagu is >:et be ay bin bOorilktM wjrtit ; and bret lie |reo !>inc of his 
land do; fyrd-fsereld and burh-bflte and bryc-geweore. (B. 5. f, I). 
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imposed upon the lauded proprietors to earn thereby the mercy 
of God,' and Leo calls attention to the holiness of bridges in 
heathen Germany. 5 These were the duties which even a trans- 
formation from fold and to bdclund could nut remove, though 
at least in theory such transference cancelled all those obliga- 
tions incident to fold and, which have already been noted. 
Were this, however, a fixed and definite rule it would not be 
easy to explain the remainder of the passage in the FUatUodmm, 
where the author goes on to state other obligations which fell 
upon the thegn iu other parts of the kingdom. His words are 
as follows : " Also from many lands more land-service arises 
at the bann (bidding) of the king, such as deer-hedging at the 
king's ham, accoutrements for ' fyrd ' duty, guard of the sea- 
coast and of the lord's tent, guard duty in the 'fyrd,' tlms- 
money, kirkshot and many other different things." 3 Either 
these form simply an extension of the trinoda neceseiias 
or else the writer not having a clear conception of the duties 
arising from bocland and folcland has included under ' laud- 
riht' obligations which lell upon lands of both kinds. The 
former view we consider the more probable for the military 
system demanded that such duties should be performed by the 
holder of bocland. In faet there is occasional corroboration 
of this view elsewhere. Eudweard in 977 granting land to 
his comes Aethelweard names as the obligations the ' fyrd,' the 
fortification of castles and the guarding of the sea-coast. The 



It is not necessary lo discuss the <iueslion of the Romnn origin of the 
trinoda neeasitai m advanced by Coote, .Roman* of Britain, 245-246, 260 ft 
Scruttoii, Inftvrnct of Roman Law, sums up the whole matter when he sayg, 
" The undoubted and MiriiuiH coincidence between themuneraand the trinoda 
ntcasila* cannot be placed higher than a coincidence," 72. Compare Slubbt, 
C. H., I, 82, note. 

'Aethtlnd, V, 26. *L«o, Rett., 101. 

'E&c of maneguiu huidiiiu mare land ri hi ilrirt to cvniges gebanne, swilce 
igde6r-hci;e l" cviiiys -lu'tni* and scop tft frifi scipe and sie-weard and heafod- 
weard and fyrd-weard. almesfeoh and ciric-Bcent and munig? GSere niistllce 
t<ingc, R. 4'. P., 1, (frrfiscipe is probably for fyrdacipe ; this is Sehmid'a and 



Leo's reading. Compare Atthdrtd, V, 1 \ 1.) 
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last mentioned is clearly ' nt-weard ' while the land is bocland, 1 
Cnut's law is explicit in its statement that the holder of such 
land was to serve off' the land as well as on it,' and this is sup- 
ported hy another charter which definitely states that the desti- 
nation of the expedition was against pagan i. e. foreign coasts ; 
and this charter also includes with the building of castles their 
destruction as well. 3 In this demand of ship-service the 
accoutrements would he supplied by the thegn for himself 
and for his retinue, while the duty of guard-service would be 
an understood incident accompanying attendance on the ' fyrd,' 
The meaning of the ' heafbd-weard,' head-watch, is not so 
clear. Xoted here among the burdens belonging unquestion- 
ably to military duty it would seem to imply a special attend- 
ance as a guard about the person of the king, in iact the very 
part, played hy the comites, the gesithas, in time of war.* 
Sehraid, however, considers it as a duty in peaceful times 
incumbent upon all thegus, whenever the king was journeying 
in their territory, an obligation to provide a guard for his 
person for a certain number of days. 6 If this be true then 
this was a burden which was certainly demanded from the 
holders of folcland, although the evidence is not sufficient to 
warrant us in supposing that these duties were incident to 
folcland only. What was the nature of the deer-hedging is 
only conjectural. Probably it consisted of attendance upon 
the king's hunt as well as the construction and maintenance of 
the fence or hedge surrounding the king's hunting park ; this 
we know was of so great an extent that it was often contigu- 
ous to or even embraced portions of land held by large num- 



' . . . . eicepta eipediti 
L. a, 295. 

* Caul, II, 78. 

uiunilione ve) dtslructione, 
a &, I, 485. 

* Compare BtomUf, 2909. 

"Sehraid, Glouar, 607 s. v., Heafod-weard. 
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bers of the country thegns. This burden also was closely 
analogous to those incumbent upon folcland with, however, 
this vital difference; the duties mentioned in the Reulitvdincs 
are all to the king, not annual but occasional at the king's 
bidding, They would almost seem to be incidents of a feudnl 
tenure; they are not a part of the administrative system of the 
kingdom; they concern no one save the king and his thegn ; 
they do not appear to have been universal to holders of bdcland 
for they varied with the different jiarts of the country and were 
elsewhere even greater than is here given. 

These were secular duties; the charter exemptions went no 
further, they say nothing of the religious obligations; they 
release the land omni saeculnri gravidini and leave to the 
Church the imposition of its own burdens. But that 
which the latter demanded the law soou sanctioned and the 
payment of the ecclesiastical dues became binding iip<<i 
freeman. Nothing is said in the Rectiiudines about tithes ' and 
the most important payment mentioned is the kirk-shot which 
corresponded to the first fruits of the Jews. 1 This the thegn 
paid to the Church at Martinmas, the eleventh of November, 
at the rate of eight bushels to the hide or one bushel to the 
bovatfi or oxgang; it would be interesting to know if there 
were any connection between the eight bushels composing the 
kirk-shot and the plough-team of eight oxen. As early as 
the time of Ine we find these dues recognised by law and a 
penalty of 60 shillings imposed in case of neglect, payable 
probably into the king's fiseus, while to the Church twelve- 
told the original amount was to be given by the delinquent;* 
this was enforced upon every one who had occupied a free 



1 On tithes see Lingard (Ed. 1846), A. S. Church, I, 181-190. 

' Deal, nvi. It is clour, as Lingard point* out, thru kirk-shot corresponds! 
to the first-fruits from the letter of Cnut, Man. Hill. B'-iL, I, 597. In fe»- 
tivilsle S. Martini primitui- neminnm ad ecclesism sub ciijiih pnroeliU qui*. 
quedegit, 411UO Au^lice cyrksL-ent nominntur. For the history of the cut 
of offering the first fnrita see F rarer, Qoldtn Bough, II, ;S76-3S4. 

"Ine, 4, Acthctred, VIII, 11. 




house and hearth the Christmas preceding. 1 Besides the kirk- 
shot the thegn paid to the Church aims fee, a due which may 
have corresponded to the plough alms or the payment of a 
penny yearly 1 from each plough-land, on the fifteenth day 
after Easter at the latest. 1 Xo other does are mentioued as 
required from the thegn, hut we may presume that among the 
'•many other different things" were included light-sin >i at 
Candlemas and soul-shot at the open grave.* The general 
oversight of the thegn's payments to the Church seems to have 
been under the charge of the king's gerefa and the bishop,* 
while the payment from the freemen of the estate was under 
the supervision of the thegn himself, his gerefa and the mass- 
pri&st. 

Bull was in brief the duty and the service which the medial If 
thegn performed toward the king, the state and the Church. 
He held it as a principle that it was au honor to serve him 
who was above him in rank and the higher ceorls looked to 
their individual lords in much the same manner as did these 
lords look to the king. Among the higher thegns the connec- 
tion with the estate was not, we may suppose, a very close one. 
They hud little to do with the life ou the manor, and the same 
wu mio only in a lesser degree of the medial thegns; everything 
was conducted by the gerefa. Each thegn received his reve- 
nues, entertained his guests, occasionally conducted great feasts 
in the hall of the mansion, to which his dependents were sum- 
moned and at times inspected his property, and, as the estates 

1 Ine, 61 ; Sohmid, Gtoxtar, e, v, ciric-treal, 545-546; Kemble, Snamt, 
II, Appendix D. 

* AethmUtan, 1 \ 4. 

• Eadgar. 11,2, Auhtlrtd. V. 1 1 ; VI, 16; Wnlfttan, Srrmona (Napier ed.}, 
116-117, 208. 

'Acthdrtd, VIII, 12, 13; Lingard, I, 102. 

Nothing ia said in the RtclitiuUnt* uf the lieriot of the thegn, and hs it 
is doubtful whether the heriot was a general incident of the right of 
thegnhood it is not improbable thiit none was demanded at the thegn'a 
death. Gneint, English Qmititution, I, 33. note 4"; Stubbfl, C. H, 1, 174. 

MrtMitan, 1,4; Omit, 1, 8. 
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were often large in extent received hospitality at the hands of 
his tenants. But at this time his life was at the court, hi- 
duties were toward the king and he was always absent in time 
of war.' Therefore it was necessary that there be some respon- 
sible head, who should have immediate charge of the estate. 
particularly if the thegii were the owner of many estates scat- 
tered within the kingdom. This subordinate was the gerefti 
or reeve, and the name at once suggests one of the most import- 
* ant of the Anglo-Saxon functionaries. The title 'gerfifa ' was 
one of varied meaning and seems to have been a general term 
for the administrative officer exercising both fiscal and judicial 
functions. The word itself probably belongs to a class of 
words signifying companionship, but it early took on an 
official character and one rarely finds it rendered in the 
Latin by other words than praffeotaa (Bede) and praepoaitus? 
For this reason the word is used as an official title applicable 
to a wide range of official duties, from the highest to tiie lowest; 
such as high-jTcrGfa, possibly corresponding to the mimi* of 
Charles the Great," or to a kind of high steward or pro 



'It ia not easy to understand the exact *me of Int. 51, according to 
which whenever the thegn journeyed he took with him hisgerSfa, his smith 
—who looked after his weapons — and his child's nurse. Did the gerSf* 
always HCcompany the thegn when the latter was away from the estate? If 
BO, who cared for Ihe affairs on the manor? It is hardly probable that 
' gere fun ' is for ' geferan,' yet the Latin text rends kkios. The translator U 
probably in error, yet it would be more inlelligible if the thegn was accom- 
panied by his companions rather than Ilia gerfifa, unless we arc to suppose 
tlial the manorial system such as we find il in the BtetUudma was unde- 
veloped at this time, and that the position of the gerefn was, so far as his 
duties were concerned, wholly unset! led nnd in process of crystal tuition. 

1 In an eighth century gloss 'geroefan ' is rendered by coi»™, (C 283), em- 
mmtarimtit (C. 037), proeera (P. 827). Hesse], Eighth Omt, Qtau. i-nftn- 
Angto-Saxoii. It is evident that each of these words refers to the official 
character of the gerola, 

J Kemble, Saznrv, II, 158. For a more accurate discussion than Hist of 
Kernble, see Schniid, Glujjnr, s. v., gerefa, where are given all references 
to the laws. 

•Stubbs, C. H., I, 13fi, 371-372. Birch, C. &, iim. SIS, 377. 
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l-gerefa, nest in importance to the ealdorman • the port- 
t, borh-gerefa ' and wie-gerefa, the praepoeiti of sea-ports, 
land independent villages ; a tfin-gerefa and swan-gertfe, 
(alter meaning undoubtedly, not as Kemble has it, the 
^p of the swain-mot or forest court, but a sort of supervisor 
oast^woods and pannage. 3 That officer which is of 
interest here however is the gerefa, who, probably 
with the 'tungorefa,' as the officer who had charge 
in, was the praeposiiuH of the lord's estate, the agent, 
|teward. Under his charge was the entire management 
B demesne land and the land in villeinage, the regula- 
pf the proper times and seasons, times of ploughing, har- 
■g and preparing for the winter. The seasons varied in 
lent districts and the author of the manual, the Gere/a, 
\ throws so much light upon the nature of the gerefa's 
1, especially cautions him to keep himself informed upon 
■subjects.' 

I that concerned the tun was to be always under his careful " 
He was "to know all things small and great, 
3 town and in down, in wood and in water, in field and 
1, both in and out" as the manual says. 6 Such snper- 
I concerned all phases of the estate life, not only the 
lal but the internal. The gerefa was to look after the 



17. Studia in 



t, a jr, i, 99-100. 

i' it of very doubtful meaning. 
fcble, II, 177. Schroid, 598, e. Earle, L. C, 235- 

it Law, 387-398. 

II jelcre tirSnn liman f* to tlOM balimptt; for 5am on manetjum landum 
B redre (Sonne on oSmm ; gG yrf>e ti 111:1 hrsudra, ge tofeda riedran, ge 
Iftn etc swa, ge gehwilc oSer tilfi. Gerefa, 1. Town- or village- 
• hardly an accurate translation of ' tfingerf fa.' Aa the manual con- 
ihowa, the 'tun,' while doubtless including the Tillage, was primarily 
jr enclosure. 

mot Bg'Ber witan ge lease ge mare, ge beti 
mp5, ge on tone ge on dune, ge on wudu ge 
Ifclde.ge ionegeute, G., 3. This is a splendid 
gling of words. 
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house and the dairy and all matters pertaining to the storing 
up of food and supplies for all seasons, such as grain, pork, 
lard and all things that might lie at any time useful. 1 II.- «m 
to provide all utensils in general use, the majority of which 
i made on the farm, though some of the finer and more 
expensive might be obtaiued on rare oeeasions by exchange, 
or be brought from foreign countries or commercial towns and 
paid for in the coin of the land. Certain of these might have 
been procured from the monasteries, where, as we know, mure 
skilled workmen were employed, 2 Yet such interchange mn-i 
have been of rare occurrence; for the larger number of the 
estates had little or no intercourse with the industrial life 
abroad. The gerefa, according to our author, was not to be 
too alack Dor too proud,* for such pride might lead him to 
neglect the small things, and if that should happen in refiw- 
euce to the stall and the court soon would it happen in the 
barn.* He was furthermore to be a man of decision of pur- 
pose as well as judicial firmness and intellectual insight. He 
was to maintain his control over the men beneath him through 
a liberal use of the power delegated by the lord, and at the 
same time he was to be familiar with the customs and the 
folk-right, in order that he should not in his decisions or 
actions run counter to any well-seasoned usages. The con- 
stant reference to the ' folcriht ' shows how deeply seated traa 
the common law which existed in the relation between the 



1 Ac ic here f™t lie do awa k ht cwmft ; gyaie mgSer ge fines selran ge hw 
WEDiran, )>it>l n:i'cr ru- nii-finv, jivf he weuldrtn nis^e, ne corn ne sceaf, oe 
flaw ne lioiffiucru, ne cyse ne cyslyb, ne dan Bera. 'Shiga Ne n-frn lo note 
mege. G., i. 

"Turner, Anglo-Saxons, II, 246. In the colloquy of A re b bishop Aelfric 
of the tenth century, the monk saya: " My companions lire smith" ir'Mi- 
nnitha, goldsmiths, sllTursniiLhs, coppers uiiihs, wood-workers and many 
Other workmen of Various crafts." Wright- Wiilcker, Votab. 99. 

3 Gyf be vtel aginnau wile, ne mtrig he alenc heon ue Lo oferhydig. G., 2. 

•for ■Sam to so5e ic m-cge, oferhogie be oOTe forgyme Ba Sing to beganne 
and to bewitanne, Se to seipene o$Se to odeue helitupaS, sona bit wyrS on 
bene Jwt to Sam belioipiC. (?., 3. 
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tenants and their lord and how necessary it was for the sake 
of the tenantry that the gerefa be fully cognizant of what was 
the ODBtom upon the estate, sinew it so greatly differed through- 
out the English kingdom, and also that he keep himself posted 
regarding the laws passed by king and Witan. The opening 
words of the manual express this most clearly, "The intelli- 
gent gerefa shall know both the lord's land-right and the 
customs of the people, according as they have been declared 
at the meetings of the Witan in the older days." ' It was no 
slight part of his work in the maintenance of these laws and 
customs to keep the men at labor and to prevent any insubor- 
dination on their part. It would have been only natural 
had .some agrarian difficulties arisen and one cause of the rapid 
commutation which took place in the fourteenth century was 
the increasing in convenience to which the lord was put 
in forcing the copyholders to perform the labor which was 
required of them. The words of the manual give every indi- 
cation that similar troubles "were not uncommon in these early 
times. The gerefa was not under any circum stances to allow 
the laborers, the geburas and cotsetlas, to control or have power 
over him ; if he failed in maintaining his authority it would 
be better to be out of office than in, as in the latter case he 
would be a hindrance rather than a help to the lord. 1 In short 
this general survey indicates that the gerefa was the busiest 
man on the estate, constantly at work for the benefit and 
advantage of the lord, 3 everywhere useful and on the lookout 
for something that it was necessary to do; taking care that 
nothing was neglected even in such small matters as a mouse 



'Se acadwiB gerefa steal wg'Stcr witan ge lilafordes Liodriht ge ibices 
gerihtu, be "Sum '8c hit of ealdriaguiu witan u>?i-n'(ldan, G., 1. 

* Nfj lictc he niefre his hy r men hync oferwealdan, ac wille be lelcne mid 
hlafordes areata and mid folcrihte. Selre him his »fre of folgo'Sc "Sonne on, 
gyf liine mugan wyldan 3a Se he scolde wenldaa. Ne biS hit hlaforde r»d 
het he M SaEge. G.,1. 

* He Bt-cal snotorlice smeagean and georne Siirsmugan ealle «a 'King Se 
hlsforde magau to rti.-de. (?., 2. 




trap or the pin to a hasp. And with these injunctions the 
author does not exhaust his subject for he says that it is diffi- 
cult lor him or anyone to tell all that must be thought of in 
order that the gerei'a be a true steward of his lord's ' ham ' 
and a temperate overseer of men.' That such caution was 
greatly needed we get many indications from the Institutes of 
Polity where the writer complains bitterly of the injustice and 
thieving propensities of all the gereYas. 1 
+ Three questions arise in this connection which need exam- 
ination. How was the gerefa appointed, what was the 
character of his holding and what was his relation to the 
administrntiou of justice? Regarding the first question we 
have but the slightest indications upon which to base an 
answer. In the Gerefa there is a reference to the lord's 
power as the source of authority. 3 In the parable of the 
unjust steward it is the gerefa, the tfingerefa, the SL-irman, 
whom the lord threatens to remove.* This would seem to 
indicate an appointment by the lord and the presumption is 
that he was selected from among the gebflras upon the estate, 
although it is a well attested fact that in later times the lord 
only exceptionally appointed or nominated the reeve. The 
gerefa of Saxon times was lesslhe representative of the villagers 
than of the lord and consequently he corresponds rather to the 
'seueschal ' and balivus than to the praeponitux of Fleta ; to the 
'seneschal' and 'bait ft" ' rather than the 'provost' of theSeues- 



1 ^Efre he mo-ig findan on ■Nam he maeig nyt beon and 8a nyite don Se him 
fylstan ecylan ; hnni is nitest neod h«et he asece, hu he yrde mage fjruse 
gt&ffbo fionne fires lima ey, O., 8. 

Hil is earfoSe eall to geaecganiie (net ac befiencun sceal "5e scire hcaJt ; ne 
sceolde he nan King forgyiiian 'fie efre to note mehte: ne fbrCt wusfellan ne, 
Net git lfesse is, to hiepsan pirni ; fela scea! to holilati hamea gerefiui and to 
gemetfawtan manna hyrde. G., 18. 

* Institutes of PotUy, \ XII, ulna g XL Thorpe, Ane. Laws and Institute* of 
Enghmil, II, 319-320. The writer says that since Eadgar died there were 
more robbers than righteous among the gerGfas. 

' ' mid hliifordes creafte.' O.. 7. 

* Lulu, XV!. See above p. 55, note 3. 
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chaucie. It is extremely probable that in Saxon times before 
the differentiation had taken place the duties performed by 
each of the later officers were undertaken by the one function- 
ary, the gerefa, who was appointed by the lord from among the 
geburas. In the Boldon Book the praeposiba was selected 
from the tenants, either the villeins' or jlrmarii. 2 There is no 
mention here of the balirun known in Fleta. In the Cnstumals 
of Battle Abbey we find the praeposihia chosen by the lord 
from among the customary tenants and in consequence of his 
duties a reduction was made in the number of his obligations, 
that is, he was released from certain dues incumbent upon 
other customary tenants. 3 Yet it is evident that after the 
Norman Conquest and the increase in the number of manors 
under single lords a change took place, which as pertaining 1 



1 Boldon Buke (Green well, ed, Surtees Sou.), 21, note 2. The gerefa. was 
consequently liiible to lie transferred with the land. No mention of other 
than praepoiUiw is made in Burton ChoHidarij or Liber Niger. In the latter 
he has rhnrge of the vacuo t hinds and determine;- the settlement or the vil- 
leins, Liber Niger (In Citron. Petrotwrgentc, Stapletoo ed. Camden Soc), 
162, 164. For the reeves in Domesday see Morgan, England under the 
Xormaiu, 91-96. 

* Botdim Buke, 11, 12, rilluni and Jinnarii are quite distinct. Dilodecini 
hi marii Nnt ibidem, qui tenent xii bovntus et reddiim iirniiun nicnt nlluiii, 
16. Thejtrmarim paid less in money and labor, his due was mainly a food- 

' Outtumah of Battle Abbey, mil, Gti. Memorandum quod ilorninus potest 
pro volnntate sua quern voluerit de customariis eligere in Pro; posi turn, et 
qui tenet integrum virgatam terrae relax! bi tor ei de redditu suo qninqne 
soiidorum xl d. A praepaiitu* is mentioned among the catarii at Sandon, 
Domeflay of St. Paul, 19. Jn the Burton Chartuiary he is it vUtanui, 26, a 
rcntarivn, 30. Compare Vinogradov, Villainage, 157, 356. 

■■/ Henley says, " If you must choose a baliff or servant, do Dot 
rlioose them for kindred or liking or other reasons, if they are not of good 
reputation. . . . Have no provosts or messors except from your own men, 
if you have them and that by election of your tenants, for if they do wrong 
you shall have recovery from them" (Lamond ed.), p. 10. "The provost 
ought to be elected and presented by the common consent of the township 
as the best husbandman and best approver among them," Smoeho wU, (in 
Walter if Henley, Lamond ed.), 96-98. 
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to the manors of the greater landholders is described in 
Pleta. 1 

Instead of the ' hlaford ' and gerefa as in the ReciUuditws 
there were the seneschal — the lord's deputy — the balhTwho took 
the place of the old gerefa, the foreman, who retained the old 
named of pracpo&itvs, and who was elected by the customary 
tenants from among themselves.* But while this multiplica- 
tion of officials may have l>een necessary for the larger estates 
there can he no doubt that the simpler administration, as we 
have seen it upon the Anglo-Saxon estate still continued to 
survive, as the author of the Husbandry expressly says. 

That the gerefa possessed a holding would naturally follow 
from the conclusion that he was selected from the tenants upon 
the estate, and this view is strengthened by the fact that DO 
description of the rights and obligations of the gerfifa are any- 
where given ; he was himself merely one of those whose rela- 
tions to the lord, the land and the Church are elsewhere given 
in detail in the Rectitudinrs. There is, moreover, a diatiml 
reference to such a holding. "So shall the good overseer 
(scirmau) his lord's [possessions] support. Let him however 
do with his own as he will. The more diligent he is so much 
the more worthy will he be if he hath wisdom coimuou with 
the wise men." 3 Thus the gerefa had land which he held in 



1 Fleta, II, Chs. 72, 73, 76. A good rtami of the account of the baliffaud 
reeve in Fleta is given in Ashley, Economic Hist., 1, 10-13. The account is 
either an inter illation by Walter of Henley, or a compilation from the 
writings of Walter of Henley and others. 

* On large estates of three centuries later instead of the hlaford, gertfa, 
hydel and brytla we have the lord, seneschal, baliff, provost, bedel, tuessor 
or hayward. In the SentxchaucU, the work of ao unknown author of the 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century we find the offices of seneschal, baling 
provost, hayward, lord, auditors, ploughmen, waggoners, cowherd, swine- 
herd, shepherd and dairy maid described in great detail. Cf. Hunbandry 
(in Waiter of Henley), 65. 

' Swn sceat Rod scyrinan hi* hlafordes healdon, do yrabe his Bgen swaswa 
ie geeneordra swa biS he weorSra, gyf he wi5 witan liafoB 
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some form of tenure and such may have been his normal hold- 
ing or have been given as a recompense tor added duties. The 
furtber statement that it would be better for him to be out of 
his office than in if be could not maintain his authority would 
point to a precariousness of tenure uot unlike that maintained 
in the Boldon Book. 1 Further than this we can hardly go 
with safety. The gerefa was probably either a gebflr or 
cotsetla, and it seems more probable that he was of the former 
class. 

Concerning the third question we seem to be wholly in 
the dark and in fact it opens a subject too broad for our 
study. The question of pre-Norman manorial jurisdiction is 
involved lb obscurity and as yet the clouds have not suf- 
ficiently cleared for us to introduce any satisfactory discussion 
here. There is in the documents before us but the most 
shadowy hint at a manor_cp_uxt-and a possible reference to 
frank-pledge, though were it nut unlikely that a manor of 
"thTs~kTno*""w"ould be without jurisdictional authority of some 
kind we should place comparatively little dependence upon 
these indications. We may indeed lwlievc that even if uo 
deliberate grant of 'sac' and 'soc,' 'toll' and 'team' took 
place either by charter. or writ — by the former none before 
the Norman Conquest — nevertheless manors exercised the juris- 
diction which these words imply as a result quite as much of 
their historical development as of any definite royal conces- 
sion. It is agreed that the township, the village, had no 
court ; that the court of the manor was no mere continuation 
of an original free folc- or mark-in6t. Even the existence 
of the primitive village-indt is not very clearly proven and 



In the Burton Chtirtulanj llic jmup-mlnn liulr] Uivjiies n-l »)>»t either in (he 
inland or uthmd, thus lie was a villein and not a ™i(ur. We may apply 
thin to the Rtctiludiitu undsiiy that thegertft wutgeb&rtnd not a cotsetla, 
B. C, IS, 22, 25. 






1 Willielaiua praepositus tenet in Cornford ii l.mvntas pro Servitio 
n pracposituniDi dimiserit reddit 4 s. de firma et proquadatn alia 
im ibidem tenet, B. B., 12. 
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even if it were a connection with the manor court could not 
be satisfactorily maintained. Village meetings and courts 
possessing rights of jurisdiction and justice are quite distinct 
bodies and it must be confessed that notwithstanding the 
authority in their support the antiquity of the courts leet and 
baron is now more and more questioned. 1 This is, however, 
debatable ground, for it is wholly problematical what forma 
of jurisdiction were possessed by a manor, which had no grant 
of ' sac ' and ' soc.' That very early in the tenth century 
manors did possess some kind of a court is evident from the 
use of the word ' gem6t-hus ' to signify the manor house at 
a date some time before any grants of which we have record 
were made. 2 In the Latin translation of the Rectitudine* 
the i in-hcorde,' the herd of swine "belonging to the dominical 
part of the manor, is rendered dominicum gregem curiae, an 
expression which points to a manor house in which was held 
a court, a 'halim6t' of the tenantry, over which undoubtedly 
i the gereTa, as deputy of the lord presided. 3 As the right to 
hold a court for one's tenants was involved in the word ' Ap J 
and the right to the fines arising from the judgments of such 
fourt in the word *s0c,' it seems not unlikely that from the 
document itself we may infer the existence of a right of juris- 
diction, exercised in a manor court, which we cannot at this 
time call either court leet or court baron, as it is probable that 
this differentiation had not as yet taken place. 4 That such 
jurisdiction involved also 'toll' and 'team* is not unlikely; 



1 Maitland, Introd. to Select Pleas in Manorial Courts, Pollock, MacmUl. 
May. Vol. 61, 418-420; also Oxford Lectures, V. Maitland, in Archctolog. 
Her., Ill, 234. Elton, Custom and Tenant Right, 89. Allen, Mem. Vol., 261, 
275-276, 316, adopts Elton's views. Maitland goes a step further than 
Allen, and denies the antiquity of the court leet. Pollock supports Mait- 
land's opinion, Mucin. Mag., 61, 418. 

* Birch, C. S., II, 246, giving charter of years 900-901. 

3 R. S. P., 7. 

4 Maitland, Introd. to Select Pleas, xxii. Earle, L. C, xxiii-xxiv. Kem- 
ble, C. D., I, xliii-xlviii. Vinogradov, Villainage, 304-368, 385-387. 
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Biich might readily grow up if not expressly granted, for these 
concerned especially the relation between the lord and villeins. 
' Iufangethef and ' utfaugethef as extensions of the criminal 
jurisdiction, ' flynjenafyrmth,' and the other parts of the formula 
given in Keiuble are foreign to the main point here taken, 
which is the presence of a court with the gerefa as the judge. 
Two passages in the Gcrefa seem to give to that functionary a 
definite judicial position. He was required to be cognizant of 
the local customs and the laws of the land ; and he was to 
take heed that he preserve the peace (hast he fribige}.' But 
there is another document edited by Dr. Liebermann which 
appears from internal evidence to refer to the gerefa of an 
State. This document treats of the just judge and the date 
is conjectured to he approximately 1000 A. D., that is of about 
the same date as that of the Gcrefa and Rectitudinee* We 
need not enter into all the good advice which the author otters 
to the gerfifa and his lord; a brief analysis will answer. The 
gerefa was to be just and merciful, just in order to determine 
the penalty of the guilty, and mild-hearted that without undue 
severity he might measure out the punishment. 3 There should 
be no personal prejudice; neither riches nor poverty, love 
nor hate should influence him in interpreting the folk-right.* 
Money was evidently the great source of corruption and 
the author declares nothing to be more dangerous than this, 



1 Hede se fie scire healde )«( he fringe. G., 2. Cf. InH. of Pol., \ XII, 
where *e find gertfaa under their lords setting up lam which the writer 
consider! nnjuet. 

' ZeiiscKrl/c dtr SauitptyStiftong fUr RechU-gaduchU, Germ, V, 207-214, 
containing an introduction, the ten nith Latin mid German tran.il a tinira, 
1885. The Lntiii translation ban beeu reprinted by Dr. Liebermann in 
Quailripartittu, tin enylixhte Rtxhubuch von !U4. 141-142. 

' JIlc man, |* ribl dt-uieK, Iil- hn>f'S wit^a rai h:inda : iind on ivgSere scciale 
l»e byrb rihtvisnewe anil roildheortneBKe. ,-Erest for Sate rihtwisnesae he 
gereceS ores gyllen bote anil fanne for 5n?re iiiildheorlnis-se be gomatagafl 
here a.-ylde write. J 1. 

* Domas seeolou beon bntaii ajlcere hndarnnge; [net ys, («ei he ne uiurne 
naSer ne rycum ne heanum, ne ledum ne l&StUD folcriht to n 
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for "money blindeth the wise man's heart and pewerteth 
the just man's word." ' Above all was the lord (ealdortrjan, 
dominus) to be heedful lest he place in position foolish or nn- 
juat judges, 1 for the unjust judge was more greedy for the 
property (yrfe) of the tenantry (hymen, cf. Gcrefa, 7) than 
was the (Danish) he re toga. 3 The judge was not to have evil 
assistants (gingran), for then he himself might fall because of 
the sins of his subordinates.' One graphic picture we may 
give in full. "Often also the evil judges because of their 
greed postpone the judgment or turu it aside and do not end 
the law-proceediugs until that their purses be full: and then 
when they give a judgment look they rather upon the reward 
than upon the legal procedure. It is in striking accord 
with the words of the Institutes of Polity when the author 
says that it was the custom of evil gerefas to take whatever they 
could and to leave with unwillingness even the least I i 1 1 1 <_■ to 
the famishing. With further caution to the gerefe that he let 
not his wrath dim the brightness of the law,' and with the 
injunction not to consider the rank (mse'S) a or the reputation 
(gen'incjio)* of a suitor, he concludes with a promise of the 
eternal reward to such as are humble before God. 10 



1 Nvb nanwihl unrilhlycre Sonne ys Jwrt man niedswiitlns onf"> for dorntitii ; 
for'San t>c *a inedsiVimi's ablenda'N |>wrn wisra manua heortan and hi for- 
cyrra'S tiiera rihlwisra mamia word, \ A. Compare Atlhelslan V, 1 g jj 2, 3. 

' j 10. This seema to refer to the lord as the judge and tliegereia us the 
subordinate, if the Latin text is to he relied on. Compare Aethelstan'a 
command At Greateleya. Si time sit aliqui*, qui tol homines habeat, quod 
Don sufticiat omnes custodire, praeponat sibi singulis villiB praepositura 
unum, qui credibiliss.it eiet qui concred:il iioiiiimhus, 111, 7 \ l.Schmid, 149. 

'Oft eac 'Sa fiwyran deman for hepra gitsungte \nyae dom geuferia* ofiSe 
hyne awendaSund ne geendia'Snl |>a apirce, usr lieora stood bit! afyjled; and 
|>an honoe hy demati, no aeewiaS hy na Jia spasce, ac >a medsceatas, J 11. 

•Yfelra gerefena J-eaw ys ]>ret hi nymaS aslcirilit nud uncaBfl hi ham 
hearfieudum Ivtlirs hwn-i I .fa IS, \ 13. 

'I 14. <| 15. •( 16. »•) 17. 
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The vagueness of the advice shows that it had no definite 
application and it is with some uncertainty that we apply it to 
the gerefa of the manor. Lieberman however has done so 
and the Latin translation offers strong evidence in favor of 
this view. The ealdorroan is the doinhmx, the gercfas are 
praepo&Ui, the hyrmeu are Jamiltarue. In paragraph 10 the 
judge is spoken of as the lord himself. The evidence is not 
however so conclusive but that we may refer its useful in- 
junctions with equal probahility to all the gerfifas included, 
for example, in the command found in the prinripium to 
Eari ward's laws, where the king enjoins upon all gereTas that 
they judge such just dooms as are known to be most righteous 
and as are found in the doom-books and that they do not fear 
to pronounce folk-right. 1 

Enough has now been said to show the importance of the 
position of the gerefa upon the estate; a position irksome with 
arduous duties and one which, as we may well suppose, was not 
greatly sought after, if we can trust the analogy of later times, 
when the gerefa had sunk to be the foreman of the tenantry 
and when his duties had been divided between the balivas and 
praepogilux of Fleta.' Outside of the welcome detail of the 
. Gerefa our knowledge of this official is meagre and somewhat 
obscure. The laws throw hut little light. According to them 
the gerefa determined the guilt or innocence of a slave,* could 
swear for his lord,* had supervision over the purchase of cattle 



1 Eidwerd cyning bjt Mm gerPfum Milium, Net ge dtman swfl rihte dOmnS 
»wft ge rihtoate cunnon and hit on h*re dQmbtc stande. Ne wandin'S foi 
naninn tdngum folcribt to geregceanne, and rret gehwile sprreo hrebbe 
andagan, hwienne heft gel*«t s», fiet ge tonne gereecan. The wording of 
this passage it very similiar to that of the document above quoted, C{. hte,%_ 

•This is evident from a comparison of their duties. It would not be id 
uninteresting lank to com pure the words of the titrefa with ihoae of FUta. 
There is much of the same good advice in both. Non ergo sit piger vel 
Somnolent hs sed etlk-iidter :imi rai limit i/ummixlniii dutiiini iuJipisci nitatur, 
76 J 1. Regarding the unwillingness of the tenantry to accept the office of 
foreman see Ashley, Bam. flut, I, note 22, p. 52. 

» Wiktrafd, 22. 'Atlhfbtd, I, H 2. Chut, II, 30 } 1. 
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and the cattle pasture,' had to retain and hand over all notorious 
characters fleeing from justice, and if himself detected in plun- 
der or robbery was fined double. 1 

Tbe functionary next in importance to the gerefa was, if we 
interpret the evidence rightly, the bydel or beadle.' It is not 
very clear what bis duties were, but they probably included 
those of a modern petty constable, messenger or crier and 
errand runner.* They were certainly more elaborate than 
were those attached to the same title in tbe thirteenth century. 
A separation of duties has taken place, for the mediaeval beadle 
did little errand-running, while among the duties of tbe vil- 
leins in the Boldon Book that of "going on the bishop's 
errands" (vadit m UgalumibuB Episcopt) is of common occur- 
rence. In Eadgar's laws one specific official duty is t» be found. 

'Earfminui, ill, \ 5. 

' Aethelrrd, VII, 6. Chaucer's description of the reeve in the Prologue i« 
tbe OwKerftnry Tola is worth quoting in part. Prol., 5S9-622 
Wei cowiie he kepe a jieruer and a bynne; 
Ther was non uuditoiir oowde on him wynne. 
Wei wisle lie by the drought, and liy the reyn, 
The yeeldyng of his seed, and of his gnja. 
His lordes sclm-p, In- neel and his dayerie, 
His awyn, his dors, his stoor, and hi- pnltrie, 
Wat holly in the reeves governynge, 593-599, 
'This order is repeatedly followed in later documents. Ellis, 1 
Bomesdiaj, raliH the bydel the under-bnliff of manors, 1, 247. In ZWiaffay 
we see the following order: 
Ibi ernnt viii praepositi et viii bedelli. 

Ihi praepositus et bedellus (D. B., 180, 180b) Leld lira yard-lands and 
two enrucntes. In Dtimatday there are found 86 praeposlti villarum and 22 
bedelli. 

* In Anhang IV, \ 19, Sclimid, Gaette, bishops are called hydels and 
teachers of God's law, Of. Inttitutt* nf Polity, J V. Thorpe (A nt. 1. 
11,308. In the OVmiiium John the Baptist is Christ's Bidell, sent to prepare 
the way for his Lord, (h-mulum, 97, 633, 9157, 9189, 9533-9534. la the 
gloss bydel = preen, crier. W.-W, T.33.12. 

The bydel is known to have exercised his office at Hampton from the 
thirteenth century to the present time; but he was rather the officer of 
tbe lord, whose distresses he served on the meria of defaulter 
XXXIII, 278. 



Prologue (a 
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If the gebflr waB behind in the payment of his gafol, the bydel 

was the one scut to remind him of it. 1 In the Anglo-Saxon 
Gospels, in the sentence, " lest he hale thee to the judge and 
the judge deliver thee to the officer (exactor) and the officer 
cast thee into prison," the 'officer' is the bydel.* Therefore 
we may conjecture that he was of considerable importance as 
an assistant to the lord and his gerefa; that he collected the 
gafol, made all announcements and communicated all com- 
mands from headquarters to the tenants in the village and 
possibly aided in the execution of justice. That the position 
was one entailing much labor the Reeiitud'trim itself shows, fox 
the bydel was to l>e always ready and at hand when wanted. 
He was himself one of the villagers, gebur or cutset la, and for 
his work he was released from some of the burdens which fell 
upon the class of tenantry to which he belonged. This exemp- 
tion shows that his position was of official importance next to 
that of the gerefa. For his work he was given a portioirof 
land ; either in addition to that which he already possessed or, 
as ia quite as likely, a holding in the common field, which may 
represent his first allotment. By ' laud-styece ' 3 we under- 
stand the strips, which formed the virgate aud represented the 
holding of a gebur, so that the lands of the bydel would be 
in the open field, though if he had held a full yard-laud it is 
probable that we should be so told.* 



1 Eadgar, Leg. Ecdtx., IV. 1 j 2. 

: bvltt, XII, 58. In Mattktvi, V, 25, the officer is the r-eyii, but each render- 
ing is the literal translation of iIik Vulgate. In Matthew the Latin is min- 
uter, in Lvkt, exactor. 

1 See the discussion in Chapter IV of the lanil of the liaward. The use of 
'stitches' for the open field strips ia provincial dialects mar perhaps he 
traced to the ahove A. S. fiirm. 

'■ Rvdt-U- i;rl'yni''. V.\-\. lie fvi lii- uv'.iii sy i. .-nt-iv.-; friu-ra kniiie >"A>r man, 
forjiln he sceal beon oft tide, etc him gebyreN sum land-stye<?e for hut 
geswince. R. S. P., 18. 

Some have interpreted ' wycim ' as signifying a weekly tenure of office, but 
this is not necessary, as 'wycati' has the signin\::ilioti of nver*ight or super- 
vision and refera to tlie duties of the office. 
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So long as the gerCd'a was the sole overseer in charge of the 
estate there seems to have been employed a system of delega- 
ting work to others among the laborers for a stated period of 
time. The gebur or other so commissioned seems to have been 
called the ' brytta,' a name which implies nothing more than 
the dispenser or overseer.' It ia presumable that there were 
others to whom was given a kind of oversight of certain 
phases of the farm work, for the gerefa could hardly have had 
direct supervision over detailed labor of this kind. The 
brytta was not an officer properly so called, his services 
were demanded only on special occasions and we rarely find 
any mention of similar duties performed on the late mediae- 
val manors. 1 The work was temporary, only while the season 
lasted and the position may have been a coveted one as the brytta 
received certain perquisites for his labor. The bere-bryita or 
the villein who had charge of the storing and threshing of the 
grain in the barn is the only one of these laborers mentioned 
in the text, and to him was given any refuse which had fallen 
off at the barn door. Probably his task was to direct the 
threshing and mowing-away of the grain and to keep an ac- 
count of the loads or baskets upon the tale or notched stick. 
But he could not command even the refuse which fell to his 
lot unless the lord (ealdorman) considered that he had fairly 
earned it by strict attendance upon his duty. 3 



1 Leo, Rett. 114, Bays; "brytta (fur bryla, breota from breotan, to divide, 
break up) means a distributor, dispensutor, as ia clear from the derived 
word bryttian, frustatim diapenssre, gulwnare." 

•There is indication of similar laborer* in the Boldon Bute; overseers of 
the mowers and reapers and supervisors of the boon-work or prorations. 

VY altera* Crok vi acras et reddit '.in. 2(1. et vadil in legationibue Episeopi, 
et est tuptr operarioi attfataindam et metendum. 

Kogerus homo (iilherti de Midilharu ii ntras et reddit 5a. et vadit legs- 
Ltooftffli >'i est similiter super operartoi, 

Onlfridus iv acras et reddit 2s., et est super operarini ad precationet. p, 28. 

These were probably free tenants. 

■Bere-bryttati l,-v i ■ y re N i-orn-gebrot on hiirfiisli- n-l bernes dure, gif him 
bil ealtloruiann ann and he hit mid getrjwrim geeamoS. it. S. P., 17. 
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Turning from these members of the estate, to whom was V 
given the general oversight and charge of manorial affairs, 
anil passing from the manor house and the dominical lands to 
the village and the lands in villeinage we find ourselves within 
a compact hamlet or hamlets, where lived the laborers, the 
ceorls proper, to which class the gerefa, bydel and brytta 
belonged. These were the simple freeman, who formed the 
mass of the army, in large part the legitimate descendants of 
those who had composed the rank and file of the Saxon invading 
host. They were in a semi-servile condition and some among 
them were probably slaves in the technical sense of the word. 
The study of the economic life of this village group is slowly 
assuming very definite proportions and from what appears to 
be at first sight great confusion, hopeless of disentanglement, 
there is gradually emerging — thanks to Mr. Seebohm and 
others — an orderly, fairly symmetrical system, with its main 
features clear and comprehensible. At the same time it must 
!>e confessed that there are many secondary features and some 
that are primary which are still very much in the dark. 

The laborers who lived in the village and whewe field of 
activity was the open arable around them are divided by the 
Rectkitdin.es apparently into three classes, genejitas, ggbftras 
and cotsetlas. The identification of these classes has been one 
of the problems, which can hardly be said to be solved yet 
with entire satisfaction. A careful description of each .■hi— is 
given in the teit and no serinus difficulty is encountered so 
long as we content ourselves with this description and make 
no attempt to trace the origin or later development of these 
divisions of the tenantry. It is when we discover thai the 
manor grew according to some definable process from primi- 
tive conditions and that it did not cease to undergo change 






On tlie waste or refuse ootnpare W,dter of Henlty. " Muke your provosts 
and bamkeepers fill the measures, so that for every eight bushels n cnnlle 
shall be left for tin- waste which takes place al the putting in unii taking 
from the barn," 16. 

10 
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and modification with the year 1000 that the difficulty 
begins. For it is now fully realized that we are studying the 
same institution which is described in the Ecctitudines and 
Gerefa, when we examine the manorial system of Domesday, 
the Burton Chartularv, the date of which is not later than 
1113, the Liber Niger, of a decade and a half later (1 125- 
1128), the Boldon Book, before the close of the century 
(1183), the Glastonbury Inquest of 1189, not to mention later 
chart ularies and extents and descriptions of husbandry. It is 
this latter fact, that the tenantry mentioned in all these man- 
orial records must so far correspond as to show that each 
represents but a stage in the development of English agricul- 
tural life, that has led to the attempts which have been 
made to identify the different classes of laborers and to bring 
the geneftt, gebftr and cotsetla of the Recltiudines into line 
, with the others. For there certainly has been too strong a 
' feeling among scholars that the Norman Conquest was a great 
economic dividing line and that the condition of local life 
found in the year 1000 was of no practical importune in 
understanding the latter economic history.' There is however 
no reason to believe that the Norman Conquest created any 
changes in the life of the village group or the working of the 
village custom. Except for a few plundering^ and burnings — 
notably the harrying of Yorkshire — the local life remained 
unchanged and the villagers went on cultivating as before and 
paying their dues and services with no real knowledge of the 
disturbances taking place in the kingdom at large. We learn 
from Domesday book that the lands of the thegna, which we 
have discussed, were conferred in great numbers upon the 
Norman baronage, which came over with the Conqueror. 
This dispossession of the lesser thegns altered in no way the 



1 Pollock fears lest we may now be erring in Ihe other dirwlion ( Oxford 
Lcetura, 135), and Vinogradofl' points out many phases of influence exerted 
by the Norman Conquest upon the villeinage. Villainage, 133, 179. This 
does not, however, niter the general truth of the above statement. 
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life on the manor ; the tenantry had a new lord to whom they 
paid their dues and i'or whom they performed their work 
aa before. The village system passed through the shock of 
conquest uninjured, the peasantry were too near the soil itself 
to be touched hy the changes which that conquest brought 
about, the influence of which was mainly seen in the strength- 
ening of the administrative system and in the altered character 
of the social life of the higher classes. And therefore, to take 
the subject from another point of view, it is not legitimate nor 
historical, if the peasant classes passed the Norman Conquest 
practically unscathed, to look upon these classes as subjects for 
the antiquarian only or for the student of Merovingian or 
Carlovingiau legal history. It is five hundred years back to 
the settlement and conquest; it is less than three hundred 
to the latest of the manorial records above mentioned and the 
changes in these three hundred years would be perforce far 
less serious than had been those of the previous era. For 
this reason attempts have been made to find in these records 
those classes, which correspond to the geneat, gebflr and 
eotsetla and it is to these attempts that we would for the 
moment turn our attention. 

Manrer regarded the geneat as the successor of the gesith 
who had sunk from his earlier rank until he was lost in the 
goners] mass of the ceorls. This view, based as it was wholly 
upon the etymology of the two words, ha3 no longer a place 
in the discussion.' Leo considered the geneat as a ceorl in 
the narrower sense of the won!, a ceorl who was not only free 
but who cuilld hold folclaud as did the thegn, but not hocland. 
Tlius he conceived that the tenure, according to which the 
geneat held his land, was not a mere usufruct but a property ; 
the land in the utland was his own. He further from the 
etymology considered him to have been an associate originally 
in the Mark with the lord himself, thus showing that he 
was in sympathy with the view current at that time, the view 



1 Maurer, Kr. Vtb., II, 405-106. 
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.f which was followed by Kemble. The eolsetla also he located 
on the Qtland, with house and land, which he held not in full 
possession, as did the geneat, but iu return for labor and service. 
Such holding was merely l&nland though the cotsetla was per- 
sonally free. The gebflr Leo also considered as free and as 
settled by the lord on the inland with the necessary house 
and field utensils; the agriculturist bearing the brunt of the 
labor. 1 Leo's careful analysis of the text of the Rtclitudints 
has given to all his opinions a marked interest. Archdeacon 
Hale from the point of view of the thirteenth century saw 
in the geneat, cotsetla and gebflr the originals of the vittamti, 
colaHits and bordarhis of Domesday and he further considered 
the Uhcri homines of the Domesday of St. Paul to 1* the same 
as the vi/lani and therefore identical with the genetUas; thus 
he would find in the ceorls of the Rectitudintt, first, the liberi 
homines or viltani, second, the rolnrii and third, the bordarii, 
mouday-men, operant of the Inquisition of St. Paul of 1 222. 1 
Mr. Eyton, though not expressly making a comparison, con- 
sidered the Domesday v'dlani to be the " highest of th 
which had no sort of freedom," a somewhat remarkable state- 
ment, which at once showed that he did uot consider them in 
any sense libere (encniee, thus controverting Archdeacon Ilah/s 
statement. Bordarim Eyton declared to be ouly a Latinized 
form of the word boor, that is gebftr, in this case supporting 
Hale's view that the bordarii were identical with tin: . 
au interesting conclusion, inasmuch as the usual statement has 
been that the term bordurius was derived from bord, a cottage. 
Jones, in the introduction to the Domesday for Wiltshire, 
thinking that it was impossible for any one gebflr to have 
performed all the services required of that class iu the Recti- 

1 Leo, Rett, gencftt, 119-120; colsetln, 118-119; gebur, 116-11B. 

' Domesday of St. Paul, xxx~xxxu. 

' Eyton, AVu to Diiintxtivy, 45-50. I_>reemvel] early tame to ihe conoln. 
sion thai the rillani were not the freeholders hut (he copyholder; of later 
days. Botden Bute, glossary, Ixii. 
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tudines identifies the class with the cotarii and bordarii of 
Domesday ; he also identifies the geneat with the villanus, the 
cutset la with the cotaetua} Professor Allen, who devoted 
much time to the study of the rural classes of mediaeval 
England, considered it as perfectly well established that the 
geneat, the viUamtn of Domesday and the cmtvmarim of the 
Extenta Manerii = were the same ; that the cotsetla and gebftr 
were classed together under the single term bordariia, while 
the few instances of cotarii and colseti which are found in 
Domesday were not enough to warrant the assumption that 
they represented the cottagers as a class.* 

It will be noticed that in the above conjectures it has been + 
taken for granted that the three terms in the Reditu>Utn:s 
represent three distinct classes and further it will be noticed 
that all agree that the geneat Iwscame the villanus, and the 
cotsetla the cottage- holder of the later records, by whatever 
name we call him. The main difficulty, therefore, seems to 
be the identification of the gebur, and this is a difficulty 
indeed, for he formed from tiie agricultural point of view the 
most important element upon the estate. In Domesday there 
are found but 62 geburas, a number too small, when compared 
with the others, to form a separate class. This is the Gordian 
knot which Mr. Seebohm has cut by a conception which is 
more than clever ; a conception which may not be satisfactory 
to all, but which solves an otherwise inexplicable problem. 4 
Instead of three classes Seebohm accepts but two, considering 
geneat to be merely a comprehensive term including both the 
others ; that is, a term not representing a class in itself, but 
used somewhat as was the word 'ceorl' in its narrowest sense. 
Seebohm presents no argument to support this conclusion and 
it has not proved wholly acceptable, for the reason that the 
impression given by the classification in the Rect'dadine* and 
die t'.'on-iuilwtmes at Dvddeuhatn is that the geneat and gebftr 



1 WiliMrr. Donutday, lii-l*ii. »a. d. 127(i. 

'Allen, Mem. Vol., 305-311. 'Seebohm, V. C, 129-130. 
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represent distinct classes. But there is some evidence in its 
favor and a closer study of the historical manor seems to con- 
firm it. First a very slight support is found in what is 
at all times an unreliable form of proof, the comparison of 
word-uses in the glosses. lu the Rectihtdines the term ' geneat ' 
is translated villanus; in the laws of Ine viUemut ''<! oo&muty 1 
while' cyninges geneat' is translated colonusjtHcalhms.* 'Ceorl' 
is also rendered villamm? Elsewhere 'gene.1t' is dossed iiu/nil- 
iiiiw'and inquMni is glossed coloni.* From this we might 
infer that the terms ' ceorl/ ' geneat ' and viSaaaa were general 
in Iheir application, perhaps, taking 'ceorl' in its narrowest 
sense, used interchaugably. But one of the most frequent 
glosses for ' gebur ' is colomts, the term which is above used in 
referring to ' geneat '; and 'tungebur' is glossed inqm 
which was also used above for ' geneat.' The logical deduction 
from this would be that 'geneat' was synonymous with 'gebur' 
and villarms synonymous with eolonus. Yet this is at l>e-t 
but a doubtful deduction for we have no certain knowledge 
that the Latin translations contain the full meaning of the 
Anglo-Saxon words. In two places in the laws ' geneat ' seems 
to be given this general meaning; 'geueat-land' is the an- 
tithesis of ' thegn-land ' ' and ' geueatr-mann ' is referred to as 
the one to whom the bydel was to be sent if the gafol was not 
paid at the right time. 8 Furthermore we shall see when we 
examine the text in detail that neither in the Rrcfitudinee nor 
in the Consueludines at Dyddenham was the wording of the 
'geneat-riht ' of a character to bear direct application. The 



'/ne,22. 'lb., 10. •Ib^ 6ft 

* Hewl, I, 244. 6 lb., I, 246. ■ W.-W. Ill, 16. 

T Eadijar, II, g I. Hermann on this point savs, " Ehenso gewitt alf r i-i. 
dnsp dnrans ki'inswi'i,". dii- l-'olgiTiing ix\ ziehri i*t, als ob Edgar's Gesci 
gencit in einem weiteren, den kotsetln mil umfassetidi'ii if inn* »■■■■ 
130. To accept this view wonlil uot accord at all with Hermann's theories. 
This is liie only indication tlint Hermann baa seen Seebohm'a work. One 
may doubt if he. knew of it at all, he certainly has not profiled by it. 
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statements are of the most general nature ; there is no definite 
information regarding either the amount of land held or the 
work to Ite performed. If therefore Mr. Seebohm's view be 
correct, and we are certainly justified in accepting it as a 
working hypothesis, the problem is rendered comparatively 
simple. The geburas become the villani of Domesday, the 
ootsetlas become the borilarii and cotarii, for the two terms are 
interchangeable' and the first one hundred and fifty pages of 
Mr. Seebohm's own work are a proof of the importance of 
this conclusion. 

In accepting, however, the above hypothesis, a modification 
presents itself not derived from any a priori conception, but 
arising naturally from the evidence which has been and is to 
be examined. It is thai the" term 'geneftt,' historically con- 
sidered, included only the gebflr and was an earlier form 
something like 'ceorl' itself signifying the main body of 
Saxon freemen; that the cotsetla was of later origin and did 
not form an organic part of the composite germ, which was 
the origin of the manorial group. If this be true, and there 
are, as the remainder of the chapter will show, certain indica- 
tions in its favor, then the geburas will prove to be, from the 
historical point of view, of all the tenantry the most interest- 
ing ; they certainly have the remotest ancestry and are of the 
most distinguished lineage. 1 The laws show us their existence 
from the earliest days, while of the cottager from the laws 
alone we would know nothing before the Reciitudines. The 
gebflr was the gafol-paying tenant, the cotsetla was not, and S( 
as the ' geneat-riht ' mentions the land-gaib! among the general 
obligations of those to whom the formula applied, we may 
simply say that the formula concerned originally those who 
became the payers of gafol, that is the gebflras, the ceorls in 
their capacity as tenant-agriculturalists. Notice the character 
of the references which we have to the payers of gafol, and 
the land from which it was due and it will be seen that the 



1 EiliB, Intr. to Domadai/j I, S 



'See page 152, utile 7. 




terms ' ceorl,' ' geneat ' and ' gebur ' are used as applying to the 
same class of tenantry. In the laws of Ine the gebflr and the 
gnfol-gylda are one and tlie same person; 1 in Aelfred and 
Gnthrum's Peace it is the ceorl who lives on gafol-land and 
has ' lisungas' or slaves under him. 1 On the estate at Hvi-so- 
bnrne the ceorls paid gafol and the nature of their services 
shows them to have been gebflras.* At Dyddeuham the gebflr 
alone is found while the formula which introduces his services 
is so far as it goes identical with that of the litditudinet, and 
these geburas are gaful-gyldas.* As late as 996 the same 
expression occurs, "the gebur who on gnfol-land sitteth"* 
and in the Abingdon Chart ulary such land, which in the laws 
of Eadgar is called geneat-laud, is known as 'burland.' 1 Then 
too these same sitters on geneat-land i. e., the ' gen eat- menu,' 
were payers of gafol and so must have been gebflras.' These 
references certainly raise a presumption in favor of the view 
that ' gebur ' was but another name for the ceorl or genefit, 
who made up the original community group. 7 There is very 



1 Gif he honne on gafol -geld an hose offBe gebttrea gefeohle, an scill. Ift 

iv in* geselle and J>*m gebflre vi will, bit, fl j 8. 

' . . . . buton l>Arn ceorle, he on gnfol-lande ait, and heora Iflaingotu . . . 
Adfr. and Guih. jH6. 2. In ihe parable of the unjust steward, Lot*, ivi, 
when the Stewart feared lo lose his'geri'fsrire,' t>a haijBfol-pyldai] gegadernde 
wieron, that he might gain their good wilt by a reduction of their gafol. 

*See p. 167. The fact that the ceorl was the general name for those who 
occupied the village and cultivated llie soil is attested by the frequent um 
of the term in the nomenclature of the boundaries ; on ceorles h [awe, 
Birch, C. S., I, 47 ; in ceorla pytte, lb., 304 ; on ceorles bcame, lb., 515 j on 
ceorlea lewe, lb., 545 ; on sol ceorles iscer, /*., II, 242 j on ceorla geat, /*, 
405 ; ceorla tun frequently found, Kemble, C. D., VI, 269. 

'Uennean bio Van hiwunt'SaragebfirnSeon'Samgafol-kndesittatS, C 
1290. 

' Chrtm. Abiagd, I, 180. 

■GtfgweitrWatinB hwile forgvmelefisaS hifi hlafordes gafol 

rv, i, 1 1. 

7 From 'gebflr' isderived our word 'boor 'and from 'neah-gebftr' our word 
' neighbor.' Dutch influence, however, is here to he acen, as gebur w-i.ii.ild, 
accordingto the laws of historical grammar, give 'hoiver' rather than 'boor. 
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little mention of the cotsethts as a class (except in the Recll- 
tinlhicx) during the entire Anglo-Saxon period and no mention 
whatever of lands peculiar to them, as in the case of ' geneaf- 
land ' and 'builand;' after Domesday, however, mention of 
such land is frequent. 

There is furthermore a lack of close organic connection 
between the cotsetlas and the lord, just as their holdings, 
which were, if we may so call them, irregular, formed no 
organic part of the peculiar field system, which must go back 
to the time of the settlement itself. Therefore it is at least 
worthy of consideration whether in relation to this opening 
formula and the mention of land-gai'ol in it, we have not to 
do with the geburas alone, the original geneatas, the rank and 
file of the Saxon people. 

Let us turn, therefore, to the ' geneflt-riht ' and determine 
the character of the duties therein cunlained. The services 
of the ceorls in general seem to be expressed in a kind of 
formula, containing easily remembered generalizations, which 
are exceedingly interesting as showing the nature of the life 
upon the estate. In fact the formula briefly and sententiously 
epitomizes, often in alliterative form, the services which are 
demanded from the tenantry, occasionally adding to tiic infor- 
mation contained in the sub-actions which follow it. But there 
is nothing in the formula that is definite, that is, capable of 
direct application to any particular class. One duty alone seems — 
to be at all exact in its nature, and that is the payment of the 
grass-swine yearly to the lord. Tlii.- -'irnis to point to a par- 
ticular obligation applicable to a class, as no mention is made 
of it in the sub-sections, where the more specific duties are to 
be found. But a little investigation of customs on post- 
Domesday manors soon shows that the payment of the grasa- 



The root is I ado- European ami kindred words ure found in most Germanic 
languages. This tennciou* aud wide-spread use of the word seems to 
strengthen the view that the gebflr was the representative of the main 
body of Anglo-Smon freemen. 
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swine was a common tax upon the tenantry as a whole for the 
privilege of using the manor woods for must. Therefore it 
could not be the obligation of any particular class. Toifl pay- 
ment continued to be made late in the middle ages, until it 
was finally commuted for money. 1 The other statements are 
in agreement with the view we have taken of the general char- 
acter of the geneat-right. The payment of laud-gafol points 
to the time when the g*bftras done made up the village group 
before the advent of the cotsetlas who paid no gafol. In addi- 
tion the ceorl was to ride, to do carrying service, 2 to lead loads' 
and drive droves.' Such duties would appear to be the neces- 
sary carting, riding and driving the oxen or herds incident to 
all farm work of any season of the year and might l>c done in 
person or with the ceorl's own outfit. In addition he was 
to reap and mow, to work and support his lord, either by sup- 
plying food for the manor, 8 or as seems quite as probable by 
furnishing some sort of accommodation or entertainment ; to 
help in hedging the deer-park by hewing and setting the stakes 
(this park may have been the lord's own or the king's, located 



1 Ihmttday of St. Paid, liviii. Hale says: "Gareavesc, » word used »l » 
later period as synonymous with pannagiuni, it fee for permission to feed 
swine in the woods," and he thinks it a corruption of ' giers-swyn.' On the 
commutation of this payment for money, CiaL BalUt, 149; Cart. Glcntca., 
Ill, rii-eiii. For an interpretation of A elf red's will involving the 'giers- 
swyn' and for a good specimen of the author's method. Hermann, 13-1. 

'.Iwian, This wu the carrying of corn or goods on horseback or on foot 
to market. See Rot. Hundred, II, 602, 62S; also Jhmnday of St. ftW, 
UtJ,81. 

'A fa mi liar expression and service in later cattumila. Hermann's inter- 
pretation of this as the performance of knightly attendance upon the lord 
is absurd. 

•Added from the Cnn&uttwlnici at DyddcnNitiu. 

*' Keormian' was the payment of food, either for the support of the lord 
or for his entertainment. Vinogradoff is inclined to think that the origin of 
the custom goes back to the earliest time* " when a Saxon or a Celtic chief- 
tain got his income from the territory under his sway by moving from one 
place to another with his retinue ond feeding on the people for a certain 
period." VUlainage, 301-303. 
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adjacent to the mansion or in the wood-belt beyond); to keep 
watch of the hedge when set, that is to look out for repairs ; to 
join in building the hedge alxmt the ' burh,' the house and its 
outbuildings; to aid in erecting the houses in the village or 
the outhouses in the 'burh.' The ceorl was also to make 
new roads in the village, or between the village and the lord's 
tun ; to act as errand-runner, a duty which may point to the 
functions of the bydel, or it may lie that each ceorl was 
liable to service of this kind. Perhaps the most interesting 
part of the whole formula is the military service mentioned at 
its close. As the thegn did guard-duty at the tent of htB king + 
so the ceorl did guard-duty at the tent of the thegn ; and as 
the king had his horse-thegn, so the lessor thegn found a horse- 
geneat among liis tenantry, a ceorl who maintained ' hors- 
wearde. 1 This must refer to the time when the thegn was 
called away to do service at the ' fyrd.' We know that he 
took certain of his people as retinue, for the charters occasion- 
ally specify the exact number. 1 From which class they were 
taken or how selected we do not know, but it is improbable that 
they were neither geburas nor eotsetlas but others, landless, 
dwelling on the inland of the estate and forming the lord's fol- 
lowers. Last of all are mentioned the church dues, the kirkshot 
and alnisfee, already discussed in connection with the thegn. 1 
The chief work in the field about the village and manor- 
house fell upon the geburas. They formed the bulk of the 
agricultural field-hands, and, though nominally free as com- 



1 Kemble, C. D., I, Hi. We have been unable, however, to discover in 
the charters of Coenwidf the passage lo vrliiih Kemble refers. 

•Uene&t-rilil i* mist lit In- Kim he on laaile sttcnt. On unman lie scl'sI laiid- 
gafol syllan and giern-swyn on geflre, and ridan and Auerian and Iflde 
hftdan, wyrrnii and hliiford fenrmian; and rfpan and mil wan, deAr-hi'ifr 
heAwan and isn't e huldnn, bytlimi and Imrli henOKinn, nlgt' faran tA tune 
feeonn, eyric-sweat syllan and alinea-feoh, heafod-wearde healdan nnd hors- 
wearde, irendinn, fyr awil nyr, awn hwyder swll him mon 16-liecB, B. S. P., 2. 

8e geneflt ECeal wyrean swa on lamle HWa of l.inde hweKer sua him man 
bjt and ridan and anerian and lade liu.hin, drife tlrifnn and tela o'Sra Mngii 
dOn. At Dydiieiibam, CD., Ill, p. 460. Birch, O. &, Ill, 102. 
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pared with the slaves, their position was one of great hardship. 
As has already been suggested they may have formed origin- 
ally the main body of the Anglo-Saxon oeorls, those who 
made up the ' miegth' community, who fought in the conquest, 
not in turmac el conglobafioncs hut in famUt'ae et propWW) 
The meaning of 'geneAt' contains the same implication of 
association in a common group and this idea is carried out in 
the term ' geneal-land,' which we conceive to have been older 
than either of the other terms, ' gafol-land or ' gesettes-Iand,' 
each representing, not exactly a stage in the development, but 
rather a process by which the later conditions were attained. 
Regarding this- process wo know with certainty almost nothing. 
There is no evidence in Aethelbirht's laws to suggest the i»y- 
ment of gafol by the ceorl. He may have done so even as 
early as tins, but there is no indication of it. We sec in these 
laws the ceorl and his net ; we find mention of bis ' bircle ' or 
maid-servant, his ' hlaf-sjhta ' or dependent and probably bin 
esue or slave. There is no mention of gebflr, or gafol or 
gafol-land. The term 'ceorl ' iu its broadest sense may have 
included at that time the thegn-class, for the distinction be- 
tween thegn-born and ceorl-boru comes in much later. The 
' ceorl ' in Aethelbirht, Hlotharand Endric and Wihtrred is one 
folc-free, though still in the condition of a half-christianized 
Saxon, above the slave but below the eorl and the gesithcund 
man. There is also the mention of ham, tun and gerefa and 
the latter probably corresponded to the gerefa of later times. 
Eadrle died in 687, Wihtrsed in 725, and with bis death ended 
the period of Kentish independence. Contemporary with 
Wihtned was Ine, king of Wessex, who reigned from 688 to 
72.5, and it is in bis kingdom, among the West-Saxmis, that we 
meet with the first indications of a gafoI-j>aying tenantry, at a 
period about 300 years before the fiec/ihulines. Here also we 
discover the first mention of the admission of an outside ceorl 
Into the village-groups. Iu these laws therefore we find 
the manorial growth well developed, either from serfdom up- 
ward or from freedom downward. We see the gebur as a 
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' gafol-gylda,' who cannot leave his lord without permission ; ' 
we see the village with the homesteads and outhouses 1 
occupied only by gebfiras ; * we see each homestead hedged * 
and preserved to the family from generation to generation. 5 
We see the common meadow for the gebfiras 8 and an indication 
of the land held in strips, which is railed tlie gcsettcs-laud ; 7 
we see the ox-team B and the process of introducing ncw 
tenaiits upon an estate;* we see the theow, esne, the wite- 
tlieow and the ' wealh-man ; ' 1U in fact nearly every feature of 
the manor life of the Rectitadines. If slow in Kent the 
manorial growth had been rapid in Wessex. Such difference 
will serve to explain the statement in the Rvi-Ctlmlhifn, thai 
the duties differed according to the locality where the estate 
was situated and according to the precedents which had grad- 
ually grown up upon that estate. The putting of the.se 
precedents into writing form a kind of codification of existing 
manorial custom and the first of such oiislumals, of which we 
have any record is in 900 a. d., just a hundred years earlier than 
the SeetitwHnee. But the laws of Ine were 200 years before 
that, and although we find in them al! the elements which 
composed the later manor, we certainly cannot say that there 
is to be found at so early a date the hardened state of serfdom 
which appears in the tenth and eleventh centuries; we have 
the gafol and yardland, but no clear indication of the labor, 
upon which the whole question turns." We do not know that 

1 lot, 3, rl9. * lb., 57. ' Ik, 40. 

' Jb., 40. One IXMMlaiioa Of ' weorfiig' is euriotii; Quadripartitw, 108. 

*«., 38. 

* hit, 42. 'giers-lQo,' This won) has survived in the place-name I. it-; inn 
f itirHinfng. XXXI II, 2T0). It is frequently mentioned iii I he '-harte™, 
as 'Persian,' ' ga'rstun-landee,' or to take u specially guu.1 example, prat urn 
yaoqut, good Saxtmias Oartlont appetatur. Birdi, C >'., II, JJ49, also lb., I, 
540,548: 11,162. 

' he, 64, 85, 66. "lb., 60. 'lb., 67. Seebolim, V. ft 142. 

" A Cornish man, either settled as a gelur or a slave. QuadjripartitU, [08. 



Q. above y. 76. 
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the relation between lord and tenant had become of such a 
character as to require an enrollment of services ; nor even in 
the tenth century do we know how universal such enrollment 
was. We should probably exaggerate this relation were we to 
draw inferences from Frankish practices, for it is plain that 
Roman influence on the continent had consequences which 
cannot be applied to England and it is probable that this 
enrollment of services began first on the royal and ecclesias- 
tical manors. 
, The obligations of the gebur were divided into three distinct 
^ groups, the gafol, the precariae and the week-work, with cer- 
tain additional duties which can hardly be classified. These 
payments and services were obligatory, though practically they 
were the gebfir's return for the laud and outfit allowed him. 
First of all the week-work. The gebur was obliged to give 
two days out of each week in labor upon the lord's laud, that 
is, upon that portion of the demesne land which lay, as we 
have already seen, to a considerable extent in the open fields. 
This was the weekly custom throughout the greater part of the 
year. But in autumn, at harvest time, when the pressure was 
greatest, he worked, as did the cotsetla, three days in the week, 
and the same was true iu the spring from Candclmas (Febru- 
ary 2nd) to Easter, because this was the principal season for 
ploughing. In addition to the regular week-work at harvest- 
ing and ploughing the gebflr was obliged to plough as gafol 
three acres and sow them from his own barn and also during 
the general ploughing-time from February to November — 
although apparently little ploughing was done during August, 
September and October — he was to plough one acre each weekj 
in all about forty acres. He was also to prepare the seed in 
the lord's barn by threshing and winnowing it. Thus it is seen 
that the week-work consisted mainly of ploughing and the pre- 
paration of seed. 

Second as to the precariae. Iu addition to the ploughing 
alreadv mentioned there was the ' bene-work,' which was later 
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called boon-day work, love-boons, bedrips and preeariae. 1 
These were additional services which the lord at first asked for, 
and then demanded, a demand which soon hardened into a cus- 
tomary obligation. They furnish an interesting example of 
the creation of services without legal rights. In the case before 
us we have only the ' ben-earth,' the ploughing of three itcres 
of arahle, in addition to which was the ploughing of two acres 
of grass-laml, the latter probably in return for an allowance of 
grass from the common meadow, in case the right of pasture 
which went with the holding did not furnish a sufficiency for 
the cattle which the gebur wished to feed. This iB home out 
by the statement which follows : " If he need more grass, then 
will he plough for it as it is permitted him." J Such plough- 
ing is, strictly sneaking, to be carefully distinguished from the 
gtdol-ploilgbiog spoken of above. If there was needed a con- 
vincing proof of the character of the life on the mediaeval 
manor and the predominant part played by the agricultural 
interests it would be found in this amount of ploughing which 
was required of the gebur in the course of the year. From 
this collected evidence we see that it was the main service which 
the gebur was called upon to perform. But it was not the only 



1 Et uniun precariam quae dicitur ben, in Inqui*..S. Paul i {Boma. St. Paul) 
33. In the Hundred Rolls tied rips and love-boons occur, Rot. Hund., 11, 
652. Tliese were preeariae or extra services performed in ploughing and 
harvesting, so called because the tenants were requested to labor at first us 
a favor. We find ill i th« lermi ' ilebedripn' and ' mele bed rips,' which refer 
to boon days with ale and meat respectively, which seem to hive generally 
accompanied the second asking. Duma. St. Paul, exxxv ; Rogers, Agrie. 
and Price*, I, 75; Girl. Gtoucei., Ill, ei-ciii, and paurim. These service! 
were occasionally termed 'nedbedripa' nnii a fourth precario, when a fourth 
was required, which was rare, was styled ' hungerbedrip,' probably because 
on ibat Occasion food was furnished to the tenant by the lord, which was 
never the case at the first premria and not invariably at the second or third. 
Cuti. Bnidt. Glossary. So disagreeable did this ' ben-earth ' become to the 
villeins that we find it occasionally spoken of as ' unlawenenrth ' and 'god- 
leaebene.' Cart. G/oueen., Ill, 115; VinogradoDT, Villainagt, 182. 

*gyf he maran twrses behyrfe, l-onne earnige Hes, swft him man bafige. 
R. S. P., 4, 1 1. 
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service. In addition, during the winter from Noveinl)er to 
February, that is, when no ploughing was done, the gebur was 

to take his turn at watching the fold, which may have been 
near the manor or, as was not impossible, at a distauce in one 
of the enclosed fields, where the danger was chiefly from thieves 
aDd wolves. 

These duties complete the amount of labor which the 
gebur performed for Ins lord, but there was still the third 
division of his obligations, the gafol. We have spoken of the 
gafol-ploughing; there was also the gafol in kind, payments in 
money and produce. These were as follows; at Michaelmas, 
the 29th of September, ten pence; at Martinmas, the 11th of 
November, twenty-three measures (sestres) of barley and two 
liens ; on Easter Sunday one young sheep, a yearling from the 
flock which the lord allowed him, or, if he preferred, two 
pence. To the Church he paid on Holy Thursday. AecenatOD 
day, the hearth-penny, commonly called Peter's- Pence.' In 
some districts the gebur could pay a larger part of Ids gafol in 
produce, such as honey, flesh or ale, payments which would 
vary with the character of the staple peculiar to each region. 
This woidd indicate that the geburas in other parts of 
England spent, more time, than on the manor of the 1 
dines, in the raising of bees and beeves and the manufacture of 
ale. The only additional obligation to be noted is that each 
gebflr supported the swine-keeper who drove the herd belong- 
ing to the lord to the woods for mast, by paying him six loaves 
of bread, and with another gebur each fed and took care of a 
hunting hound. 1 



'See Introd. to Doma. Si, Paul, fxvi-civiii. Wulfetan, Semenet, (Niipier 
«d.) 118. ThU whs iwually p»id on tlie festival of S. Peter ad Vincnl*. 

•GebQr-gerihtasvn rauJlce; gWiwflr ]ii urn hefige, gehwlr etc inadeaMj 
oa BUitien laride in, |*t lir s^esl wvrcati tO wle-weorL-e 1 1 diigns, swift weorc 
Bwilc iiim man t*cS ftfer geares fyrst telere wiicbii, and on Lwrfest III dagta 
t6 wic-weoree, and of Catidel-iuiesse 6$ Eislrun III ; 

He weal htIIbo on Mk'lmeles iniesee-dieig X gafol-peu., mid on Marlintu 
maswe-dieg XXIII sretra. beres and II hen-fiigela-*, on Eastianlii geong 
«ceap oWSe II pen., and he seeal licgan of Marti nus-miewan 6# Elulrun irt 
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Now it is important to know what was the 'sertene' or 
outfit which the gebur received for the above labor and gafol. 
It consisted of two parts, the laud and the stock or outfit proper. 
The former is referred to as a yard of land, a ' gyrde-landes ' 
and this etymological!}' is closely connected with the virgate. 1 
In the majority of cases therefore the yard-land would consist 
of about thirty acres, though as has already been said in dis- 
cussing the units of measurement, it cannot be considered a 
uniform measure ; in tbe thirteenth century virgates of 15, 16, 
18, 24, 40, 48, 50, 62 and 80 acres were known.* This yard- 
land or virgate was a bundle of thirty acre-strips, more or 
less scattered throughout the three field's. This, as Mr. See- 
bofam has abundantly proved, was the normal holding of 
the villantts, and consequently of the gebur, and with this 
holding went rights of common in the waste of the manor, of 
pannage and mast in the w ords, of gathering under wootl for fuel ^ 
and repair of fences, and scrubbed oak for the repair of posts 
and gates, the latter privileges commonly known as the right 
of estovers. Regarding the origin of this remarkable arrange- 
ment we can only conjecture. It does not seem possible that Mr. 
Seebohm'a conclusions which he has so confidently presented 
to us, are to be accepted as applicable to Saxon conditions. 



hMfordes falde, »w* oft swi him tu-begfrS, and of Rni timan t* man irrest 
ereS o5 Martian* mwil. he steal itlere wuian erinn I itoer, and ridts »ylf 
t*& Wed on hlftfordesbenie; to-eAcnn hilm III ipwras [ft bene and II togier«- 
jrSe ; gyf he mfiron girrees betyrfe, honne earnige hies, ■*■ him BUM bangs. 

His gafol-yrSe III trceras eritr-? aivl rfiwe of his iganiim l>erne, and sylie 
bis neorS-pienig ; 

On sumeu Inude gebQr weal syllan hunig-gafol, on suiiiiiii mete gafol. on 
sum an ealu gafol. 

.... twegen and ticcgen fedan ienne headdr-hunii, and trie gebQr sylle 
VI hlafas him in-swine, ]>onne he hie heorde tA macatene drlfe. R. S. P., 4 
Si 1, 2, i. Cf. Seebohra, V. C, 131-133. 

■Mention of [he yard-laud is first found in Ine; the term is occasionally 
given in the charter boundaries, as, for example, 'yrd-land' iu charter of 
date 826. Birch, C. S., I, 548. 

*StaffimUhu-c HUt. CM., V, Pt. 1, rrii. Vinogradoff, Villainage, 239. 
11 
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T The evidence of co-operative ploughing ami the distribution 
of the strips among the partners thus co-operating, belongs, 
even in Celtic law, to a later period, when there had grown 
up a very positive artificiality in the system of reclaiming 
new lands. Furthermore, the co-operative distribution finds 
no support anywhere in the Saxon evidence. If we may be 
allowed to draw conclusions from such indications as we 
have, including the system employed by the colonists in 
the distribution of their lands in America, we should say that 
the smallness and the scattered location of the open field strips 
came from a desire to make equable the holding of each, 
owing to the irregularities in the quality of the land divided. 
We must also take into account the compact, communal 
nature of the kindred group which gave to the system its 
regularity, for the idea of allowing every man his due is 
also borne out by the commonable rights which each pos- 
sessed iu meadow, pasture, wood and waste. Nasse says that 
the very constraint imposed by common tillage aud fallow 
demands such division. Custom and the fact that the villein 
did not own his holding prevented the union of the strips, 
which thus remained scattered in ail parts of the open fields. 1 
This formed the regular holding of the gebilr, who lived on 
it from one year to another, whose house seems to have been 
by folk-right handed down from father to son, undoubtedly 
with the lord's permission, and if the lonl did not furnish the 
gebur a dwelling the latter might give up the land. But in 
this compact village group, by death and other means, vacan- 
cies would be created which must be filled and new lands, 



■This desire lo bo divide the load Lint eauli man might have his jail 
due is markedly upon in the original distributions of innd in the older Sew 
England towns, but there was this important difference ; the New England 
colonist, though receiving lots in every field, and rights in common and 
pasture, held lliem as his own property, disposable at will. It Ugrniifjing 
to find that Professor Vinogradov it) a more elaborate discussion has come 
to practically the same conclusions as tho»e presented above. 
233-230, 263-264, Cf. Nasae, 50. 
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essarts,' would be brought into cultivation and new tenants 
would lie needed. There is clear evidence of the increase 
in the number of tenants on many of those estates in Domes- 
day whose internal condition is given in later documents, 
and the creation of new manors would demand the settlement 
of gebflms upon them. Therefore the Reetitudines carefully 
states what was to be the allowance of such a tenant, who 
might seek a place in the village group or who might form 
one of the cultivators on a newly developed manorial estate, 
September was the month when the harvest was completed 
and the annual labors of the gebur began their round. This 
therefore came to he the time when the old tenants paid their 
mouey-gafol and the new gebiir received his outfit and began 
his work. To the latter the following was the allowance. 
As a start and encouragement, that he might begin on an 
equal level with the other geburas, he was given seven acres 
of land already sown in the winter field, which would be that 
one of the three fields undergoing cultivation at the time of 
his admission, and it may well be supposed that the new tenant 
would not have the .seed requisite for the sowing of this part 
of his yard-land. But allowing thirty acres to the virgate 
the normal holding in the winter field should be ten acres, 
whereas seven only are mentioned. This problem Mr. See- 
bohm has solved with entire satisfaction. As the gebur was 
not at first required to render the services (reetitudines) above 
given (a fact which is evident from the words " after that year 
he is to perform the services required,"* that is, of the other 
geburas, and after the first year of himself also), the lord did 
not furnish to him the full ten acres, ploughed and sown, but 
estimated the three, which were given unploughed and unsown, 



1 Mswwuod, in 15'JS, defines the eaaart aa "the plucking up of those 
woods, by the roou, that are thickets or coverts of th* Ibreat, tt> oiiike the 
«ame ft plain or nrrable land." Forat L<ivn. fol. 48. The word ets&rt he 
thinks to Iw Norman from m»rtir, fol. S3. 

* for5ige ofer J«tt goto «Ue gerihtn, he him Ifi gHijilgWII. 4, { 3, 
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as equivalent to the three acres, ' gafol-yrthe,' which the gebur 
would have been obliged under ordinary circumstances lo plough 
for his lord and sow from his own barn. 1 In addition to the 
yard-land with its seven acres of sown wheat the gebur was 
allowed, for the stocking of his allotment, two oxen, a cow 
and two sheep. Some seem to have owned a horse also and 
probably swine, though these are only mentioned indirectly 
and may have been purchased by the gebur from his own 
earnings. The horse, we are told, was at the service of the 
lord, and when so employed, either in carting or going to 
market, was accounted aw lessening by so much the labor of 
the gebur; that is, while his horse was abroad, off the estate, 
the gebur was not obliged to work for the lord, but could turn 
his attention to his own strips. 1 As to the swine it is presum- 
able that nearly all the gebfiras possessed them, both from the 
statement in the opening formula, and because of the prevail- 
ing use of pork and bacon among the peasantry. Lastly, all 
tools for his work and utensils for his house were provided 
by the lord through the gerefa. When this was done the new 
gebur became a corporate member of the village community, 
entered the ranks of the other villagers, joined in the field 
work and performed all the services required of him. An 
indication of his subordinate position is seen in the closiug sen- 
tence, " When he dies, let the lord take back what he leaves." 
This refers not to the dwelling, as Hermann would have it, 1 
but to the equipment, the outfit, that which was used in stock- 
ing the ' gyrde-landes,' for the house and land were already 
the lord's and there could be no thought of these as the 
property of the gebux. 



1 Seebohm, V- C, 141. On l>lm sylfiim lande t-e )>e«s ni-den on-slient, 
gebflre gebyrefi, he* him man to liitid-setaoe sylle II oinu and 1 cQ mid VI 
m?eap and VII atieras gesftweoe on hin gyrde landes. R. S. P., 4, \ 3. 

* gif he ilferaS, ne |>earf he nyrenn |<4 hwile K his hors ule bi'G. R..S, P., 4. 

'and sylle him men to! li" hi* weoree and sndUmsn to his hQse; |>onne 
hi in fur^-stS gebyrige, gjme hU bliford \>m* lie lsefe. 4, \ 3. Hermann. 128. 
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What has now been described illustrates with sufficient 
clearness the position of the gebur. Therefore it may hardly 
seem necessary to extend the description further, particularly 
after the graphic picture which Mr. Seebohm has given of 
the manors at Dyddenham (Tidenham) and Hyssebnrne. 
Whenever the author of the English Village Community has 
touched an obscure phase of local custom, the obscurity has 
vanished and the custom has lost much of its archaic character 
and has become real. We cannot feel so content with the 
deductions drawn, but as it ib not our purpose in this chapter 
to be argumentative and as the interpretation of the life on 
the Saxon estate does not demand that we enter into the 
question of its origin here, we will simply present whatever 
seems to be new in the only other Saxon eustumals which we 
have. The Rectitudinex expressly informs us that the customs 
already described held good only on certain lands not on all. 1 
In fact nearly every phase of the ' land-riht,' the gafol, week- 
work, jrrecariae, the outfit and allowance of the gebflr might 
be different on another manor. This will reasonably account 
f'nr tin 1 variations and peculiarities which the other accounts 
present to us. Such customs were purely local, unless we 
accept Mr. Seebohm's view that they represent stages of a 
deejier serfdom. The geburas at Dyddenham had little 
ploughing to do as week-work and no precarlne. This absence 
Mr. Seebohni considers a mark of serfdom, but it was certainly 
a very short time, from 956 to 1000, for the ' ben-work ' to 
have sprung up aud to have hardened into the custom which 
we find it to be iu the Reditudines, and we may ask whether 
this hardening of voluntary work asked for by ihe lord into 
a service demanded by him is not rather a reversal of the 
process for which Mr. Seebohm has so ably argued. Further- 
more the evidence seems unavailable for this purpose inasmuch 
as it requires that we consider the early economic development 



a Bjlfum liinde pe t*da rfcUen on-stscot,— etc. 4, \ 3. 
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to have been everywhere uniform, whereas we are confident 
that it was not so. 1 

If however there was little ploughing to be done on the 
Dyddenham manor there was considerable work required in 
the preparation of fish -weirs, which wereof various kinds ami 
were placed in the Severn, upon whose banks the manor lay. 
Forty large rods and one lot her of small rods were to be pro- 
vided for the construction of the weirs, which thus in a 
measure resembled wattle-work. The gebfir also built eight 
yokes and wattled three ebbs. 1 Upon the land there was doe 
from him forty yards of acre -hedging, fifteen yards of ditch- 
ing, and half an acre of mowing. As to the gafol which was 
paid we shall see that the author of the Hecltiudines fu right, 
when he said that in other parts there was paid a honey, meat 
or ale gafol. The gebfir paid six pence instead of ten, and 
half a sester of boney, six sesters of malt and one clew of good 
net yarn. From each weir there went every second fish to 
the lord, that is originally to the king, 1 as well as all fish of 



1 Vat 



a interpretation of the phrase " lo wort as they are bid " upon 
which Mr. See boh m based his main argument see Yinogrndoff, ViUainngt, 
298, where he shows with entire success that the expression does not " im- 
ply a complete servility of the tenant and unrestricted power on the part 
of the lord to exploit his subordinate according to his pleasure," but that 
it refer- lo the quality and not the quantity of the work; to the fact thai 
during the days on which the gcbo.r was to labor the character of the work 
was undefined, and he was to do whatever the lord bade. Lewie, in An- 
cient Limn '■/ fVala, says much ihe same thing: " II must lie added that ibe 
statement that the Aillt was lo he 'at the will and pleasure ' of his lord 
does not necessarily niean more than that he wns to be at the service of 
such lord according lo ihe rules and customs which regulated such serr- 
iees." 39. 

•For an explanation of the weirs see Seebohm, F. C, 151-153. The 
yokes he docs not undi-rstand himself. The ebbs may be described in his 
own words. The lessee of the fisheries pointed out "that when hackle 
weirs were used three separate wattled hedges would always be needed, 
at, owing to the various height* of the tide, the hedge must be differently 
placed for the spring tides, the middle tides and the neap tides retpect- 
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special worth, such as sturgeon or porpoise, herring or other 
sea-fish. No one was to sell a fish when the lord was at the 
manor, without his consent. 1 If the gehftr had as many as 
seven swine he was to pay three of them to the lord, and this 
was in addition to the ' grors-swyn,' which all the ceorls paid 
for mast. 

This is a remarkably vivid picture of life on a manor, 
whose location can be positively determined and whose routine 
of work presents most valuable local peculiarities. At Hys.se- 
burne in Hampshire the condition of the ceorls was similar, 
though here too are to be noted important variations from the 
duties of the geboras at Dyddenhani and on the manor of the 
BuS t gdmtg. At Hysseburne the tenants were simply ceorls 
but undoubtedly they were geburas. Again no precariac are 
mentioned, and for week-work they were to labor wheD called 
upon, except during the week at mid-winter, at Easter and the 
Kogation days. The gafol was considerable. From each 
family -ho) ding ('hiwisc') 1 forty pence, six church measures 



■Kemble, CD., II. p. 327; III, pp. 444,450; Earle, L.C., 375 -377; Birch, 
C. S., Ill, 102-103. 

■ II would be gratifying could we feel certain that Mr. Seebohm's con- 
jecture waa right, that 'hiwisc 1 stood for a yard-land, for it would simplify 
matters considerably. Unfortunately, as a conjecture, it does not bear the 
teat of a closer examination ; in fact the evidence in all the other way and 
seem* to show that ' hiwisc' represented a hide or a family holding in the 
earlier sen."*. The references cited relate especially to 'hiwisc' in the sense 
of land and aa taken from the laws and charter* will give as at least the 
buit for an opinion. 

In Birch, C. S., II, 69, we read in a charter of the year 864. 

to is Satine erest on Bokland loan, fif hide in lie pennant, sex hides 
on Cotenea felds, an hywysc and on Cerawicomlw and I*>|«er del of 
branok hrarf hiwisc and a) to o|*r del. , 

In this case 'hiwisc' is not nece-wrily the same as bide bat the pre- 
sumption bin fsror of it. The mention of half 'hiwisc' i 
In Btrch, III, S, is the following: 

tonne east on ke raldsn die Opi ideL hiwisc* eastward. 
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of ale and three sestere of loaf-wheat. The services consisted 
of the ploughing and sowing of three acres and the storing- 
away of the produce. This is not called gnfol-work but prob- 
ably it is to be considered as such. In addition there was due 
three pounds of gafol-barley ; and the ceorls were to mow 
half an acre of gafol -meadow, to carry the hay to tin- lm- 
ricks, to split four fothere of gafol-wood, to stack them in 
wooden ricks, to wash and shear sheep, and lastly to give 
two ewes with two lambs at Easter, reckoning two young 
sheep as equivalent to one old one. All this was to be done 



Nothing is indicated here except that 'hiwisc' isn portion of laud. ' Idet ' 
must bear some relation to the 'del' above, us indicating a division of some 
kind. 1= it the divided ' hi wise ' ? 

In Birch, III, 139-140 is a more important example. The caption lo 
the charter is as follows: 

Hs his Jiara v hida hoc »>t Dydylinguiune and )ncs anes Hiwbces a:t 
L~ddiri.L,v (■*.■ Kudu i ij eiiis* p'bm.'Mii- A« iV.ili- his heine on eche yrfe. 
Immediately below this (p. 140) is the explanation in Latin. 

Id est v mansas ubi vulgariter dieilur id Dydylingtune et unaui 
mansam ubi vocitatur a't Uddingc. 
Here 'hiwisc' is clearly the same as 'hide,' both are translated by the 
same word. Another interesting Tact is given; 'hicwisc' was liocland; it 
was land transferred by charter; it was not a general term for a family 
holding in this case at least. 
One note nfowM m*j bo noted. 

And gif Wilise mini geheii, |nrt he hirbbe hiwisc latides and mn-ge 
eyninges gafol forSbringan, honne bl'B his wergild exx seill. And 
gif he ne geheo luiion io lieulfrir hide, bonne si his wer lxxx scill. 
And gif he nmig land niehbe and heah freOh ay, forgilde bine man 
mid lxx soil]. 

Schmid, Gatte, Anh., VII, 2, U 7, 8. 

The conclusion here screes with that given above; 'liiwisc' was a bide 
of land. Another version of the same law adds another idea. Instead of 
' hiwisc' it saya; 

gif he beft to Hid gewelegod ha't he hyrt-d and £ht age, 
that is if he posses'* family ( household] and goods (property). Here the 
family idea comes out clearly and we should conjecture that the " hiwisc' 
was only an approximately determinate amount of land, which always 




in their own free time. 1 The date of this custumal is fl<#, 
fifty years before that of Dyddenham, and we cannot see that 
it indicates in a marked maimer a greater condition of serfdom 
than that of the Rectituiiincs. 

Here in these two accounts we have valuable confirmation 
of the variety of services, which troubled the author of the 
li'vliliHlincs. We see that adjacency to good fishing waters, 
location in a sheep-rearing country or a country where the 
care of bees, beeves or the preparation of malt was prominent, 
determined the character of the labor of the gclturas and the 
nature of the gai'ol. We have information too regarding the 
hedge-work mentioned in the general statement of services, 
and we have, as has already been suggested, a support for the 
view that the gebftras represented the occupants of the original 
community group, the ceorls, the geneatas. No mention is 
made of the cotsetlas, and we are not far wrong in supposing 
that they were of later origin. 

Let us turn therefore to the cotsetlas to examine more care- 
-- fully the evidence which the charters and laws furnish. We 



carried with il the idea of the household for whose support it was cul- 
tivated. The holder of an ' liiwiac ' was a householder, while the holder of 
a hide was not at this time necessarily bo. 'Hiwisc' and "hide' were 
synonymous, but the former, so long as used, always preserved the idea 
which the other lost, its importance as a family allotment. Land apart 
from this was of little niiniifi canoe in the earliest times. The mention of 
the half 'hiwisc' would seem to confirm the statement that the ' hi wine' or 
'hide' was the original unit anil that division took place when needed ; the 
Virgate was but a part of the hide. Is there any significance in the fact 
that the holder of a yard-land in the Rtdiluiiina paid ten pence, the holder 
of an 'hiwisc' forty pence, when we know that the yard-land wae a quarter 
of a hide, or is this a mere coincidence ? 

Kemble says that the hide or family estate was only given to married 
men, and he compares with this Othello speaking of his unhouMcd condition, 
that is, his bachelor estate; note also the fact that in early New England 
(1836) young men withont families that in bachelors, were required to 
join a household. Kemble, Soztmi, I. &2. Othrllo, Act I, He, II. Omn. 



CD..1Q77. Earle, L. C, 351. Birch, C. S.. II, 241. 
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hjrte said that such a tenant is not known to the laws until 
the Recliiudines show hitn to us. The testimony from the 
^. ehnrtere modifies this somewhat. We know^f no clear evi- 
dence for the existence of the eotsetla befon^956. There are, 
however, three indications of aa earlier daw, which may refer 
to a tenant of this nature ; they are ' liabinges eotuni,' ' east 
co ten ' and 'eadriecs eoton.' ' It is hardly possible to draw 
deductions from these words, for they may be used in much 
the same sense as in a charter of 863, where coUa>i'i<t Hera^ 
with hardly a doubt, to refer to all the houses in the village, 
not to the houses of those who were later technically called 
cotsetlas.* Or they may refer, and this seems the most prob- 
able inference, to the cots of the herdsmen whose dwellings 
were adjacent to the pastures where they watched.* There is 
no certain mention of a eotsetla until the year 956 but from 
that time on his presence is well attested.* As to the origin 
of the class we have already conjectured that the eotsetla was 
from without and only occasionally from within; that he became 
a necessity to the lord as new portions of the pasture and waste 

1 The earliest instance of what might suggest a cottager is ip a charter of 
the year 705; the term is 'leofecildes cot.' But this, whatever be the origin 
of the term, is the name of a pasture for swine. Birth, C. S., I, 280. ■ lia- 
binges eotnm,' Birch, C. S., II, 232. 'east coten. 1 lb., II, 335. 'eadrice* 
colon.' lb., 11,358. 

•Birch, C S., II, 138. dono Siwardi in Rirby tres hovatas tcrrae Uttuu 
mansioneni tl iii catagiu; auii again in the same charter, Hnec omnia prae- 
nominnntur insula*, maricos et mersca, ecclesias et cappellae, inaneris man- 
sions, eotagia, silvan, terras et prata. 

' In Chapter IV, evidence is presented showing that the herdsman preh- 
ably had cols or duellings away from the village near the pastures. We 
may note here the following from Aelfric's homily, De Septan Dormienlibv* 
(Early Engl. Teit Soc., So. 77). The good man who owned (he plot within 
which, the cave of the sleepers was situated allowed tier anerau ealle .ihutan 
■SadQne his hunk -una jniti ■•]i{<tii, hivi. Iii \,-r gehende mid heora hlafordesyrfe 
ligon. p. 512. 

'The first mention of the eotsetla is in a charter of the year 956 and then 
sin are mentioned together. ]*>nne to pain Mwlfalile panne lo seofan hornum 
ponne to smalan wege and on lacing and syx cottctlan. Birch, C. S., Ill, 
111. Chnm., AbiiyJ., I, 214. 
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were brought into cultivation. Such cotters as are noted iu 
the charters — if these are not herdsman as were those above — 
have their dwellings along the borders, in theessarts, a location, 
which in itself would be a striking breach in the old system. 1 
Many too held within the village and cultivated yard-lands 
but others had their cot anil toft neighboring to the croft. 
These additions to the original community would come from 
internal changes, the transformation of slaves into gebflras, 
the increase of families aud the growth of sons; and from 
without by the entrance of those seeking land and protection 
and by the intermarriage with geburas of other manors. For 
these an outfit would be supplied in part from the vacated lauds 
of those who had diet! or had been for some offence reduced 
to slavery; in part by bringing into cultivation more of the 
wild-land and the waste, which in some districts might have 
been preceded by a wild field-grass husbandry, especially on 
the poorer lauds. Such fields would be divided apparently 
into yard-lands in part, while in other cases portions of such 
lands seem to have been given as crofts to cotters. In either 
case the division would be made either arbitrarily at the will 
of the lord or probably in many instances by lot. 1 There is 



1 Earle, L. C, «dU, 385, 38$, 334. Stevenson iu Chroa. Abingd. (see 
Glossary) thinks ' cot-stone ' to be equivalent tn ' cot -sell.' Therefore the 
holder of a cot-stowe would be practically a cotsetla. Earle however thinks 
the word to mean simply a hamlet. 

* There U a section in one of I in- charters which would see in to indicate 
some such method. On Fenrnes felda gebyraS twegn manna hlot landea 
into Sudwellnn; on Healum are seoxta acer and dreon manna Hlot on 
Norman tune a se driddu acer mi Fiscestune da tin-yen dales and feower 
manna hlot ealles dans landea. Birch, III, 230-231, *. d. 958. Is there a 
distinction here implied between 'dales' and ' hlote' ? On this point there 
is an important passage in a homily of Aelfric in his Lira of ihr Saints, 
which confirms our supposition that redeemed land, pasture land, or in fact 
any land, might have been divided by iot. It shows that ' dale ' was simply 
any piece of divided land and that ' hlot ' wasa piece acquired by casting 
IB follows : 
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mention of the divided and undivided land in the laws and 
boundaries. Of the first we have the ' geditl land ' which is 
clearly the arable divided into yard-lands or common acres, 
inasmuch aB in the law of Ine it stands in contrast to the 
' gantao ' and is in one reading called ' gafol-land,' Of the 
second we have as an example the ' untodielede bryne,' ' which 
may refer either to individual, indivisible land or to waste 
prepared ready for division, awaiting distribution ntnong 
gebftras and cotsetlas. The Rectitiidines gives us no clear indi- 
cation as to whether the cotsetla held his land in one piece at 
this time, or whether it was distributed like that of the others 
in the open field. Probably both systems were employed as 
was the case on later manors, for in the Hundred Rolls the 
cattariivs held a messuage without a croft, with a croft, with 
two crofts, with a virgate, with croft and virgate. 2 The 



Hleotan man mnt mid geleafan swo htoh oil woruld-Singuni bulla 
wicce-ersefte. jwt him deme seota. gif hi hwiet d»Ian willa6. )>U ni» 
nan wiglung. ac biK wissung foroft. 

This Skeut translates, "Nevertheless a rann may cast lots, in faith, in 
worldly things, without witchcraft, that he may allot himself pastures, if 
mtn wish to divide anything [i. f. any land] ; this is no sorcery, but is very 
often a direction." (Early Engl. Text 8oc, 77,) 370-371. That this custom 
of casting lots was commonly used as a part of British religious ritta is well 
attested. Elton, Origiai, 261. Elton knows of hardly any evidence '' lo show 
that the arable in England wasever divided in ibis way,'' {380),anddr«wson 
comparative custom and survival as su[>]h,rl for lib conclusion. The above 
from Aelfric is certainly clear documentary evidence. 

1 Birch, C.S., 1,602. 

* .Rot. Hand., IJ. 647-649. Compare Nasse, 41. 

We do not find in the Burton Otartulani any cotsetla who held in ihe open 
field, bis holding was cottage and croft. Cotsetus habet i domurn super in 
landnm ad opus. Cotsetus habet i doiiiiim. i crofuim et i acram prati. p. 18. 
et viii colaetea quisque de quinque acra* et operantur seinel in ebdomada. 
Lt&er Higtr, 157. 

Duodeceni cotemanni tenenl in eadera villa toftos et croftos et xiij 
acras in canipis. These holdings were both crofts and acre strips. Boldan 
Bukt, 13. 

Isti subscripli dicuntur cottarii et tenenl dimidiani virgaiaui 
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distinguishing features of tliis holding seem to have been the 
use of the cottage, as the term cotsetla itself implies, either 
located within the village or iu the essarts; the nature of the 
services and the absence of any gafol payments. 1 

The allowance of land which the cotsetla received from the 
lord was five acres at the least ; it might be more but it could 
not be less. This was however not a fixed amount, but varied 
in the different localities, probably according to such terms as 
could be or had been made with the owner of the land. This 
land was sometimes designated cotland/ sometimes tara tat- 
setorum,' terra eottagiorum* and again there is found ' eotset- 
land," and 'cottuanues- meadow/* while the toft or messuage 
witli the cottage was called, cot, cotlagtum, cot-setl, cot-heal, 
oot^stowe, etc. This holding does not appear to have carried 
with it so extensive rights as was the case with the laud of 
the gebflr. The Latin text states that the cotsetla was to have 
half an acre for his provisioning and a sheaf of corn for his 
mowing, a customary gift which the gerefa or the lord was to 
give to him. 7 For this allotment he paid no gafol, an ex- 

Quilibet de praenotninatis dat per annum iiijd, radrBtOt pro Una acra 
ouam habet in Grenehotte per eitentam in comrauni inter alio*. OutL 
Eollle, 62. Here we see a holding of yard-land and a share in ttie common 
aieailuK. This may he compared with the entry in Botdim Bukt, 18. In 
Parva Halgtona hunt » homines, que lenent viij acras (erne litnililrr et 
unusquisque toftum el croft a in. 

I In addition it ii noteworthy thai no mention is made of an outfit. So 
far as we know the cotsetla had no oien and consequently could take no 
part in the cooperative ploughing. This fact taken in connection with the 
absence of gafol payments strengthen* the conclusion thai the eowetlss 
formed no part of the original community. 

'RoL Hind,, II, 630, 744, 870, 871. In Cart. Gloum. the cottagers are 
themselves called catiandarii. Ill, 119. 

■ Bvttm Chart., 26, 27, pasrtm. * Hatfield Surrey, Boldrn Bukt, xlviii. 

* CKron. Ab.ngd., 1 I, 302. * Inq. 8. Paali, 103. 

* Et habeal garbam saam f et de alia innoni dimMUni scram, Adds the 
Cattom. JtL A^ 27) quam praeposi tus Tel minister domini dahit ei. Schaiid, 

Garba was a sheaf or bundle, at fim of com, afterwards used to include 
vetches, peas, hemp. It was given to the oprrarxi on St. Paul manor*. 
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emptioD wliich at once separates him sharply from the geburas 
and points to a different origiu. He made return to his lord 
in services rendered, which were not light. His work for the 
estate fell upon every Monday throughout the year and from 
s the cotsetla received the name of inondayman at a later 
J, 1 In August, at harvest time, he labored three days 
week, and the Latin text adds that on some manors daily 
lalwr was required at this time, and that the mowing of an 
acre of grain was a<-couiited as a day's work.' In the personal 
relation to the lord the cotsetla occupied a peculiar and sug- 
gestive position. Whenever commanded he was to acquit his 
lord's inland of certain important services. That is if the 
lord so wished, the cotsetla took upon himself certain duties 
which belonged to the lord as holder of bocland ; he acquitted 
his lord of the duty of ward at the sea-coast and of service at 
the king's deer-hedge, and of whatever else fell to his lot." 
These were incidental services and might be light or heavy 
according to the character and frequency of the king's bann. 
But the cotsetla was to lie always ready, whenever the lord 
should command. To the Church he paid the customary 
dues, the hearth penny or Peter's Pence, aa did the gebflr ou 
Holy Thursday, that is Ascension Day, and the kirkshot at 
Martinmas. In connection with the mention of the hearth 



DoniM. St. Paul, 19. Fleta savs, 'garbn sero iicer' sit ex trigenli pedis.' 
II, 12, | 5. 

In the Chron, Abingd. it is defined ns follows: His diebiis raro s quoquam 
ilwinui messium in Icwe praecipitur in abbatia ipsa dabatur, Bed aut de 
hidngio xl manipuli, quos vulgo Garbas voeant aut decima suae cult line 
aera porregebantnr. II, 25-26. Compare lioRers, Agr.and Prita, 11,711. 

1 Liundimirii, Mom lay men. Isli debent singulis diebui limne unam oper- 



Inquin. S. Paul, 27. Thej 
Qloufa., Ill, IIS, 12-5, 145, and ever 
Monday lands, Ik, 207. 

•A pud quu-idnui operator per tot um 
avenae oietit pro diurnale opere. 

5 Werige his hllUbrdea inland. The 



frt'intntly mentioned in Chrt. 
lands are called Lundimria, 



omul die, et unam scrum 
i adqtlielal inland domini 
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penny we are given the valuable information that it was de- 
manded of every freeman, thus conclusively confirming the 
supposition that both the geburas and cotsetlas were freemen ^ 
in the Anglo Saxon sense of the word. * 



1 Kote-setlan riht, be J»am te on lande stent. On snmon he sceal aelce 
M6n-daege ofer geares fyrst his laforde wyrcan, oftS III dagas selcre wacan 
on hserfest; ne J>earf he land-gafol By Han. Him gebyriaft (v) aeceras tA 
habanne ; mare gyf hit on lande te&w sf t and to lytel hit bt5, bed hit & 
lsesse, forftln his weorc sceal be6n oft-r&de; sylle his heorS-paenig on 
halgan pnnres-dseg, eal swa aelcan frigean men gebyre'S, and werige his 
hlafordes inland, gif him man beode, set sse-wearde and set cyniges deor- 
hege, and set swilcan Hngan swilc his maV5 s^, and sylle his cyric-soeat to 
Martinus msessan. R. S. P., 3. 
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The geburas and cotsetlas were landholders and house- 
holders and probably in the greater number of instances ceorls 
with families to maintain and children to support. But there 
were others on the estate who, although they might be married 
and might at the gift of the lord cultivate a little land, were 
not properly speaking landholders and in no seii3e house- 
holders. 

Mere ownership of laud had a small place among; those who 
formed the original settlers. Apart from its importance as 
furnishing sustenance and a home to the family and the trilw, 
it carried with itself a value secondary to the personal tie, 
which bouud the tribe together. Freedom was determined 
by some other standard than that of land-titles. It was not 
the want of. a piece of land, but it was the cutting off of the 
individual from the family, from the clan community which 
originally constituted outlawry; lor this removed the indi- 
vidual from the protection which association with the ; sib' 
or 'niojgth' gave. With the transition however from the 
personal organization to the territorial and with the growth 
of a political system an increased importance was given to the 
land upon which tiie tribe settled. Land now became an 
organic part of the new political and social organization, and 
the possession of land, or the use of it, became increasingly 
more necessary to the attainment of posilion as a member of 
the state. Landed proprietorship gradually supplanted pre- 
eminence of position based solely on military and 
176 
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freedom and land became the basis of a freeman's franchise, 
(he badge of civic membership. Of necessity therefore there 
arose a division into those who possessed land and those who 
did not. Such division was probably found in nearly every 
grade of the Anglo-Saxon people. There were landed gesithas 
and the landless; there were the tliegns who were lords and 
proprietors and there were those who because of their close 
contact with the king and the royal service became land own- 
ers but slowly; among the ceorls we find the division ex- 
pttmed in the term 'beorBnmt' and ' folgere,' the former 
possessing definitely enrolled rights because of his house and 
land, the latter followers of those who because of their pos- 
session of land were superior. 1 Yet even here we see the 
influence of that fact, which we have insisted upon so often 
already, that the value of land was closely connected with the 
house which stood upon it, and the family winch used it for 
its own support. The landholder was the ' heorolrest,' the 
hearth-established one, and to this class belonged the thegn, 
gebur and cotsetla: the other class was composed of those 
who were not hearth-fast, who possessed only a few of the 
advantages of the domiciled freemen, who, owing to poverty, 
the combined result of inis fortune or inability to better their 
position could not become free-holders on a great estate and 
were therefore obliged either to take service or flee to the forest 
as outlaws, or else to commit some crime and become de jure 
slaves. From king Aelfred's time it was assumed that no 
man could exist without a lord. The first mention of this 
relation is found in Aelfred's laws, where permission is given to 
seek a lord in another manor with the ealdorman's knowledge. 1 



1 Talgrave, Engl. Comm., I, 19-20. 

'Aclfr., 37. Gif mon «ille of bold-getale in Mier bold-getiel lilAfonl «*can, 
d>*> r*t mid t-aseuldnrmipiinv's g&witneate, |>e lie ir in bin scire foljjixle. Doe» 
'bold-s-etale'meanniftnor-registry? 'ongeuele' isglo»ed i>« catalngo. W.-W. 
41$, 30 : It may be that Schiuid in right in his note, in milking it a region 
containing a number of house", Qtsttit, p. 90, note 37. Toller in lii- tdlttOB 
of Bosvcnrth, accepts Thorpe'" interpretation, 'manor roll.' 
12 
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conveyed in the classical use. 1 This seems to carry with it 
the idea of a retainer, one who is in the train or company of 
another, aod such a meaning certainly would be inferred from 
the use of the word ' folgian,' and the reference to the landless 
man aa " one who follows." There would seem to be further 
support for this in the ReclUudines, where his shoeing and 
gloving — which may be a sort of formula for clothing in gen- 
eral — is a perquisite of his position. A suitable d*eee would 
seem to be necessary for the 'follower' and this perquisite 
would be interesting evidence were it not for the fact that the 
ux-herd also was allowed a similar one. 1 When not in the 
lord's retinue the ' follower ' probably performed certain men- 
ial ami predial services about the house or upon the inland. 
( In return the lord gave him shelter and food, was his surety 
at court, and represented him at the folk-mot, while if the 
lord did him injury he could justify himself in the folk-m6t, 
a clear evidence of his legal status, and if he could there 
prove himself to have been guiltless, he could take advantage 
of his freedom and with proper witness seek another lord 
in another 'scire' at his own free will." In addition the 
'follower' could become a landholder, though we have no 
evidence that he could be ' heorSfiest.' During the first twelve 
months there was due to him, if he earned ^t, two acres of 
land, possibly inland, .though by uo means certainly, one 
acre sown the other unsown ; for the latter lie was to find his 
own seed and sow it himself. He could also better his posi- 
tion if he worked sufficiently well, and the conclusion 
clear from the last line of the text, " if he earn more let it be 



1 Krebs, Antibarbanu dtr Latiniachen Sprtuhe, Uth ed., I, 186. 

• Dr. Sullivan in his introduction to Dr. (^Curry's lectures, says: "The 
Datr Ctila, who received benefices of land, represent! among the Saxons 
the clou of ceorla or villeins called H/ortkfaetmtit or householders. The 
Cfiln who did not receive benefices of land corresponded to the Anglo- 
Sftxon Falghtrt and formed part of the military retinue of the chief." I, 



•vUUMom; v, i, 81. 
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of the fine exacted from such of his tenantry as broke the law. 1 
The second law is of added interest because it fits the wording 
of the document more closely. "And we have ordained if 
any landless men shall become a follower in another ' scire' (gif 
hwylc landleas man fblgode in oSere scire) and again seek his 
kindred, that they shall harbor him only on the consideration 
that if he do evil there they will present him to 'folcriht' or 
do 'b6t' for him."* This enactment makes clear that the 
follower' was landless and we know that he was free as any 
other ccorl. Were additional testimony needed on this latter 
point we would find it in C'nut's laws, where it is decreed 
that "each freeman be brought into a hundred or a tithing, 
who wishes to be worthy of his defence or of his ' wer'; (a 
case any one slay him after his twelfth winter such an one 
shall not be afterwards worthy of his free-right (frefl-riht), 
whether he be a heorSfast or folgere." 3 This would clearly 
indicate that the follower was a freeman, differing in no way 
from the gebflr and cotsetla, in respect of status, and only in- 
ferior in that the householder generally in mediaeval times, 
and wen in times not so remote, was accounted in the local 
village life as a man of more importance. Although we have 
no evidence that the ' follower ' was a man with a family, and 
know with reasonable certainty that he had no house of his 
own, yet he could in part remedy this defect in his social 
position, for he did have a small holding of land. As having 
no house his place was probably at the mansion of the lord, 
or, as is not impossible, in the house of one of the tenantry. 
Regarding the d uties of the follower we are almost wholly in 
^"ihe dark and can only conjecture what the general nature of 
them was. In the supplement to Aelfrie's vocabulary 'fol- 
gere' is glossed agsecla, 1 which in Low Latin signifies an 
attendant, without the accessor)' idea of contempt, which is 

1 E»rie, L. C, 233. . . . flymen* fynnSe ofer hi« ageoe mean bimua bvrig 
.... From ■ wtU of Cnut of the »ear 1020. 

•AtththL, It, B. ' Cnut, II, 20. «W.-W, 180, 80. 
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conveyed in the classical use. 1 This seems to carry with it 
the idea of a retainer, one who is in the train or company of 
another, and such a meaning certainly would be inferred from 
the use of the word ' folgian,' and the reference to the landless 
man as " one who follows." There would seem to be further 
support for this in the MeclUttdlnes, where his shoeing and 
gloving — which may be a sort of formula for clothing iu gen- 
eral — is a perquisite of his position. A suitable dress would 
seem to be necessary for the 'follower' and this perquisite 
would be interesting evidence were it not for the fact that the 
ox-herd also was allowed a similar one.* When not in the 
lord's retinue the 'follower' probably performed certain inen- 
kil and predial services about the house or upon the inland. 
I In return the lord gave him shelter and food, was his surety 
at court and represented hira at the folk-mot, while if the 
lord did him injury he could justify himself iu the folk-mot, 
a clear evidence of his legal status, and if he could there 
prove himself to have been guiltless, he could take advantage 
of his freedom and with proper witness seek another lord 
in another 'scire' at his own free will. 8 In addition tbt 
'follower' could become a landholder, though we have no 
evidence that he could be 'heorKffflst.' During the first twelve 
months there was due to him, if he earned ^t, two acres of 
land, possibly inland, .though by no means certainly, one 
acre sown the other unsown ; for the latter lie was to find his 
own seed and sow it himself. He could also better his posi- 
tion if he worked sufficiently well, and the conclusion seem? 
clear from the last line of the text, " if he earn more let it be 



1 Krebs, Anliharharus der Laiinisehen Sprnrhr, 6th ed., I, 186. 

■Dr. Sullivan in Ms introduction to Dr. D'Curry's lectures, says : "The 
Doer OUla, who received benefices of land, represented mining the Saxons 
the class of ceorls or villeins called Heovthfattmen or liniise holders. The 
CSt'fa who did not receive benefices of land corresponded to the Anglo- 
Saion Fdgkera und formed part of the military retinue of the chief." I, 

Mrtnefatan, V, 1, |1. 
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to his own advantage," that he could accumulate money, 
though to what end is not stated. His position does not 
appear to have been one of great dependence, though from our 
entire lack of' knowledge as to his duties we are wholly unable 
to determine how arduous such duties might have been. 1 

The ' follower ' was folc-free : he had the right to bear arms, 
to be represented at the court, at the gemot and above all he 
had his ' wer,' which was the sign of his legal position. He 
was landless, it is true ; but tins the other mark of freedom 
could he in part made up to him ; he was homeless, but the 
lord's house was his shelter and his support was assured ; lie 
might have been kinless, though we know that this was not 
always the ease. That however which was to him from a legal 
point of view, first and chief, was the fact that he had a status, 
J was a 'person' not a 'thing.' It may well be doubted whether 
practically this made very serious difference in the daily life 
of those who were personam. It may have had its inH uence in 
OMtteH of punishment, but, generally speaking, it is probable 
that its influence in ameliorating the life of the 'follower' was 
slight. But it formed, a definite line of demarcation from that 
other body of the landless, the lowest class of all upon the 
estate, the slaves, who were not persons but things, not indi- 
viduals but chattels. 

Regarding the origin of slavery an extensive disquisition ' 
might be written which would have only a partial application 
to the Anglo-Saxons, This is the main difficulty with Kcni- 
ble's chapter on the subject, in writing which he has drawn 
too largely upon his knowledge of the history of slavery upon 
the continent among the German tribes. This renders his 
account less useful for us than that of Maurer. 1 Chief of all 

1 Folgere gebyrefi, (wt he on twelf monSam 1 1 naena pewnlge, 6t*ro« 
gesiwne and Werne unsSwoe; indige sylf bene j and hta mete and scftung 
anil glutting him gebyrefi; gyf he mAre geenrnum nuaig, him biH gylniui 
fremu. R. 8. P., 10. 

•On Aiijilo-Saxoti slavery see Eemblfl, Saxon*, I, 193-208. Maurer, Kr. 
Veb., I, 408 IT. Heyamd on Rank*, Ch. VI; the motl valuable oblplaf of 
this in terming work. 




5 in early limes and among all peoples was capture in 
war. The peculiar nature of the English conquests, the 
frequent, wars between the different kingdoms and the private 
expeditions for revenge or plunder would render this a fruitful 
means whereby the number of slaves would increase on English 
soil. In this way the Romanized Briton, the Welshman, the 
Angle and Saxon and the Dane would all go to swell the body 
of those without legal status. 1 In those troubled times any 
were liable to a reduction to slavery ; the thegn might become 
a thrall, the lord might beco.metbe slave of one who had been 
in subjection under him, and Wnlfatan, in that strong ser- 
mon of his to the English, shows that ail this actually took 
place.* It was at the time of the Danish invasion and the 
sermon seems to point clearly to a region infested by Danes, :i 
region in which was the seat of Wulfstan's labors, for he was 
Archbishop of York from 1002 to 1023. Wulfstan's graphic 
picture does not seem to be corroborated by the evidence of 
the Domesday Survey. Mr. Seebohm's map shows that in 
the west and southwest there appears the greatest percentage 
in that record; that in Gloucestershire nearly one fourth of 
the population, twenty-four per cent., were in a state nf 
slavery ; that in Cornwall, Devon, and Stafford the proportion 
was outy one to every five; in central England about one to 



■There is hut link' indiciition nftlit! iinLionalily >>f the Anglo-Saxon slaves. 
Of the Welsh origin of [urge numbers there is n hum la Lit hiitork-al ovideni-e, 
and this is corroborated hy the presenee of Celtic names nuioo^ Lite manu- 
mitted; as for instance Con minor, Iarnwallon, Wenwaerthton, Maeiloo, 
Kemble, Saxons, I, 504. There is also Aelfric the Scot, and Aegelric the 
Scot, ami 'Aclfwig Be rGd 1 ami 'Aelfgarum nigrum.' Kemble, Saiont, I, 
507 ; C. D., 795. Compare Ileyiamd on Rank*, 3G5-367. 

•Seah rrsla hwyle hlaforde. n'lhleape and of ertBlenduiue to wicinge 
weofPe, nnd hit icfler ham eft geweorBe, l ,,: t mepnwrixl weorfie, genmM 
hegene and Iraple, gyf hra?l foraic hcgen fullice afvlle, liege legylde ealre his 
mii'gKc, and gyf so heeen hrene J>rwl, l>e he wr ahle, fullice afyllo, gylde hegen- 
gylde. Sennoart (Napier ed.), 162. 

and oft htel Inene hegen, H *r was his hlaford, cnyt swVSe fieste and 
wyrc* him to truele hirh godes yrre. lb., 163. 
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every seven ; in the east, Essex, Surrey, Cambridge and 
Herts one to every nine; in East Anglia and W eases one to 
every twenty-five, while in the northerly districts in Notting- 
hamshire one to two hundred is given and in York, Rutland, 
Huntingdon and Lincolu no slaves at all are recorded. 1 From 
this it is evident that the Danish invasion was less serious 
from this point of view than had been the original conquest. 
Domesday records the social condition 500 years after the 
settlement and many influences, with Christianity as the pri- 
mary, were at work to alter the results of that movement. 
The main inference to be drawn is that the continued warfare 
along the Welsh marches replenished the supply in the west, 
while in the east the slave element was rapidly decreasing and 
in the north, notwithstanding the Danish invasion, there was 
rather a commingling of peoples than a subjection of the one 
by the other. 

A second cause was the surrender into slavery of the indi- ' 
vidual's own body either by himself or a relative. This could 
be voluntary, the free act of the individual or bis relatives, or 
it could be forced, resulting from the storm and stress of 
evil days. This surrender was one of the most unfortunate 
phases of the Anglo-Saxon servitude and indicates to us the 
growing increase of the traffic in slaves ; and the personal 
subjection was largely the outcome of that which was common 
to all peoples, the demand for slaves. Even as early as the 
time of Strabo, in the half century following Csesnr's conquest, 
the export of slaves began in Britain '' and liefore the Norman 
Conquest the sale of slaves had become a considerable branch 
of commerce. The insular position of England, her numerous 
ports, of which Bristol was one of the chief, gave rise during 
the Saxon occupation to a traffic in the slaves of all nations, 
and we know that slaves were publicly bought and sold 



■Seebohm, V. C, Plate to fa 
rii nuryytolas. Strabo, 4, 189-200. 



Lappeuberg, II, 
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throughout England and from there transported to Ireland 
or the continent. 1 It was the prevalence of this practice 
and the wretched misery which it brought upon so many 
human beings, as well as the fact that it was against the pre- 
cepts if not the laws of the church, that led Wulfstan, the 
Wilberforce of his time, to bring about the cessation of tbe 
slave trade at Bristol. From this place, lines of womeu and 
children, gathered together from all England were carried inlo 
Ireland and sold. 2 Elsewhere Wulfstan tells us that fathers 
sold their children, children their mothers and brothers into 
the power of foreigners. 8 If sufficient evidence were not found 
in the traditionary presence of Aoglo-Saxou slaves in the pub- 
lic market-place in Rome which escited the righteous indigna- 
tion of Gregory the deacon,* the laws and poenitentials would 
complete the proof. According to the latter a man could sell 
himself before his fourteenth year, 5 and the father, if forced by 
necessity could, with the child's permission, sell his son under 
seven years of age, 6 though according to Ecgljert, a Christian 
who had so done was forbidden consort with Christian men 



1 In Bale we ore (old lliat Iramit was sold in London to a Frisian, I V, Ch. 
22, and Domc-klny slmivs ;i n-yiitar traffic l>etw>x*n tin 1 cities, 26. In such 
case a toll of 3 few pence was always paid to the port-gerefa. Hcytcood im 
Rank*, 384-385, 

'William of Malesburr [.raises Wulfstan f'jr his part in thin work. The 
following is his picture of misery : 

Homines enim ex oinui Anglia coempios in nj oris spe quest ui in HtheniUm 
dis[r:i!i(-linnl ; ;im.ilhflqiie prills ludibris lecti hnbitas jamque pregnantci 
Tenum proponebant. Viiieres et genjeres cuiicateontos funibua mi&crornin 
ordines et ulriusque seius adoles-centes; qui liberal) forma, uetale intepa 
barbaris miserationi essenl cotidie prostitui, cotidie veudilari .... Ilunc 
tara ioveteratuni aioreiu et a proavis in nepotes, trnnsfusum Wulfalnnes, ul 
dUi, paulatirii dslevlt, Vita S. Wutfitlani. Whorton, Aug. Saera, II, 258. 
Of. Touruiagne (Villard) Hilt. <H hcimmye, 8KB. 

*Ebc we witan fill georne, hwier seo yrm'S gewearS |ict fader gesealde 
beam wiB weorBe and hearn his inoclor and brofier oherne frenulum to 
genealde. Senaonu, 181. 

* Bede, Hid. Eed., II, 1. s Potnil. Thtod„ 10, J 29. • Jt, 19, | i" " 
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until he had redeemed the one sold or another from slavery. 1 
Similar laws were passed by the Witan in the time of Aethelred, 2 
and from these we learn how deep-seated was the existing cus- 
tom. The secular law forbade that either a slave or a guilty 
freeman, particularly if he were a Christian should be sold over 
the sea or into heathen lands. 3 These special exemptions may 
have been due to the fact that the Jews were the principal 
dealers, selling these slaves chiefly among the Saracens of 
Spain and Africa, 4 or it may have been due to the custom of 
looking upon such sale over sea or among heathen in the light 
of a special punishment. 5 

Besides t his salej nto slavery fo r purp oses of traffic, which 
as a regular «>mmeroewn»-ftot^rohibite<I until after the Nor- 
man conquest, many seem to have submitted themselves to the 
mastery of another through the need of food, which a year of 
famine might bring. A charter in the Codex Diplomaticus 
tells us of those men who bowed their heads for their meat in 
the evil days. 6 Kemble thinks that such cases might have 
been frequent 7 and Simeon of Durham, writing of the year 
1069 when there was a dreadful famine in England, which 
raged particularly in the north, says that many sold them- 
selves into slavery, that they might receive the needed sup- 
port. 8 To all such cases the laws of Theodoric had equal 



1 PoeniL Ecgbert, IV, J 26. Cf. Pocnit. Tkeod., 42, \ 4. 

•Aethelred, V, I 2; IV, \ 9. Giid, Sec. II, 3. » Ine, 11. 

4 Heywood on Banks, 388, quoting Mvratori, 2, 883. 

5 Jastrow, Zur strqfrecMichen StdLung des Sklaven in "Gierke, UnUrmch- 
ungen," II, 60-61. 

• Geatfleda geaf freols for Godes lufa and for heora sawla tearfe S*t is 
Ecceard ami's and Aelstan and bis wife and eall heora ofsprinc boren and 
unboren and Arcil and Cole and EcferS Eadhunes dob tor and ealle 3a men 
•5a heonon heora heafod for hyra mete on Sam yfluna dagum. C. I)., Wlb. 

7 Kemble, Saxons, I, 196. 

8 Heywood on Banks, 359-360, who says that " in cases of great poverty 
and distress it was not uncommon for freemen to sell themselves into 
slavery." In Kemble, Saxons, I, 502, C. D., IV, 314, is mentioned an in- 
stance where one man wished to enslave another as ' n^dteowetJinge/ 
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reference. Even bo late as the so-called law 
such an act was recognized and a special procedure provided. 1 
Frequently it might happen that violence or fraud would 
force a freeman into slavery, 2 an enforcement, which, while 
not legally recognized, would become practically a fast, and 
of legal importance in relation to the posterity of the unfortu- 
nate freeman, for of course all children of slaves remained 
slaves. On this point however, if we can trust the laws of 
Henry I, the law was as follows : The child of a legitimate 
marriage between a slave father and a free mother or between 
a free father aud slave mother followed the coudition of the 
father. If the child was the fruit of an illegitimate union it 
followed the condition of the mother.* 

In addition to all those thus horn into slavery or reduced 
to that condition in the ways above noted, there was another 
class made up of such as were reduced to slavery unwillingly 
aa a penalty for debt or crime; these were known as ' wite- 
theowas' or ' wite-ftestanmen ' and of these we will speak 
again. 

The legal condition of the slave was .1 particularly hard 
one ; as a thing, not a person, he was classed with his lord's 
goods and cattle and seems to have been rated according to a 
similar schedule, to be disposed of at the lord's pleasure like 
his oxen or horses,* and like them too, having in large part a 
value for the benefit of the lord. They could be sold, trans- 
ferred or devised, a disposition of frequent occurence.* They 



II, 8S6- 



' Lejes Hen. 78, 8 2. 

■ Pomit. Tkeod., 42, JJ 4, 5. Muurer, Kr. Ueb., I, 409-410. 

* Lege* Hen., 77, \\ 1, 2. See also Thorpe, Am. Lean and Inst, II, t 
627; Sonttoa, Influence qflhe Roman Lav, 83. 

*Atlf. and GuS. /ri'Se, 4. Esrle, L. C, 27.}. The following wins to 
be n clnsiilicatiou of this kind: Her swutelaC on 'Siae CruM l*o ?** 
Godwigse bucca hwfBgebuht Leofgifa Bsdagean al NorSntoce, Q, D..&36. 
<y.,fl37. God wy the buck and Leofgifnthc doe / (y. Sehinid, Anh. 1,0. D.,7. 

* Take ilie following examples of such disposition from the histories of 
Ramsey and El/ ; 
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i no legal rights before the law and could bear no aims 
save the cudgel, the billiun vel stniblum as the laws of Henry 
I call it. 1 Yet the position of the slave appears to have im- 
proved in the history of Anglo-Saxon law. In the earliest 
code he had no definite value as the ox nor wergeld as the 
freemau. He had a 'worth,' 1 which, in the laws of Ine he- 
came a fixed amount, ft value definitely named, aquasi-wergeld 
as Jastrow calls it. 3 The close relation of this 'worth' to 
the wergeld is evident from the fact that the former, that is 
the slave's ' worth,' had its ' healsfang ' as had the freeman's 
wergeld.' In West Saxon law the ' worth ' had become an 
actual though limited wergeld and the personality of the slave 
was becoming fully recognized." Under the laws of the united 
kingdom this pnioess continued, and the relative positions of 
the slave and the lower class of freemen showed gradnally 



In primis Ac the] stun its Manvessone conceisil sancto lienedieto Raniesiae 
terrain de Chateris, pro anituae suite salute, cum dotninio A hoiuinibus, 
cum yurjritihus & pine 1 ri ' >, si<;ul ipse & pater suns earn unquam melius & 
plenius htibueruaE, A terrain dc Waldo .SitncLac Aetholdrilhne dc Ely & 
per omnes terras suss, de j« hominibuji muncialin riii vianamuii, ijutmadmo- 
dum earn fart ihimit ui in ipi-u/,-ii--> ;.i..n(; prrtiri-eiii .y'fwiui.jrd i-otnixseni. Hill. 
Ham., Gale, 1,407. 

Quo facto Britlmoi'tius Abbas dedit insupcr Wluotho vii librae pro om- 
nibus quite habebanlur in Bill ntes hum, videlirel yro hoatinibus & pro 
pecunin, & pro frumenio. Hint. EL. Gale, I, 478. 

Dedernnt etiftm peeunian) pro peeaaia; auperabundsbnnt (amen apud 
Ilolande c oves & lv porci & dwt homintl & v boves siibjugaies. Hist. EL, 
Gale, I, 481. Cf., C. D., 716. 

1 Lege* nen., 78, \ 2. * Aelhelbr., 88, 87. ' Jastrow, 47. 

* Wihtrtzd, 14. Jsstroiv considera the ' hvalsfan:.- ' n» equivalent to hide, 
money mentioned. Wiht., 10, 13, 15; Jastrow, op. cit., 88. 

8 lite, 11. The wergeld was divided into ' wer ' and 'healsfang,' the latter 
usually one-tenth, paid to tin- lien rest relatives, though these us well as the 
others participated in the 'wer.' See Young, Emays in A. S. Late, 128, 144; 
Brunner, Sibbe kbA Wergrid, Ztiltehrift der Savigny-SUftuni), Gei-m. Ill, 
1882, 14-18. On the meaning of ' bealsfkng ' Brunner has developed a new 
theory, in opposition to Schmid, Young and von Amira; He thinks the 
word to have the signification of embrace (ntnarmung), referring to the kiss 
of peace, which determined the payment of ' healsfang.' 
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fewer and fewer distinctions, 1 until from one point of v 
there can be little doubt that actual hardship m equally 
to be found among the freemen as among the slaves, and the 
condition uf the one had become not greatly different from the 
condition of the other, although the slave may have sighed for 
freedom as did Archbishop Aelfric's plough-boy.' 

Hardly any part of the work of the Church was of greater 
importance than that which related to the trioral and social 
elevation of the slave class. Its influence did much to miti- 
gate their hard lot, both directly and indirectly. It en- 
deavored to insti! moral principles, particularly in the relation 
between master and slave, aud to preserve the sanctity of 
marriage, exacting severe penalties for all breaches in its laws. 
It -trove to break up illicit intercourse and concubinage ; to 
check entirely the killing of slaves and their excessive flogg- 
ing at the hands of their mistresses. The influence of Christi- 
anity showed itself in placing freeman and slave on a common 
basis as Christians and forbidding many things to be done 
within this brotherhood, which without the bond of higher 
union would have continued to exist in as great a measure 
as before. Probably this influence was not absolutely great, 
but only relatively so. The Saxons were only a sti 
moved from all the concomitants of heathenism and all I In- 
practices incident to a barbarian people. It is not a 
read ourselves into the actual condition of Anglo-Saxon 
particularly among the lower classes. Studying the laws will 
not do it, nor yet will the examination of the poets, Bede, or 
the Chronicle. From any of these we might be justified in 
supposing that Anglo-Saxon Britain was a 'paradise of yeo- 
man,' to use Professor Pollock's phrase. Perhaps the best 
conception is to be gained from an analysis of the list of com- 
missions chargeable by the Church as offenses, or from the 
recipe* contained in the books of the Saxon leech. From these 



' JaBtrow, 43, 47. 

* Ga leaf uiicel gedeorf hit ye forhun 
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we can see how prominent was the animal nature of these old 
Saxons. The Pocnitentials of Theodoric am! Eegl>ert show HI 
one side of Anglo-Saxon society. In these we exchange the mlnr 
and picturesqueness of their great deeds for the astonishing 
homeliness and at times beastliness of their daily life. Roseate 
views of ADgio-Saxou freedom hardly accord with theerfdWM 
which the lists of penances offer. In addition to the degrading 
practices, the ignorant sujwrstitions of the slave classic in nil 
countries found themselves reproduced in full measure among 
the Anglo-Saxon iheoivas. But they were not confined to the 
slaves; the lower classes of freemen as well were DeWa!* Igno- 
rant and superstitious and the injunctions of the Church IfiW 
directed against all. 1 S]>ecincally some of thai chief DHotio I 
were as follows: the worshiping of devils, that la tmthcB god . 
idols, sun, moon, stones, 2 men, trees,* running mtartod W»Ui ; ' 
the belief in witehcraft, enchantments, auguries, divination , 
the telling of fortunes and the interpretation of dreams, the 
mixing of love potions and torturing with pius. a Thar* otad 
charms to make the fields fertile, to find lost rattle or anything 



1 Wihtr^ 12, 13. 

'Compare Gomme, V. C, 137, Tor mention of die Brown i e 1 ■ stone. 

•See Fraier, Golden Bough, II, 2D0-292. 

•On worshipping well* compare Mitchell, TWW™ ml fVnat, I IMA | 
273-27-L Brand Popidar Antiquities, II, 366-3S7. Elton, (Jrigiru, T>4-Wb. 

* Poer.iL Tkeod., XXV11, 1-W. Sale further Thorpe, Am. Iaoii and SntL, 
Index, I. v. * Superttiliiint' Alt-. IjierAdirmi, Wort/running and Slarrra/t. 
Rev. O. Cockayne, in Bolls •eric*, 1864. Three toIis Now •j*'- preface 
to 1, also chapters on Charms, 1, 334-405 ; I II, 247-295 ; chapter* on Dreams, 
III, 150 ff ; also see Kemble, &u*m., I, App., P. 623-535 ; Brand, Popilar 
Anliq.. Ill, pun*. 

Aelfric in his homily De Avytrii* give* s valuable list of the old ciwfnn*. 
He urn his hearen against witchcraft, enchanters, auguries from birds, 
from neexings, from hones or dogs; against lucky and unlucky days, 
•gains* sorceries in marriage, travelling, brewing, and praying ; against 
eoaanltiag witches, bringing ofli rings to atones, una or wells; against 
•Undine; in the cross-road*, drawing children throogh th* earth ; again* 
fere potior* or charsa* or aov •och thing. AeWVlc, l*tm «/ Ok* HtimU 
(Early EngL Ten 9*c77), 3M-S70. 
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stolen; amulets to guard against poison, disease and battle. 
Then too every day had its good or evil reputation. Each had 
its particular use ; if unfavorable for sowing seed it might be 
favorable for taming cattle. On one day they were to buy, on 
another to sell, on a third to hunt, on a fourth to do nothing. 
If a child were born on such a day it would live, if on another 
its life would be sickly, if on a third it would perish early, 1 
Much of this was of course not necessarily degrading, but all 
shows credulity. The Church worked ingeniously and inde- 
fatigably with these superstitions, turning all that could be 
used to good account, sprinkling old customs with holy water; 
drawing lessons from heathenish practices and turning charms, 
fairy stones and potions to the soul's good.* Its influence 
found expression in the law and its leavening power showed 
itself nowhere more beneficial to the slave than in the stimulus 
which it gave to manumission. Occasional recommendations 
through the laws were supplemented by constant influence 
brought to bear upon private persons, to whom the clerics 
themselves set a good example." 

The slave could be redeemed either by purchase, or by the 
gift of freedom from his master or mistress ; while at times 
the law declared him free through the commission of some 
illegal act on the part of the lord to the injury of the slave. 
Freedom was generally given at the church door or altar, over 
the relics of the saints, or at the cross roads,* usually in the 
presence of witnesses, and was either the free act of the master, 
whether lord or cleric, or was brought about through purchase 
by some relative of the slave, father, brother or son, or by the 



1 Turner, Hint. Ang. Stoma, Bk. VII, Ch. 13. 

•See Gregory's letter to Abbot Melilua, Bcde, 1, 30. Green, Cong, of 
Engl., 11, and for the scripture terts, psalms, sprinklings of consecrated 
vrnter added to live recipes, see Cockavne's heechdtmt, pawim, Elton, Origan, 
250, 261. 

' Lingard, Hal. Angl. Church, II, 68. 

* See p. 186, note 5. Jtiii manumisit, queniadmodum earn fore d oca it 
lit in quadrivo posit i pergerent quocunquc voluissent. 
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slave himself in a great many instances.' Not only was the 
liberation nf one person effected at a time, but, just as a whole 
family could be reduced to slavery at the same time, 1 so men 
and their wives or their entire families, including all offspring, 
born or unborn, could be freed together, 3 The price paid 
varied greatly, probably according to the position and value 
of the slave; a single person brought from twenty-four pence 
to sixty, and was sometimes rated as high as ten shillings ; a 
family brought from ten shillings to eighty. A part of the 
price was not infrequently paid in animals, so many head of 
sheep or oxen. That this sale was considered in the light of 
an ordinary business transaction, that is, an ordinary sale 
between cities of a res, slave, horse or other animal, is evident 
from the fact that whenever such manumitted slave lived in a 
. burg, a tax or toll of a few pence was paid to the port-gerefa, 
as was done in the case of a customary sale of a slave or 
other chattel, which lived in or belonged to that city.' The 
manumission was carefully recorded and in a majority of cases 
some provision was made for the person manumitted.* It is 
doubtful whether ma mi missions were frequent before the in- 
troduction of Christianity, for the greatest number took place 
in the neighborhood of the monasteries and convents, where 
the pressure of the Church could be brought to bear more di- 
rectly on the people. By such manumission a great change 



1 Thorpe, ZKpf. Stir., parts II, IV; Kemble, Saxons, I; App. C„ 496-510; 
where examples from the charters are given. See also 216-225. It was 
the legal doctrine in Glanville's time that a slave could not purchase his 
freedom, as he could hold no property. Ashley, Economic Hist., I, 38; 
Vinogradoff, Villainage, 88. 

'Ins, 7, \ !. 

1 Wuen union and hire teim Moral* hire swnsler and hire team and 
Wurgnstel and hia tedm wnrun gefreOd he> on tune for Eadryde cynigc. 
Kemble, CD., IV, p. 312. 

' See above, page 184, note 1. 

* And alle mine men fre, and ilk habbe his toft and his melecfl and his 
C. D., 959. Compare BeetiUutinm, 8, every ' esne' had as part of 
provisioning a 'metecfl.' 
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was wrought in the legal position of the slave; he became 
folk-free,' could bear the arms and enjoy the rights of a fiber 
homo. 

It is a matter of some difficulty to classify accurately the 
slaves, and to discriminate between the names, found in the 
laws, charters and custuraals, which evidently belong to them. 
We may make, however, one broad division readily deducible 
from what lias already been said. There were two classes com- 
mon to the slaves of all Teutonic peoples; the one composed 
of those, who, originally free, had fallen into a position of servi- 
tude ; the other composed of those who were slaves from birth. 
Yet we cannot, through the evidence which the laws furnish 
us, separate rigidly even these two classes. Condition- in Wessex 
seem to have been somewhat different from those in Kent, and 
again under the later kings, the classes blend more or less into . 
each other; a confusion of names results, and only general 
characteristics are discernable. New names are introduced, 
the exact character of which is not easily explained. The 
'esne,' 'ltsung,"nydtheowetiinge,' 'thedw,' ' wtte-thedw' were 
all servi and the generic ' man ' is frequently used to include 
all. It is not to be supposed that on each estate there were to 
be uniformly found the various ''lasses of the unfree. Some 
estates may have had a score or more of slaves, others but two 
or three and some none at all. The thedw was most widely 
distributed and etymological ly the term most nearly corre- 
sponds to servus; the others were exceptional and differed in 
origin and distribution. In respect of nationality the ' lisnng ' 
bears clearly the marks of a Danish origin," the others cannot 
be classified in any such manner. From the small holding 
of the land-owning ceorl, who had his serving roan and maid, 
his loaf-eaters, to the largest manor, monastery or royal estate, 
where slaves of all classes were to be found, we trace their 



1 Wiktr., 8. 

* For the ' listing ' aee Tliorj>e, Dipl Sut., 692. Kemble, C. D., 8 
Atlf. and Gu'5., 2. Beddoe, Bices of Biiltdn, 55. 
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presence and we discover interesting divisions into grades or 
classes; divisions which seem to depend on the position of 
their owners, king, eorl, ceorl, bishop, or cleric. 

In the Rcctituftlnes there ore mentioned only two of these 
classes of slaves, the esne and theflw, and we may make the 
attempt to understand, at least in part, the position which 
they occupied, although the laws governing their condition 
are scattered throughout a period of four centuries, and, as is 
not improbable, the two classes had become confused by the 
eleventh century. 1 In origin t he esp^-si though very gener- 
. ally considered a slave, was undonTjfeftyiess servile than the 
■■'■ thgow^ Maurer would place the esne in a special class of the 
nnfree, as one who received for his work servant's wages 
(Miethlohu). 3 Hermann calls them the workers as over 



'The position of the ' Uet ' mentioned in the laws of Attheibirht, 26, has 
never been satisfactorily settled, and it is doubtful if it ever will be. 
Attempts have been made to derive them historically from the Roman, 
latli ami the Germanic till. In all probability, the ' bet ' was not a slave 
at all in the sense of the ' esne ' ami ' thefiw ' but stood over the border- 
line of ' theowdom ' in the ]iusition of a ' freolata,' or one manumitted, and 
was in process of changing his position to that of ceorl. (Geficken., Die 
angelaiidtiech'. herrfcliaft im Enytanil,9o. Hermann, op. A, 14-22; eapee., 
21-22, 17 ; notes 1 and 3. In this connection we may call attention to Her- 
mann'* it iBCUssions of the won! ' hynde' as seen in ' twy-hyndc' 'six-hyude,' 
'twelf-hynde.'and its connection with tlieUiu. He has no doubt that the 'bet' 
is the German lit w. Overagidnst this view we may place Coote's opinion, B. 
of J3., 194). The 'bet' is not mentioned again, and as we find the other elasa- 
ilk-a.ti.in, Mjrl, tworl, erne, theow, in the laws of Aetheluirht, it seems a rea- 
sonable conclusion to believe that they soon became lost ill the general 
body of ceorls. The 'bets' were divided into three ranks or degrees, whose 
wergelds or ' worths ' are definitely stated, a fact not true of the 'eaue' and 
' theow.' The amounts were respectively SO, 60 and 40 shillings, the wer- 
geld of the freeman was 2<KJ : shillings ('i 21), while the slaves were unvalued. 
That is all that WB know :il»iiit them. Inasmuch as they do not appear 
again and without doubt eiirly became extinct or were merged in the class 
of the ceorls, as was the case with those manumitted in later times, they 
need not trouble oi further. 

* Maurer, Kt. (7(4., I, 408. From Attltdbirht, 85, it has been conjectured 
that 'esne' and 'ceorl' were synonomous. Jastrow, 62. Leo also held 
13 
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against the theowas, the house servants, 1 and the occasional u 
of 'esne' as implying servant in the Gospels seems to bear 
out this view. 1 In the laws of Aethelbirht the esne is dis- 
tinctly separate from the theflw ; in the West Saxon laws 
however the two classes are confused aud from that time with 
one or two exceptions the confusion, the intermingling, in- 
creases. The esne of the Kentish laws was found on mon- 
asterial as well aa secular estates for bishop's, priest's and 
churchmen's esnes are mentioned. * The esne could marry,' 
though such marriage was controlled by the lord; he could 
earn money as he had to pay a fine often considerable in 
amount," and if he could not furnish this, or if he could not 
clear himself of a charge brought against him he was liable to 
be whipped, which punishment corresponded to hide-money.* 
All control in these matters seem to have been in the hands 
of the gerefa. Yet the esne was protected against all save 
his lord, and if injured by another was paid for as was the 
freeman, and according to Maurer the amount was regulated 
by the value of the slave iu the eyes of the lord, bec&i 
injury was looked upon as an injury done to the possessor 
of property. 7 The esne in the Reciitudints is mentioned in 
the sense of a poor servant without means of support, 8 though 
he is carefully distinguished from the 'follower.' He was 
allowed for his messing a certain quantity of corn — twelve 
pounds, a much greater weight than our English pounds — 



Ibal the ' esne ' might be a landless freeman, a ' follower, ' who served u > 
■lave. Jfctf, 172, o. 14. 

'Hermann, 40. Hesajsthai "esne = diegwerehte in Sandurntpitgd, 111, 
44, 1 8." 

•This interpretation of the position of the 'esne' Beemn to be nipjwrtetl 
by Adfr., 43, where the Latin gives paupera opcrariot, and W.-W, 212.44, 
where condiUnritii= 'esnectwd.' 

'Wihlr.,22, 23, 24. 

MrtAdir, 86. Thorpe, IHpl. Sax., IV, purim. 

'(Tilltr., 9, 10. ■fTOUr.,83, 

'Maurer, Kr. Utb., I, 411. Compare Jnstrow, 62. 

'The Latin ten gives Inopiu. 
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and the corn must be " good," an importaut consideration ; in 
addition he received the carcasses of two sheep, and a good 
cow for her milk, and perhaps for her beef. The esne was 
also allowed a fixed amount of wood, perhaps fire-wood. 1 

The wtte-the&wis not mentioned in the Rectitudhiea, he 
was the freeman who had been reduced to slavery through the 
penalties of the law. This was the convict system of the 
Anglo-Saxons. A man who had committed crime was con- 
sidered to have forfeited his right to freedom, he ceased to be 
folk-free and was held as a slave upon some lord's estate, not 
necessarily for life, for it was possible for his kindred to redeem 
him ; s yet he was liable to be made a theow, that is reduced 
to the condition of a slave by birth. 8 The wtte-theflw is not 
mentioned in the Kentish laws but first appears in the code of 
Ine and is again mentioned, once only in Aethelstan's law. 
Yet the prevalence of the custom is evident from the charters 
and wills,* It is presumable that the freemen most frequently 
suffering such degradation were the gebftras, and this would 
confirm the previous view regarding the relative numbers of 
geburas and cotsetlas for express mention is made of three 
wlte-theowas, boor-born, in one of the charters.* The term 
corresponds to that of ' wtte-fa?stanmen,' that is, men who were 
reduced to slavery through the judgment of the courts. 6 These 
slaves were the first to be emancipated and at the council of 
Greateleya (between 924 and 930) Aethelstan enjoined upon 
all the gerefks the duty of redeeming one wlte-the6w yearly. 7 
This feeling of obligation toward these slaves would be due in 
many instances to their English blood as well as to the fact that 
they had once been free ; yet ' wite-th cowmen ' of other than 

'Ansa esne gebyrefi IA mttsungc XII pond u'-des comi-s and II «dp. 
■Una and I e>id mete-cu, wndu-rfden i>e land-side. R. S. P, 8. 
•Jr^SJ. »/i.,48. 

• q. C. D., 1290, VI, 132 u>p. ' a b., 1079. 

*C t>., 718. wltefieslne man, V on his tlmu forgjll wiett. 

722. wiiefcstne man, 5e k an fprece ilite. 
' AtOidn , II, proem. 
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English blood wot doubtless not uncommon and it is recorded 
that such as were of Welsh blood should be judged according 
to their oath as were the staves. This passage shows one tiling 
of importance ; distinction of nationality did not cease with 
reduction to slavery, for the English wlte-the6w was to clear 
himself by 24 hides, while the Welshman required only 12.' 
The theow belonged to the class of slaves proper, slaves 
from birth. This word 'theow,' passing from the original 
meaning, a servant, or one who serves, became the technical 
expression applied to slaves and slavery in general. After 
the period of Kentish and West Saxon independence the term 
'theow' is universally used and 'eane' is no longer found.' 
This fact and the fact that in the Rfctitudincs the two classes 
are confused, shows that the esne has undergone a process of 
degeneration, or rather it shows that the twu classes have be- 
come one class, the servi, and that these were in all probability 
;he predecessors of the servi of Domesday. The references in 
the charters and wills are chiefly to these unfortunates, who wen 
transferred promiscuously with the cattle and other property 
upon the land granted, ' with meat and with man ' as the phrase 
was,* But such transference was a matter of very little con- 
cern, it was but a change of masters and brought with it n<> 
special hardship; it was not freedom, yet the distinction be- 
tween freedom and slavery had little of the value which it 
now has. If the theow had ever known freedom he had 
forgotten it and though the labor was hard his support was 



1 Int., 54. Jaslrow, 55-56. Schmid, Gextzt, 565e. 

•Except Atlfr., Introd. 17, where the two are confused, and Ltt/a, 43, 
where it notable distinction is made. 

•CD., 311, offers the first instance of mieh transference. Sex honiine*, 
qui prius perliuebant mi villain rejourn. 

lb., 315. cum homiiiibuti ad illani pertinentihus. 

It., 7 Hi. andXoxanand II men. 

It., 795. Istos servos meos et omnin hona ct catalla eoruni. 

lb., 925. And ic U I fey t el Osulfea sunn sylte NorStun mid mete and mid 
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assured. The real hardship came from the hripfllWfinOHI of 
hia position and his helplessness in the presence of his muster, 
for the law of the land allowed the lord full power, even to 
the slaying of his slave. In regard to these two hardships, 
the Church acted vigorously. In no code is the lafitMDM of 
the king and of the Church so marked as in the laws of Ael- 
('red. His own study of the Bible fitted in admirably with 
the wishes of the Church. He based his law on that of Moses 
and he accompanied his decrees with quotations from the 
Gospels. For the benelit of the theow he allied into Activity 
the law from Exodus and thus expressed it : " If any one buy 
a Christian theow let him serve VI years, the seventh hn shall 
be free without purchase; with such raiment as he went in 
with such go he out. If he have a wife go she out with him. 
If however the lord have given him a wife lw she and her 
child the lord's. But if the theOw shall say, 'I will no! IVom 
my lord, nor from my wife, nor from my child, nor from my 
goods,' let his lord bring htm to the door of the temple and 
bore his ear through with an awi, in token that he shall ever 
hereafter be a theow." ' If this law were enforced it would 
have limited servitude to six years instead of for lifi- ; but iw 
there was nothing original aljout it, it probably was of slight 
efficiency. An important result would however have been 
accomplished had it found application upon the royal and 
monasterial estates, for these included a large proportion df dl4 
Anglo-Saxon manors. Two ways are mentioned in whieh a 
slave could be freed without purchase or the lord'l OOMWt> 
First, in the laws of Ine, by working on Sunday at the MHO- 
maud of the lord,' and second, in the law of A-Ifred, by the 
smiting out of an eye or a tooth.* That fidl freedom was con- 
veyed by these trivial causes is probable, for the law of | sua) 

expressly says so.* The firet is only explicable on Ibl pa I 

that the punishment fell opon the lord, who wan rWDOMtbli 



' AHJr., InOwL, II ; £*«(«, XXI, M. 
• J tdfr,Intwd,M; £LodMt,XXl,2», 27. 



".W, II, «, ■} :; 
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for the act of the slave ; the second is only so because based 
upon the Mosaic law. It stands rather strangely beside 
the assertion that a master was not responsible for his slaves, 
and Aelfred in adopting the full Mosaic code accepts the 
biblical statement that the slave was a man's property and 
maltreatment of him, within certain limit-, was permissable. 1 
On this point however, the Church took a more positive 
attitude and issued peremptory commands to all who followed 
its precepts. It excommunicated or exacted severe penance of 
each one who killed a slave without witness of the law or 
evidence of his guilt, and it threatened with punishment all 
women who flogged too severely their ancUlae or ' burworuen.' * 
Bo subject was the tkeow that he had to pay l>6t or be flogged 
for a great mauy minor offenses. In W eases, under Wilitned, 
he was forbidden to work on Sunday, to make offerings to 
devils, that is, to heathen gods, or to eat of his own free 
will.* 

The fact that the slave could free himself as well as his wife 
and children through purchase leads to the conclusion that he 
could accumulate money, though only the slightest indication of 
this is given in the Rectitudinea. The fact however that he paid 
ft hot, a fine for injuries done and offences comuiited would 
strengthen this conclusion, which Aelfred'a law and the Poem- 
tentials put beyond doubt. In granting special days for both 
slave and free that either be not overworked, the former were 
allowed the four Wednesdays in the four Ember weeks and 
furthermore all money, which was given to them in God's 
name and all that they could earn in the free time — ' snatches 



1 Adfr., Introii., IT; Erodiu, XXI, 20, 21. 

'Potnil. Thtod., 21,5$ 12,18. Paaiit. EcgberL, 2, | 3. Ip the Voeabularia, 
(W.-W.), aneitla in glossed 'wyln,' 108, 28, which signifies a woman of for- 
eign or Welsh blood ; 'menneu,' 341, 9 ; 'Hnen,' 344, 14; 'barwonmn,' (581, 
41. It is suggestive thai, the earliest gloss is ' wj-ln,' and it is also the most 
frequent, thus showing the use to which the Welsh women were put, who 
were captured in the conquest. 

" WihL, 9, 10, 13,15. 
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of time ' as the text says, 1 — granted them for their own work.* 
The Poenitentials forbade any lord to take from the slave 
what he had earned through his own labor.' These earnings 
became a kind of pcr.ulium and the formation of such a private 
property would explain how the slave could pay his fine and 
how hecotild purchase himself from slavery, though as Maurer 
points out, it was in clear contradiction to the legal position 
of the slave as having neither property nor rights.* Further 
evidence is given in the Rectitudines of this privilege of accum- 
ulating money, as well as the privilege of holding land whereon 
to labor, and wherefrom to add to his store when free from his 
duty to the lord. To all the 'sehte-mea,' that is to all those 
who were cla.ssed with the property of the lord, there was 
allowed one acre of land to plough, and, under the name of 
harvest-handful, a bunch of com, that is, a small sheaf of 
wheat or rye, from each acre when it was cut in the harvest.* 
Also in the allowance made to the slave women for their 
messing there is the mention of a few pe nee, which they could 
receive instead of a certain allowance of whey. Regarding this 
messing, which was allowed for their support, wc are given suf- 
ficient information to show that good care was taken of them. 
All slaves and followers, who served in the house or on the 
inland of the estate, ate in the master's house, probably at the 
master's table. 6 The time for their messing was fixed, for as 
we have already said, the theow was forbidden to eat of his own 
free will. The allowance of the esne has already been noted ; 
to the slave women, who belonged to the household and do- 



1 hwll-aticcum. * Aelf,, 43. 

* Puenit. Tktod., 19, \ 30 ; Ecrjb. Add., 35. (Thorpe, Anc Lam and Imt., 

•Maurer, Kr. (7(4., I, 413-414. 

J E»llnm Mte-mannum gcbjre'S Mid-wintree feortn and Eftstor-feorm, 
«ulh-i«er and hti-rfest-huuiirul, tfi eficau lm>ra tiyd-rihte. JZ. S. P, 9, 3 1. 

■ Culled 'blaf-a>hte' loaf-eaters. Al this time we are probably to under- 
stand by ' hlaf-relile' only the lord's immediate dependents, but in earlier 
times the term had a much more general application. 
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mestic department, an amount of fond was given, which was 
not inconsiderable. Eight pounds of corn, a sheep, or instead, 
three pence for winter ' stifle,' which was a general term, in- 
chiding anything eaten with bread, such as flesh, fish or cheese; 
a sester of beans during the Lenten season, and during the 
summer an allowance of whey, or instead, one penny. 1 In the 
dialogue of Solomon and Saturn the closing statement is, 
"Thou shalt give thy theflw 720 loaves besides morning and 
noon meals;" according to this the slave would receive, in 
addition to his two regular meals, two loaves of bread per day, 
probably of a nature similar to the familiar black bread. 1 It 
is probable that the esne and theow are not distinguished in the 
Rectihidinen, and therefore (he allowance given to the former 
may l>c taken as applying equally well to the latter, if, as is 
doubtful, we can, at this time, draw any distinction between 
them. 

Before closing our discussion of the thedw there is one state- 
ment, made incidentally in the Recfilitdmes, which deserves 
attention. Notwithstanding the fact that in the earlier laws 
the slave was looked upon as possessing no rights, neverthe- 
less by the eleventh century he had certainly acquired some 
mowd—if not legal recognition. For the document speaks 
/clearly of " all those rights (gerihtu, red Undines) which belong 
t to the 'theowan men."" The slave had become a more 
'important member of the folk, a member with a personal 
importance, not a mere thing, a chattel, but a man with a strip 
of land to cultivate, an opportunity to accumulate a little 
money, and with rights [wrtaimng lo himself which were gen- 
erally recognized. This beginning of land holding l>ecorues 



1 feOwan wlfroen VIII pund cornea tfl mete, I sceop o'SSe III p«j. to 
winler-aufle, I syster be<um til litngten-Miflt, hwfeig on sumera o^lSe I pen. 
A 5. P., 9. 

' Salomon H Saturn (ed. Kemble, Aeifric Soc.), 192. 

* and elles H gerihtu te heowan men to gebyrinS. The Latin text i», et 
amplius eas recti tud in ea, quae servo jure pertinent. B. S. P., 7. 
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increasingly more important until in the Hundred Rolls of 
the thirteenth century we find the slave regularly holding a 
portion of the common field, paying a rent, working at the 
will of his lord, and in the eyes of the law not to be distin- 
guished from the viUanus} 



1 Rot Hund., II, 824-826. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Special Workers. 

After tliis review of the various classes or degrees of status 
upon the Anglo-Saxon estate, there yet remains another point 
of view from which to look upon the peasant life, a point of 
view which will show us no new grades of tenantry but which 
will disclose special workers among the grades themselves. 
In an almost strictly agricultural community where the life 
and activity was concentrated within very narrow bounds, 
where there was practically little or no contact with other 
estates or with the life in the municipal centres, aud for the 
tenantry only an occasional -topping beyond the boundaries of 
the manor, when they were doing carrying duty to market, it 
is not surprising that little differentiation of labor had taken 
place and that almost no change is to be noted in the manner 
of life within these isolated agricultural coin nj unities for four 
centuries. Whatever had been the nature of the changes 
through which the manorial organization had passed before 
the time of the Rectitiuiines is of no immediate interest in this 
connection. By 1000 A. D. the life on such estates had become 
in a large measure fixed, though everywhere showing a vary- 
ing uniformity, if we may be allowed the paradox, bringing 
about in its development a combined amelioration and degra- 
dation in the status of the individuals. 

But the needs of the community life were satisfied almost 

wholly from the ploughing and tilling of the ground and from 

the use and increase of the domestic animals ; what liandi- 

workers or craftsmen came into existence were mainlv for 
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the furthering of these same needs rather than for the satis- 
faction of new tastes or the development of new duties. The 
geburas gave up their entire time to the ploughing, sowing, 
mowing and reaping, hedging and thatching, either upon their 
own yard-lands for their own support or upon the lord's demesne 
land. The cotsetlas did much the same, ploughing and sowing, 
while both did carting and errand running, leading cart and 
horse loads of hay, corn and wood within the estate, and 
carrying corn, ale and honey occasionally to market. The slaves, 
the theowas and esnes, labored on the inland, led tbe plough 
team like the bororii of later times, tilled tbe garden enclosures, 
did in most part the domestic work and the general drudgery 
and probably assisted the geburas in tbe more important work 
which they were called upon to perform upon the inland. It 
may be that their wives, or with equal probability some of tbe 
theowas themselves, prepared the food, bread, salt and cheese 
and did the little housework demanded, while last of all tbe 
aneillae, named always last in the Domesday enumeration, 
waited on their mistresses in their chambers. But in this brief 
resume many of the regular duties have been omitted and these 
were provided for by the selection of men from the dams 
already men tinned, who did this part of the work and received 
in return extra land for tillage, or certain perquisites nserol 
in their own cottage life. 

Already has notice been taken of tbe gerefa, tbe bydef and 
the brytta, as their position and duties called for special men- 
tion. We then spoke of tbe possible existence of more than 
one brytta or overseer, temporarily appointed to look after 
certain classes of work, and there is occasional reference to soeh 
In tbe Boldon Book,, tbuugb not with dktingui-hing names. 
The only other tenant who seems to belong to laborers of 
this kind is tbe sower, ' aedere,' whom we may consider to 
nare been a kind of superintendent ot tbe sowers, for it is 
hardly probable that he himself performed tbe whole duty of 
tbe ploughed bud. In tbe later period, when tbe 
of irregular and individual holdings had large!? 



increased, it seems to have been the custom for each villein to 
be himself the sower of his arable, for no record is found in 
the manorial account books of payments for such services. 
In the Reetituctines much of this labor was performed by the 
geburas and cotsetlas as part of their weekly work, and prob- 
ably the slaves aided. These the sower himself might oversee, 
as a man selected for skill and experience, instructing others 
as he may have been instructed, and generally watching that 
the sowing was well done, not only in the lord's arable but 
also within the whole open field, where because of the close 
contiguity of the strips, bad seed and bad sowing would be of 
serious consequence to all holding land therein and the lord 
had his yard-lands as had the others. In the illustrations we 
see the sower following directly after the plough, so that to 
all appearances the field was not harrowed. 1 There is a word 
in the Gerefa which seems to point to the use of a harrow or 



1 For illustrations of (he sower see the Pictorial Hiatojy of England, I, 
277-8, eopy from Cotton. Tib., B. S, the Salon Calendar, where two views, 
one sowing after plowing, the other after spading nre given. Piet. HiiL, I, 
278, 283, from Harleian MS. 60S ; Pict. Hut., I, «80. from Cotton. Ntra. C. i. 

Compare the last of these illustrations with Fitzhtrbert's advice to the 
sower of corn and beans. 

" Put thy pets into thy hopper aud take a brand Ihonge of ledder, or of 
garthe-webbe of an elle long, and fasten it to hothe codes of the hopper and 
put it over thy head, lyke n leysshe ; and stand e in the niyddes of the lande, 
where the sneke lyethe, the which is most convenient for the fv Hinge of thy 
hopper, and set thy left font before and take un handefull of pees; and 
whaii thou takeete up thy ryglite foote than east thy pees fro the all abrade; 
and when thy left fote ryseth. than take another handful nnd when the right 
fote ryseth, than cast them fro the. And so at every ii paces thou ft halt sow 
an handful of pees and so se that the foot and the hand agree and than ye 
shall sow even. And in your tnstynye. ye must as well UM your lingers as 

your hand And if the land be very good and wyll brake small in 

the plowynge it is better to sow after the plough than tarry any longer." 
Filiherbert, Husbandry, 19, This tallies almost exactly with the manner 
of sowing shown in the illustrations, even to the leash holding the seed-tub 
and the opening of the fingers in casting the seed, us well as the sowing 
directly after the plough. From Walter of Henley we might infer that har- 
rowing came at times after the sowing, 15. Cf. Cynewulf, Riddle, 22, 1. 6. 
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something analogous : a tool which might quite as well have 
been employed in the lord's vegetable garden as on the larger 
strips in the open fields, Harrowing was probably very early 
used not for breaking Op the clods but for covering over the 
seed. 1 To the sower was given as a perquisite one full ' leap ' 
of each variety of corn which he used. The capacity of the 
' leap ' is wholly uncertain. It was made either of wood or 
wicker-work and was generally used for fruits, seeds and herbs 
and even for fish, and is mentioned among the baskets in the 
Qertfa? The fact of such a perquisite shows that the sower 
was of the classes to whom land was allotted, and it is difficult 
to consider him as a slave because the importance of the duty 
would demand for the oversight of it one of those higher in 
position, although doubtless many under him were slaves, as 
the character of the dress in the Calendar illustration shows. 
The .sower was required in any case to do his work well 
during the year of the basket of seed might not be allowed 

him.' 

But in addition to the ploughing there were other domestic 
interests which demanded the attention of the gercfa, and 
which were put under the charge of others of the laborers, 
who gained therefrom a certain additional support or exemp- 
tion from some of the regular and stated duties. These in- 
terests were the care of oees, swine and other domestic animals, 
and the watching of the wood and the hedge. Apparently of 
first importance among these was the keeper of the bees, aphan 

'The word in the Gcrrfa, i« 'ege>'getign.' This word is an important one. 
The OHG form for harrow, to harrow is Vyiiia,' 'egjan.' It was probably from 
this ilut Liehermann ooiijei'turi'd the meaning of ' ege%otigu ' (Solirader, 
283). In the eighth cent. glo*s 'egitSe' is translated ™tar (W.-W, 43.1). 
From this we see that the root cuntains the idea of a harrow or to harrow. 
Fossil)!)' what we have above is a kind of hand harrow in the form of a 
toothed rnke for breaking up spaded or ploughed ground. 

* Glosaed, earhti, nana, wphinun, eulutut. The form in the Qtrtfa is ' msqV 
le*p,' 17. 

J 8*dere gebyre'S, Net he hrebbe a?lces sfed-cynnes fenne leap fulne, tonne 
he ailr swd wel geaflwen tuebbe, of er geftres fyrst. R. S. P., 11. 
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(Mwrfoc, 1 apiarius, 2 metlitarim,* for the maintenance of bees was 
of sufficient importance to call for the employment of a man 
for that special work. What governed the selection of tin 
bee-keeper would be naturally a special aptitude, and it is 
more than probable that gebriras were chiefly employed for 
this work. Certainly was this the case at Hatfield, where 
Hwita, a gebur, was a bee-keeper,' and it seems quite likely 
that each gebur or cotsetla may have had bees of his own. 
The beo-ceorl, while a gebAr, held his swarm of bees in much 
the same manner as the others of his class held their land. 
The swarm was a part of the beo-ceorl 's allotment and he paid 
gafol in honey, the amount of which varied with the situation 
of the manor, and this gafol corresponded to the payment by 
the other geburas of corn, chickens, lambs and pence. The 
honey was measured in sesters or amphorae, and five consti- 
tuted the gafol on the estate which the author of the Rectilud- 
ines has in mind, an amount smaller than on estates elsewhere. 
In the Gere/a we find mention of the accompaniments of this 
industry, bee-hives and honey-bins, Bee culture reached, to 
all appearances, a high state of cultivation among the Anglo- 
Saxous, and was held in peculiar regard by the people ae the 
chief element in a favorite driuk. Returns of bee-hives are 
frequent in Domesday, though but two cuslodes apivm are 
found, and nine viellitaru on an estate iu Wiltshire.* There 
would appear to have been a falling offiu this industry in the 
period after the Conquest, tor the returns of bee-hives become 
very infrequent, and Rogers notes that, although honey was 
dear and wax very high in tiie thirteenth century, bees do 
not appear to have been common." 

A question arises here which we can only presumptively 
settle ; what was the character of the holding of land which 



1 R. S. P., Latin trans la Lion. See also Boldon Bukc 

*W.-W., 250, 8; 352,13. ' WilttMrt Domaday, 

' Hwlla hfitte was beoeere into HfiSfelda. C. D., 1354 ; Earle, L. O, 876. 

1 WilUkirt Domesday, 13, 

* Rogers, -Ijrie. and Price*, I, 18. Gf. Leo, 128-129. 
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the beo-ceorl had ? There is no doubt that he held land, hut 
what was its nature cannot be satisfactorily determined. It 
may have corresponded to the holding of the other geburas ; 
it may have been of the nature of an irregular allotment in 
the demesne or essarts, but in ihe latter case it is probable 
that it would have been meutioned. The bee-keeper in the 
Bold on Book was allowed six acres for his services and these 
awes were apparently not in the opeu field where the villein 
holdings were located. 1 But wherever the land of the beo-ceorl 
was situated it was held ad opus and in general terms the 
measure of the work is given. He was at certain times to be 
ready to work at hie lord's will, which need imply nothing more 
than that his extra duties were not so definitely stated as were 
those of the other geburas. In addition he was burdened with 
the services called preeariae, ben-ploughing and bedripB,* 
ploughing at the request and reaping at the bidding of the 
lord, while he also did meadow-mowing, perhaps as a precatio, 
for there is no mention of week-work. Then the document 
says that if the beo-ceorl be well landed, i. e. equipped with a 
good holding, be shall be enhorsed, i. e. possessed of a horse, that 
he might offer it to his lord for carting ' seams ' or wagon loads 
of grain (munmaffi-um), for if he did not furnish a horse he 
was himself to lead the load. This sentence at once shows US 
that the beo-ceorl possessed land though just what ' gyf he wel 
gelend bIS ' (si bonam terram habeat) may mean can only be 
conjectured. It may refer to the quality of the land or to ita 
amount, but it gives no clue to the nature of the holding. The 
amount of definitely slated work is small but this is counter- 
balanced by the special duties of his office and by the fact that 
he was liable at given periods to be called upon to work at 
the lord's command. Again does the author say that there 
are many things which this man shall do according to the 
custom, the number of which he cannot tell. This may be 
merely tautology; it may indicate that the beo-ceorl was a 



1 Boldm Bute, 28. 



* See sboTe, page 159, note 1. 
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much overworked man in a condition apparently as bonded 
aa the other freeman, for, 33 belonging to the class of eeork 
gebnras, we do not doubt that, in the sense of the won! as here 
used, the beo-ceorl was free. The concluding clause shows 
that this was so. In this it is stated that at the death of iht 
beo-ceorl all that which he had left was to go into the posses- 
sion of the lord except what might be ' free.' ' This seems to 
mean that the bee-swarm and all that the lord had provided 
should return to the lord ; but whatever had been previously 
owned or gained by the ceorl himself, in the shape of stock, 
produce or money was to remain in the possession of bis 
family. The bee-keeper as a freeman and a ceorl had under 
him a slave who performed the most menial part of the labor.' 
A similar position to that of the beo-ceorl was held by the 
keeper of the swine ; under whom, as under the beo-ceorl, 
there were slaves, who did the drudgery. This man was the 
pomariut, aud he stood with the keeper of the bees as the mod 
important of those entrusted with special duties. Like the 
bee-keeper he was a gebflr who paid gafol. 3 There was no 
more important part of the agricultural life than the keeping 



1 By 'hwet friges sy ' we ore undoubtedly lu understand tint which was 
the gebur's property as over agiiinst that which the lord provided him. 
The use of the word ' free' would seem to point to s time, when more of tilt 
gebur's property was free, like himself, and at the 6auie time to indicate Ihil 
even at thin time he was not in absolute serfdom if both he and part of hi* 
property were still considered legally free. The eclipse of his <.<rigin»l 
freedom has not even now become total. 

* Befi-ceorle gebyreS, gif he gafol-henrde healt, l*et lie sylle Iwnne lande 
gened beo. Mid (Is is genfcd, Net he sylle V snstras linniges to gafole, on 
soman tandum gebyred mate gafol-ra-den. Eio he *ce»l hwil-tidum Rear* 
be6n on manegum weorcum tft hlilmrdes willari, to ticiin bf n-yrSe and bed- 
ripe andnnfcd-m«wecte; and gyf he well gelend biS, he steal bedn gehoreaS, 
ha.'t he mttge to lilftfordes seime Net syllan offtfe svlf l&dau, swreSer him mm 
Uece ; and fela Hngn swa gerad man sceal don ; eal ic nil atellsn ne nMMg. 
ponne him ford-siS gebyrige, li&ie se hlflford l-.<* he lftfe, bute iiwel friges 
B y. B. S. P., 5. 

' Wterlaf was a gebur at*Halr!eld and he held ' 3a gr*gnu swyn.' He ni 
the swine-keeper. C. D., 1354 ; Earle, L. <?-, 276. 
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of swine, and its universal prevalence is attested by the pay- 
ment of the grass-swine. Pork and bacon were prominent as 
food among the tenantry, as the survival of the latter word 
clearly shows and the value of a swine was second only to the 
value of an ox and a horse ; and these necessarily stood higher 
in importance, as the draught animals of the estate. 1 Then 
loo tin: imjwrtance of swine is seen in the place which the 
mast-bearing woods occupied in tin; laws* as well as the fre- 
quency ..f the pastures to which they were driven at certain 
seasons of the year, for the swine were not allowed in the 
meadow or on the stubble, for their grubbing and rooting 
would Boon spoil it for the other animals. Domesday book 
furnishes abundant evidence of the presence of small woods 
and coppices used for the purpose of providing ma-t, and 
inflations 427 porcarii and 2 rustiri poratrH, ■ dfatiootfon 
which may point to the slave assistants and the ceorlish swine 
keepers. In the charter.*, also, there is occasions] mention of 
the mast-yielding woods, which often formed a part of the 
boundaries, and the acorns and beechnuts were beaten don 
by the herdsman, a* well as left to fall when ripe.* It is 
needless to multiply instances of swine pastures, of which 
these Wood-groves formed a part. Such were to be found on 
every estate, either held in the lord's hands, in which case, 
and thi* was by far the most frequent, the tenants paid their 
grass-swine as pannage — afterwards commuted for a money 
payment — or held by a few ceorls in common. Frequently 
special names were given to such pastures, though often they 

' In Aethektan*; lin the ox wit valued at tbtrtr pence, a cow it twenty, 
attrineattea. VT,«,,1 

In William*! lawi it was estimated in one place thit the raise of a urine 
was half thai of a cow or horse, I, 5 ; and again in reckoning eqniralenii 
for the payment of tbe ' wer,' the stnd-hone wu rained at thirty aolidi, 
the boll at ten and the boar-pif at fire I, S. 

" A fine of nix ■riillingi was exacted lot masting •wine without prone* 
tineaae. /**«. 

i an old Saxon illaatration i„ pin. ff ati J, 377, esaaed 

Mm, a 4. 
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were simply designated as pascva porcorvm, 1 The woods are 
frequently spoken of as capable of masting a certain number 
of swine, aud the number which an estate possessed was often 
very great. Abba, a gerefa, left by will, in 833, a herd of a 
hundred swine;* and duke Elfred, about fifty yean later, 
bequeathed in herds one lot of two thousand swine, and four 
of one hundred. 1 Naturally, for attendance upon such im- 
mense herds, one man would hardly suffice ; aud we are not 
surprised to find in one manor, in Devon, four swineherds,' 
and in another, iu Wilts, twenty-nine. 5 But the hundreds of 
smaller manors contained do such numbers as these, and one 
or two swine herds would probably readily suffice for the 
labor, particularly when aided by thedwas. The driving of 
the swine back and forth from mast was in the charge of a 
slave, who seems to be the same as the 'in-ewfto' in the 
section treating of the gebOr, and to him was given, as we 
saw then, six loaves for his support by each gebur. It may 
he noted that later, at Lanchcster, in the Durham Palatinate, 
the same duty was performed by the villeins and cotoiefl, 
each of whom received a loaf on bringing in the swine." 
But the work of the gafol-swan was of a higher order than 
that performed by the slave. He slaughtered, dressed and 
prepared the pork and hams of the fifteen swine, which be 
presented as gafol to his lord ; a payment which corresponded ■ 
to the five sesters of honey which the beo-ceorl gave. Of 
these fifteen, ten were to be old pigs and the remaining five 



1 Hec rani nomiDa pastas porcorum qui jierlincnt id Statimere. lischmle 
Mcincninc, healL-KWTrth ntnk-nnsiLile, leuJenfelJa, bri bacon Bcj-lfes, willc 
uoc^eaelle, leofecildea cot. Bircb, C. S., I, 230. ... in liivertis loci* por- 
eorinn pitatos, id est weatdbwra, ulii did tor Holenspic. C. I)., 152. Abo 
Denberom, a common term. C I)., 198, 288, 304, 1073. Nolfc* alra the 
' wudu-leswe,' over which in* awao-gereTn hnd cbnrge. C. D., 219. In CO.. 
198, are six pastures with name*; in 288, six ; in 364, eighteen. 

'CD., 235; Earle, L. G, 109; Birch, C.S., 1,675; Thorpe, D. &, 470. 

'C.D.,S17; Earle, L. C, 149-150; Thorpe, D. &, 481-482. 

'iJeron Domttday (pnbl. Devon Soc), 37. 

* WiilAiTi Dtmaday, 13. ' Beldon Buke, 31. 
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shoats. These the gaful-swan made ready, after the slaught- 
ering, by singeing and scraping, and then his labor on them was 
completed, and if he performed bis work well he was to be 
worthy of his swan-right. This consisted of all the swine of 
the gafol-herd over and above the fifteen presented to the 
lord. Of additional labors on the part of the gafol-swan, or 
the amount of land he possessed, we are told almost nothing. 
That he held laud, as did the beo-ceorl, there is reason to be- 
lieve, for the wording of the gafol-swiln's right seems to imply 
it. " He shall be often ready, as I have already said of the 
bee-ceorl, for all kinds of work, and he shall jwissess a horse 
for hi* lord's need ; " and there is evidence that the porcariux 
of 11 28 had a holding. 1 Though no precarlae are mentioned, 
yet in the other respects the positions are practically identical. 
The gafol-swan seems to be somewhat more heavily burdened 
than the beo-ceorl, but the differences are very slight, and 
there is no reason for thinking him to have been landless. In 
the work of slaughtering and herding he was aided by theowas, 
called the ' theow-swan' and ' i&hte-swan,' and to the latter, 
who bad charge of the in-herd, the herd of the manor, there 
was given as a perquisite a young pig from the stye, and at 
times of slaughtering the entrails of the slaughtered animals ; ? 
and he appears to have himself prepared the bacon and lard. 
This shows us two constructions which we may reasonably 
suppose existed within the court of the manor, the pig-stye 
(porcarium) aud the larder (spic-house, 3 lardarium), for a part 
of the swine-herd always remained in the manor while the 
main herd had pens in the mast woods, and the ' ifehte-swAn ' 



'el i porcariua qui . . . tenet viii acres. Liber Niger, 164. 

•The swine herd of Glastonbury Abbey received nlraoat identical per- 
quisites, one sucking pig n year, the entrnils of the best pig, and the tail* 
of all the others which were shi lightered in the Abbey. Qhutm. /n^.o/1189, 
16, 17 j Vinogradoff", Villainage, 321. 

■Glossed always lazea, lartlum or iiridum. 
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hung up the prepared hams, bacon, lard as well as cheese 1 in 

the building const mtti.il for that purpose. 2 

The importance of the ]K>sition occupied by these workers 
is evident from the prominence given them in the document 
directly after the gebur and cotsetla, from the character of 
the main service which they performed and from the fact that 
their additional duties are given with a care and detail only 
less than that bestowed on the duties of the other geburas. 
But there were a number of other workers, with special 
functions, whose position it is not so easy to determine. These 
were the herdsmen and the wards oj' wood and hedge. Kem- 
ble classes them all directly with the slaves, but allows that 
some may have held a higher position than others. 8 Leo 
more guardedly, and with less tendency to B weeping assertion, 
tliiuks that in many cases the ofliee may have been held by u 
gebur or by a slave, who for faithfulness or marked ability 
had been granted a holding similar to that of the gebfir.* EacIi 
] i resumption has evidence in its support, though we believe 
that the majority of them were geburas with regular holdings.' 



1 Cheese as well as other edibles (such ns were included in the term cm- 
panayiam or 'mine') was kept in tbe 'sph>hQ3' lit Abingdon. Chron. Abing,, 
11, 240, 404, etc. 

•Gafol-Bwane gehyreS, het be sylle bis sly lit, be Mm H on lande stent. 
On mnnegum landum Blent, fcrt be sylle mice gefire XV swyn 16 sliciinge, 
X ealde ami V ^vn^t- ; Im-bbe sylf )wt he ofer lict ftriVre. On manegum 
landum gebyrotf deopre swfin-riht. Gyme eflc Bwftn, K't he alter stiiwgf 
his Blyht-awjn wet behweorfe, wrncge, l>onne bi"3 he Tul we] gewyirel 
wyrlSe ; eflc be scent beOn, swa ic ir he beocere ew#S, oft-ra>de to gehwiloon 
weorce, and gehorsad 16 hlftfordes neOde. feow-sw&n and heOw-beOcere letter 
forS-stSe be Sure lage wyrSe. B. S. P., fl. 

Jjhte-swilne, l« in-henrde be.ill, gebyreS Bti-fearh and his gewirce, l-mne 
he spie behworfen hn>ff>, and elles )>fl gerihtil, he NOwan men W>-gebyriaS. 
fl. S. P., 7. 



■Kemble, Saconr, I, 215. 

s Vinogradov, npntHng of the 
" Grants of domanial bind ol-i 
in tbe administration of the 
wurds are sometimes recompensed 



Leo, Reel., 125-126. 
s of the thirteenth century, sayi, 
i return for services rendered 

j ■!■■!!:: I. men, herdsmen, wood' 
-. instead of being liberated 



from the duties incumbent on their holding." Villainage, 3: 
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le and theow to hold 
land, yet we have had no reason for thinking that he had an 
outfit which corresponded in any way to the 'settene' of the 
gebfir. There is little evidence from which to draw deduc- 
tion* in this matter, but what there is amounts, generally 
speaking, to this. Two of the herdsmen possessed draught 
animals, a fact which may be doubted of the slave, for we 
only know that the esne had a cow, not used for labor but 
for support. The ha ward had land and the perquisites of 
the others were of such a nature as to seem valuable and use- 
ful to one who had some land and endowment of his nwn. 
The only exceptions to this were the woodward and dairy 
woman. This will be made clear as we continue. 

First among the herdsman was the ox-herd, bubnleus, a man 
of importance in his way and evidently with a considerable 
outfit. He field two oxen and at times apparently more — 
according to the text — and a heifer, so that when we compare 
this with the regular outfit of the gebflr we see that only the 
sheep and the laud are lacking. But as there is no effort in 
the clause to enumerate the full rights and services of the ox- 
herd it would seem as if such had already been named and 
there was no need to repeat them. The two oxen and the cow 
are only mentioned incidentally so that an argument from 
silence has practically no place here. We might therefore 
.conclude that the ox-herd was either a gebur, cotsetla or a 
slave, and we have no hesitation in saying that he did not 
belong to the second of these classes because the cotsetla not 
sharing in the eo-aralion had no oxen, and on account of the 
size of the ox-herd's outfit, we should hardly consider him a 
slave. This would place him with the class of geburas. The 
ox-herd had charge of the oxen of the tord,,un-folded them 
and drove them to the common pasture. As the ox-herd's 
return for his duties as herdsman lie had the right to send his 
own two oxen or more with Ids lord's cattle to the common 
pasture and to place his heifer — evidently for breeding pur- 
poses — with the manor oxen. Yet it has been supposed and 
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tightly that with the yard-land of the gebur there went also 
rights in pasture, meadow and woodland and it would seem 
that if the os-herd were a gcbur lie should have had the right 
to pasture his oxen in the common pasture not as a privilege 
derived from his extra labor, but by virtue of the 'settene,' 
whieh the lord had given him. This fact seems to militate 
against the identification of the ox-herd as a gebur, and to 
show that he had not a gebur's full rights. As such rights 
went with the land whieh he held and not with the outfit we 
may infer that the ox-herd had a limited amount of hind. 
Another objection will be noted in discussing the common 
pasture, 

The duties of the ox-herd as given in the Colloquy of 
Archbishop Aelftio were not light. The oxen were employed 
during the day for ploughing and as soon as loosed by the 
ploughman from the yoke they were taken charge of by the 
ox-herd, who drove them to the pasture, where he remained 
during the night for fear of thieves. In the early morning 
he returned them to the ploughman, well fed and watered. 1 
That the pasture was the ' gemamre Isese' there can be little 
doubt,' and we know that at times the oxen were fed on some* 
thing else than the grass iu the pasture, for in Aelfcic's elabor- 
ation of Bede's story of the injured herdsman, we are told 
that the latter had fallen from an oak tree, where he had been 
engaged in throwing down the leaves for the cattle to feed upon. 1 
As this labor was performed during the autumn, spring and 
summer mouths, it would not appear to have been more 
burdensome than that which the gebur performed in lying at 
the lord's folds from Martinmas until Easter, for duriug 
the winter the cattle would be enfolded iu the pens upon the 

1 W.-W., I, 91. 

* Caramon putares uro frequently mentioned in (lie charters. Conimun- 
iiHii-w lujrisci ijuae a<l ilium villsun nnthjULUiBCiuu recto pertineLnt. C 1> , 
•1~<i. mid seo Ins is to fu.-an ealluni oiaonuiu gemiene in than heaSfelda. 
.Vi.-i:, 2T. 

'Aelfric's /Torn., II, 150. 
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inland. It was, apparently, this latter duty that Caedmon 
was performing when the inspiration of song came upon him, 
for he had crone out from the entertainment, 'geheftrsciue" in 
somebody's house in the tun to the ' neata scypene,' the ox-stall, 
where he had been biddeu to watch the lord's herd during 
the night. Such stall we know stood within the inland en- 
closure aud not in the pasture. Caedmon, we arc distinctly 
told, had a home, a ' hAs,' of his own, aud was accustomed to 
meet in the 'flet' of his neighbors, whenever a 'gebeor^cipe ' 
was given. We learn another fact, of small moment, but 
worthy of note; the ox-herd slept at his post when watching 
ou the inland, for Caedmon* had composed his limbs for a 
night's rest and was sleeping iu tiie stall when the vision came 
to him, and this was apparently the custom. While we may 
lie somewhat uncertain as to which class Caedmon belonged, 
whether gebflr or not, it is of interest to find that when he 
awoke from his dream he went directly to the 'tflngcrefa,' who 
was " his ealdorman " says the text, 1 and reported his dream, 
and was then led by the gerefa to the lord, who was the abbess 
of the monastery. Thereupon Caedmon gave up his life as a 
gebflr and became a brother iu the monastery. Such promo- 
tion was quite in accord with the spirit of Anglo-Saxon times ; 



'It was it ii ' gebeorscij.e ' that Herod's daughter danced, according to 
Aetfric Horn., I, 480. This was in the ' flet' according to the Qoapals. 
Iu early Kentish days each house had its ' Set ' ami the same muit base 
been true in Caednimi's time, not a century later. 

' W«bs he s-? man in wenruld hade geseled ot> Sa tide fie he wree gelyfedre 
»ldu ami he melre wnijj leow gcleornede aud he for hoti oft in gebeor»ei|ie 
Sonne *ter w»J bliwe intinga gedemed he hi ealle sceoidau Surh endebyrd- 
be !iearj>an ringan. 'Sonne lie geseah Sa hearpun him nentocBii Bonne 
le for Become from Sam ayuile ; and hum code tohisliUBe; >a he iv 
mere tide dyde N he forlet *a liua Na.-s gibi.Mrs.iiie- and lit wiea 
■leala ncrpune [Nam] heorde him vive Sere bctoden, fia lie Sa 
&er on gelimplicre tide his lima on reete gesette and nmltepte. etc. Brdc, 
IV, 24. From Smith's edition of Eede, Canterbury. UDCCXXIL 

1 Ba. euui be on morgene to fiam tuiigurelan so Nu his euldoruian was. lb. 
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it was possible for a swine-herd to rise to be a bishop, as the 
story of Denewulf shows. 1 

Turning from the herdsman to the pasture, we Gn 
laws of Eadgar passed in the decade, 964-974, after there had 
come peaee upou the long troubled kingdom, valuable infor- 
mation which throws some light upou the rigidity with which 
rights in the common pasture were looked after.' "And be 
who rides," says the law, "in search of a bargain | 
let hiiu declare to his neighbors (neah-gebflras) O I 
what liv rides and when he returns home let him dei 
what witness he bought the thing bargained for. But if he 
unexpectedly conclude a bargain, while out on a jnumev 
without having declared it when he rode out then let liiiii 
bring it into the common pasture (genuenre hese) iu the 
witness of the township." But if he does not do this before 
the fifth day let the townsman declare it to the ' hundreds 
ealdre' and let them be without punishment, both il. . 
and their herdsman; but let hiru who brought them thither 
forfeit the cattle because he would not declare it to his 
geburas, and let the ' Iand-rlca ' ' take half (of the cattle) nuii 
the 'hundred' half. But if it remain over five days unde- 
clared in the common pasture, let him forfeit, as before said, 
and let each of the herdsman suffer punishment; nor can this 
be forgiven ; let them seek what they may seek and never- 
theless let him declare iu whose witness he bought the 
The law adds that even though the purchaser could show that 
he lawfully bought the cattle and the 'hundreds enidre'be 
informed that he lawfully bought them, yet must he forfeit 
them because be would not declare it to his fellow 



'Ptiili, Lift nf Alfred, (Bolm edit). 102. Cf. Schniid, Anhai 
icenp-liyrde 10 cynge, . . . Ibcere \(i bijeope. . . . 

* Edgar, Sttppl., 7, 8, 6, 10. 

'The ' Iflnhi'ip ' is carefully distinguished from the tOn proper. 

* The owner of llie land whether eorl or thepn. A term which seeme vi 
]i:ive been given only lo the owner of bodand. Fundiu = buclmid nJ 
' landiice.' Vv'.-W., 24T, Q. 
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hmidrcdeseahlre.' From this we learn of tin tft 
tetu of witness and responsibility under which tfat gabtau 
and the herdsmen lay with regard to the purdnftM df oattli ; 

is to show that the gehfir could pan beyond the I sd 

arics of the manor in effecting sueh a purchase, and thai U>- 
had a right to use the common pasture for such catlh' In GUI 
he made it known to his fellow gebflras and to the head inini 
of the hundred, to whom Eadgar gave the supervision of | m t 
ohase and witness. We cannot think that such careful super- 
virion was at all new, though the placing of it in the bsfldl 
of tiie 'hundredes ealdre' may have been an iiiimvnlion. In 
tin- ReetituditUB it is found apparently in the hands of thr 
gercfa, who must have always yxeirined ii iiji'tu any \.\i-.-<- <■-.. 
tate, for the ox-herd had to obtain the witness of hi" aaldorflUB 
before placing his oxen in the comniou pasturi*, mid (bin 
functionary, we feel sure, was the head officer of the cntnle, 
the gerefa, as has already been seen in several instances. We 
learn furthermore that the thieving of cattle, against whii'h I he 
ox-berd was to guard, as stated in Aelfric's Colloquy, wiw not 
done by outlaws but by the gebuMfl of adja-. nl BUWOt ■ , fa| 
tlie law of Edgar adds, in a later paragraph: " If (iL pdl 
chaser) declare that he bought the cattle with irltlUM, and ihul 
be false, then is he a thief and let him fijf&h hi* head and all 
which he possesses, and let the ' laiid-blafl.rd ' hold the cattle 
and (be cattle's pace until the free owner be loibroud ol 
it, and with witness claim the eatlli ." 

we should infer that the ox-Lerd wan not a jfi;hnr, IwmiiM of 
the frequent mention of \\. no BM 

be no other than the neah-geburan, apokaB of 
ncctiou, nud their • hyrdas,' who, a* Mwtiox 

the oxen remained unreported m tbi 
with their hide, that i*, to be fogged 
only slaves were *o trailed. 11' the bantu* ban afwl 
not of tbe same nature a* the ' 'i ■ 

a%4^fC,IL 
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swan,' servile subordinates to a head ox-herder, then we have 
an instance of a slave with oxen and cows, with the privilege 
of sending his oxen to the common pasture, and of putting his 
cow in with the lord's oxen, and of receiving as an additional 
perquisite shoeing and gloving. 1 There seems to be no definite 
way of coming to a conclusion iu the matter. It may l>e that 
there was no uniform rule- 
In examining the later custumals and manorial accounts we 
find less frequent mention of the ox-herd (bubulciix) than of 
the cow-herd (vaccartua), unless we consider the bovatim to 
have been an ox-herd, which is contrary to the usual inter- 
pretation. 1 In Rogers' tables of the money wages of farm 
servants, 1261-1400, theox-hcrd is mentioned but four times, 
the cow-herd, thirty- four. 3 There is no mention of the ox- 
herd in the Burton Chartulary, none in the Liber Niger. 
The explanation seems clear; the duties of the ox-herd and 
cow-herd, which in the Reelitudines are kept separate, have 
become confounded, and the duties of the latter included those 
of the former. In the Liber Niger the vaccarius guarded not 
merely the cows, but the bulls, calves and working oxen in 
the pasture or fold,* and for land be held four acres while his 
wife mowed half an acre a week.* In the Burton Chartulary 
the vaooartua held a certain number of ox-gangs ad opiu.* 
The cow-herd of the Reetitudinm had a heifer, but the docu- 
ment mentions nothing more, and the heifer we know was a 
regular allowance of the esne. Furthermore the cow-herd 
had charge of the milking aud calving of the cows, and he 
was allowed as a perquisite all the milk of an old cow for 

1 Oxan-hyrde uiflt Urawian II oxtui oBSe ml mid hllfordes heorde on 
gem*nre lawe be Ins eultlorniarines gewitnesse. Eurniuo mid KLm «.•&* and 
glofa him sylfutu, and his mete-cQ uiot gin mid lilufardes man. R. 8. P.. 12. 

*Th« bomtrii were probably attendants upon the plough-oxen at work not 

•Rogers, Agric.and PHca, II, 32D-334. 

' Et in o*e»ia est vaccarius qui cugkxUt viii vaccas et vi vitellon, el vii 
vitellos et ii tauros. L. N., 1S5. 
*L. K, 164-165. 'Burton CAartWnry, 20. 
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seven days after calving, and the first milk of a milch cow for 
fourteen days after calving, milk always of an inferior qual- 
ity.' In addition to this his heifer could be driven to the 
cow pasture with the lord's cows. ! It is fair to presume that 
he had laud if within a century and a quarter he is found 
with so large a holding as eight acres in one place, and two 
bovates in another. 

Similar to the duties of the ox-herd and cow-herd, were 
those of the sheep-herd, opilio, who drove the flock to their 
pasture (hcora laise) the ' scyp-hum,' where he guarded them 
in heat and cold with dogs for fear of wolves. The sheep- 
ham was a pasture distinct from that for the oxen and the 
mention of wolves in the Colloquy shows that, they were still 
an object of dread, even though King Eadgar according to 
Henry of Huntington had driven them all out of England 
a half century before. 3 From the pasture the sheep-herd led 
the flock back to the fold, the sheep-shed (ocilium) upon the 
inland or near it.* Here he milked the ewes twice a day; he 
also moved whenever necessary the sheep-locks, which were 
made of transportable wooden hurdles, and made cheese and 
butter. In return he was allowed the inauure of twelve nightB, 
a fact which would indicate that the sheep-herd had laud 
whereon to use it. He also received one lamb annually from 



1 The* won! is ' byatinge,' mid it haa survived in one form or another in » 
ureal many dialects. In Wilts as ' boiBtiiis,' Akerman, Wiltshire Glmi., 7. 
In the east as ■ beezlins,' and ' beestins,' Nail, East Gxat Dialect, 512. In 
BM Anjjlia u'beutliflgB,' Forty, East Angt. DialtO, I, 21. See Bosworth- 
Toller. 

*CQ*hvrde gebyre'S, Iwt he ha-bbe enldre cO meolc VII niht, syo'o'an heO 
ntge foalfoH Im-fS, and Ayuiellinge tij-otinge XIV niht, and g& bis mete-cQ 
mid hlllfordes eft. R. S. P, 13. 

1 Aalfl-ttf Colloquy. W.-W., I, 91. 

'In the yloHs, aiuUe— loos (locks) i. e. tnunimenla oi-tum, icpimmto 
milium, ' e west re.' A manor house of the twelfth century had a t.]n-t-]i-?htd 
(oviiium), a lamb-house (damns ugnorum) and an ox -shed (iomriu), Domes. 
St. Paul, 129. The sheep-herd was aha tailed barearius, ieicun'tw and the 
■beep-fold barcaria. 
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the year's increase and tlie fleece of a bell-wether after the 
shearing, a useful supply for his wife's spindle. It shows the 
tenacity of the local custom when we see the keeper of the 
wethers (rurfnx mullimum) receiving the ' belwetber<esfles ID 
the manor of Brithwolfon in Berks in the thirteenth century 1 
as did the pastor ovlum in the eleventh. 3 In addition the 
sheep-herd received the milk of the herd for seven nights 
after the equinox and a bowl of whey or butter-milk each 
night during the summer. 5 Such perquisites ae these would 
show that the sheep-herd had a family and a holding of In- 
own. In the Liber Niger a bercarvu or byrear is twice men- 
tioned, once as holding a bordelhun, a small cottage.' In the 
Boldon Book the beruarius held thirteen acres and paid tee 
shillings." In the manor of Brithwolton, before mention*!, 
the keeper of the wethers enjoyed a reduction of two shilling-, 
had the manure for twelve days at Christmas; pastured forty 
sheep with those of his lord; had a sheep-fold of his own, the 
1 belwethersfies,' certain provisions at Christmas and Easter, 
and an acre of broken laud. There was also in addition a 
keeper of tlie ewes and the lord chose the herdsmen from th< 
customary tenants if he so wished," We can notice in the above 
a distinct increase in the importance of sheep-culture, an in- 
crease which is well known in the industrial history of England, 



1 Et hiibebit unum vellus quod voratur Iielwetheresfles. lu llie Rteti- 
tudina it is culled simply Bel-fly ■. 

* For pictures of sheep-herds see Ihe ill lib! rations in Ptct. Hitt., I, 279, from 
Cotton. Xcro. G. 4, and Slrutt., Horda Anyfl-cuunaa, xxvii, tig. 1. E»cb 
herder curried a crook and horn, mid wore a hood, rape uud leggings. 
The sheep seem ready for the shearer. 

•Sccap-liyrdeariht is, taut he hieblie twelf nihlit )>in(cnti in M i d da n-w intra 
and I taiuli of geflres geOgeSe and 1 bel-flys mid his heorde iiieole VII niht 
fffter euinihteH (Lege, and blede fulle hweges ofifia sjringa atlat Muaor. H 
S. P., 14. 

* Et est ibi i bercharius. Liber Niger, 158. Et i bercharius qui tenet 
bordelhim. lb., 162. 

1 Henricus beru.irius xiij acras et reilit lOsh. Boldon Bute, 28. 
'CatLBatdt, (J7. 
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In the days of tin- Seatkudinet sheep were fur home use only. 
This circumstance shows clearly the self -sufficiency ami tnde- 
paadencfl of tiie manorial life; weaving was done in the 
houses of the lord and his tenants by the women, and the 
product was consumed, upon the manor itself. In keeping 
with the spread of the sheep culture, and the growing import- 
ance of the sheep-herd, was the gradual differentiation of 
employments, the introduction of weavers a? a separate cJaaa 
of urtUans, and the growth of a weavers' gild, about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. In the Domesday of St. 
Paul li-rftircfi had become common among those with irregular 
holdings and special duties.' In the earlier lime (he sheep 
was, wed not merely for the fleece but for flesh and milk as 
well, tad the latter was more commonly employed than was 
the milk of cows. Yet, after all, the fleece in all times has 
bees the most important part, and that this was equally true 
among the Anglo-Saxons, the service of the tenants at Hysse- 
burne shows, as does the law of king Iuo, in the latter part of 
the seventh and beginning of the eighth century, fruin which 
we learn that the sheep were to be allowed to go with their 
Bnc o c until Midsummer, so that a freeman could only shear 
from Midsummer until Shrove Tuesday. 2 This is supple- 
mented by the statement that the fleece was valued at two 
pence, whereas the whole sheep was only worth a shilling. 

Last among the herdsmen was the goat-herd, aiprarius, who 
was probably least important of all. His duties, if commen- 
surate with his perquisites, must have been light, for there 
is but little said about him, either in the itecMud'me.s or else- 
where. He was allowed the herd's milk after Martinmas, 
perhaps to the end of the year, and during the summer his 
share of the whey. Besides this he was given one hid from 
the (lock's increase yearly, either for food or to add to his 



1 Dome*. St. Paul, 28, 30, 30, ■12. etc.; 
found in Cutt. Battle, 35, 37, 64. There is 
"/ne, 68. 
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own stock of animals. These perquisites were, ns in the rase 
of nearly all the special workers, only given on condition of 
faithful service. 1 Goats are rarely mentioned in the laws, 
though there is occasional reference in the charters to their 
pastures, 1 and their value was the lowest of ail the domestic 
animals which are named.' There is a caprarium mtdiatn a 
Domesday, but in after times these animals were probably 
rarely kept, if we may judge from the silence of the records. 
Rogers mentions no goat-herd, indexes only one reference to 
goats, and says that goat's milk for cheese and butter was a 
rarity.* This would seem to show that goat raising was not 
a prominent industry at any time, and that the goat-herd was 
not a person of ao much consideration as the ox-, cow-, sheep- 
or swine-herds. It seems permissable to conclude from analogy 
with the latter facts that the herdsmen, belonged to no single 
class, but might be chosen by the lord orgerefa from any of 
those upon the estate, gebflras, cotsetlas, or slaves, and that 
there was no uniform rule governing such selection. This 
conclusion will at least make clear some contradictions. The 
presumption is however in favor of the geburas in nearly every 
instance, and this would indicate that at this time they were 
the preponderating class. 

Finally, before we leave this phase of the subject, a ray 
of light may be thrown to our advantage upon the holding 
and condition of the herdsmen from the story of Aelfred, told 
in the life of S. Neot. It was during that stormy period 
which preceded the era of ten years continuous 6ghting from 



1 Gat-hyrde gebyreS his heorde meolc after Martinus m«sse-d«ig, and £r 
h4m hie dit'I hwicgea and I titcen of geares geSgoffie, gif lie liis heorde we) 
begymefl. R. S. P., 15. 

1 Postum porcormu et armentum sen eapri>riiin. Birch, C. S., I, 509. 
•A horse XXX ah.; mure XX ah.; a winter stallion the same; wild c*t- 
UeXIlBh.; in ox XXX pence ; cow XXIV pence; a swine VIII pence ; 
in' with a pound; a sheep I shilling; a goat II pence. O. D^ 7. 
% Anh, I. 



Schmiii, Gaelic, A 

'Rogers' Agrie. and Prieu, II, i 
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871 to 881, that Aelfred took refuge in the but of a poor 
herdsmen, whom the first author calls a swine-herd (pauperis 
subu/ci dominculam), and Asser, a cow-herd (tatxarhm) and a 
ceorl (rusticus). On the Sunday following the comiug of the 
king, for of course the work of the herdsman was to be per- 
formed on that day as on the others, the herder, according to 
custom, led the flock to the usual pasture, leaving the king at 
home with his wife. Then the woman, forced by her need, 
built the fire and placed in (he frying pan materials !br a kind 
of bread called liridas, a word difficult of interpretation,' which 
formed the food of herself and her husband. After this, ac- 
cording to the custom among the lower classes, due to the fact 
that she had no assistant, and much other work to finish, she 
intrusted the watching to the king, since be seemed to have 
nothing else to do. The latter, preoccupied, let the bread burn, 
and received, in consequence, a severe berating for bis care- 
lessness. From this story we learn that the small hut, domin- 
euln, of the herdsman, was not in the village among the houses 
of the geburas, but at a distance, secluded; that the herdsman 
did not live alone, but near him were others of the same class, 
for in other accounts we are told that the woman supposed the 
king to be one of these companions of her husband. 2 This 
indication that the herders lived in little hamlets at some dis- 
tance from the village, adjacent to the pastures, agrees with the 
Domesday mention of colonies of herdsmen, called ' herd w ices,' 
herd wicks, of which an indication is also found in a charter 



1 The editor of (he Vita has (his no(e on liridus. Mnbilloni eiiitio habe( 
lyridos; sed turn unius nlleriuH cxpressionis propriam Bigiiificationem 
frustra (piaesivi, etsi ex genu snlisappareal quHnidiii pull Hit friiae farinae 
speciem iudicare. Acta Sandoram, VI I ; AfiniM Jnlii, 329. 

* Vita S. Ncoti Confaaari*, Acta Sanct., VII, Men. Jul., Ch. IV, U 50, 61. 
Also in Asser' s AnnaUt Rerun Gatarum A&IJndi Afrigni, M. H. B., 480. In 
the Anglo-Saxon version {Angtia, III, 104-114) the domincuta h 'swanra 
hiise 1 which stood 'geond lieges and weges, geond wudes and feldes.' The 
place of the biking was (he 'ofen' and that which the wife was preparing 
was 'hlafes,' loaves. 
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of the ninth century. 1 The tenants of the Welsh berdwwfa 
were dhnitlti i-i/htni, half villeins. Morgan says that at the 
beginning of thia century there were sheep farms called Qerd- 
(ricks, "ii the borders of Cumberland and Lancashire, and that 
in one case the faniiiy of the chief shepherd had lived in this 
out uf the way region fur ibur hundred years.* That the same 
or similar conditions were to be found in the tenth century ae 
well as the ninth and eleventh, a pas-sage from Aclfric makes 
clear. Speaking of Cuthbert, the homiltst pictures him faring 
abroad, preaching, until a storm compelled him to take refuge 
in some herdsman's cot which stood alone in the waste, over 
which he was traveling,* and in the Burton Chartulary, of the 
twelfth century there is an indication of the same or similar 
arrangement.* Cow-farms (vacearia) were also located at a 
distance from the manor, and corrals for cows and oscn laid 
the foundation for new towns in England as in this country. 1 
Passing from the herders to the wards of wood and hedge 
we find that there is reason to think that they too had huts 
somewhere on the outskirts, for one perambulation mentions 
the 'setle' ofa 'weard' as a boundary mark.* Of the wood- 
ward wo are given the briefest possible account ; one line of 
the Redlludines says, " There belongeth to the woodward nil 



' .... to Hem lande linipaS unsmi[ue salts ctxiuinariiini hoi- eat I 
m-iilti-m-ti';i1l ;u)'l Ser cota 10 in ilia loco ul>i mmiintitur iierewte. C. D., 
288. Earle, L. 0., 134. 

* Morgan, Knijluml under the Sunnann, 79-80. 

■mimes hyrdes cytan, he stod weste on 5am westene Be he oferferde 
Aelf., Uom., 11,136. 

' Kt potest ibi Abbas ill ciModin enniin una hi herdeairam de qtinnliscunnue 
TMccifl sibi pbenerit; similiter nntem el porcheriun unatu sieiit em. in 
convent ione ipsorum. Barton Chartulary, 21. 

*Herdwicks are found in Domadag, in Wnles three (162), in Gloucester- 
shire (166, 2), Northampton (229), Warwick (239), Lincoln (376 b, 2; 362 
b), Buckingham (161, 2), Cambridge (191 b), Vnecaria monackunan (175, 
L!),in Yorkshire (317), in Berkshire (67; 59 b), Yf.e cannot he cerUtn 
that the herdsmen lived continuously in a Taccary, though the proper 
buildings were there for temporary residence. 

s On weartSnetle of weard seile. Birch, C. S., Ill, 68. 
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wind-felled trees." ' This man was a guard or watchman who 
had supervision of the woods directly connected with the 
estate; for their value for hunting, building, repairing, fur- 
nishing fire-wood, hedge-material and swine-mast made the 
employment of such an individual necessary. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries England was a much wooded country; 
great forests, dangerous to travellers because of wolves and 
thieving outlaws, were furrowed by occasional roads, almost 
impenetrable without a guide. Not only were there such vast 
stretches of woodland as the forest of the Weald in Sussex, 
the forests of Sherwood and Arden, the Effing and Hainault 
but the intermediate spaces were densely filled with a thick 
wooded growth.' Very different was the face of England, 
in these respects, from what it is now ; with a sparse and 
scattered population, immense forests, and almost complete 
isolation. But with these forests the woodman had nothing 
to do. It is doubtful if he concerned himself at all with the 
woodlands of great size and extent, which stretched from one 
isolated estate and clearing to another, gradually growing 
smaller as new manors were formed and the demands of agri- 
culture became more pressing, and wastes, essarts and pur- 
pnBturee took the place of trees and matted undergrowth. 
Domesday book is full of the careful record of the woods 
which were part of the manorial estates, but says nothing of 
the great forests. Such woods came to the lord by b6c, cum 
campis cum stfots, and they were carefully described as so many 
miles in length and breadth, or so many acres in content. The 
small woods, groves and coppices standing in meadow and 
pasture, forming boundary marks and mast-feeding grounds, 
are referred to as nenwren and ailvae, neniismfae, xilvtdae and 
sitvae minidae, and returns of such are very frequent. Iu 



' Wndu-wearde gebyreS r?1c wind fy lied tre6w. E. S. P., 19. 

■Elton, OngimofEnyLHUL, 107/229; Green, Making of England, 11-12, 



Moorland Parish, 403. 



Birch, Domesday Book, 238-239. Atkinson, Forty Teari i. 
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addition to these, or including them, were the deer and 
wild-beftst enclosures, the forests, chases, parks and warrena, 
where the king or the large landholders hunted, the latter, as 
the Calendar picture shows us, in September, when, with the 
harvest over, there was an opportunity for boar hunting. 1 
Hedging this hunting park was, as we have seen, one of the 
duties of the ceorls. It is to these lesser woodlands that the 
duties of the wood-ward chiefly, and at first wholly, refer. 
Most of it was lord's land, but there were also portions espe- 
cially set apart for the tenants, and probably in the woodland, 
as a whole, the ceorls had some rights ; in Aelfred's laws we 
learn of common work in the wood, and there are found in 
the charters references to the common wood which the ceorls 
used,* also to two hides within the common woodland, 3 and 
once in the perambulations we find the ceorls' grove.' The 
passages in the laws regarding woods are of the nature of 
provisions against the burning and cutting down of trees, and 
undoubtedly the upholding of these laws was a part of the 
wood-ward's duties. Each estate would naturally have its own 
regulations in such matters, and not be dependent on the gen- 
eral laws of the kingdom except so far as concerned forestry 
and bunting. Because of the value of the wood for building 
and the making of farm utensils the wood-ward would see to 
it that no tree was burnt or cut down, although the penalty 
was the more severe in the former case, for the curious but 
quite logical reason that the axe was only an informant while 
the fire was a thief.' If the tree was a large one, and the 



e example of a hunt, imting the share of the tenants, see 
the ana ntagna and 'rahnnt' in Boldnn Bake. The animals hunted were 
the roe, red deer and wolf. B. £., 25, 26, 29. The eaiue i- indicated in 
Burton Chart., 26. 

'Ad/., 13. a D., 299. 

'C. p., 1281. Kemble, C. D., I, xli-xlii. 

'Earle, L. C, 292. Note the controversy regarding the niaetkud and 
woodland. C. I)., 1073. Earle, L. C, 154. 

"Ine, 43, 44. 
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idard of measurement was its rapacity to cover thirty swine, 
this penalty was made greater. 1 According to the Forest 
Laws, which bear Gout's name, but which unfortunately can- 
not be trusted, 3 every liber homo, thegn or ealdormau, was 
to have the right of banting, upon his own estate.* It was 
for this purpose, as aiding in the hunt, that the geburas kept 
the greyhounds* for their lord, just as the thegns who held 
folctand, supported keepers and provided dogs for the king; 
indeed except for the fact that the estate which we are describ- 
ing was held by bflc the two geburas might have been main- 
taining tiie royal hounds. 5 In the same Constibutianes de 
Forextti it was forbidden to kill or even chase a stag or deer, 
and one was liable to severe penalties for killing roebucks, 
hares and conies; horses, bugalls and wild kine though in 
the forest were not of it in the technical sense. There was 
no law against the killing of wolves, foxes and wild boars, but 
it was forbidden to cut down, uuless for the king's service, 
any tree which furnished food for the protected animals. 8 It 
is doubtful if such severe regulations were pre-Norman. The 
Anglo-Saxons were not great hunters' and the creation of 
forests and the making of hunting laws began more truly with 



'lb., 44. 

"Schmid, Etniatang, Ivi. Freeman, N. C, V, 456. Stubbn, C. H., I, 220. 

*C. de F^ 30. CViui, See. 80. It was only the liberaia (= liber homo, tbegn 
or ealdormitn) who had Vert and Venison on Mb own estate. C. de F., 12, 
21, 30. The predial tenant, the villein, gebur, was the illiberalis who suf- 
fered imprisonment if he slew a wild beast. 21, 25. The iUiberalie seems 
to be confused with the sennit in 21, but In 25 the (list in (.lion not destroyed 
by the jinjik- of word? is carefully maintained. The senna who alew a wild 
beast was to lose his life. 

*. . . . canes, quoi Angli Greihounds appellant. C. de F., 31. 

'Earle, L. C, lxxxiv. 

*C. de F., 27. Compare the replies of the hunter in Aelfrie's ("MJoyiiy, 
and Wright's note thereto. W.-W., 92. 

'Yet the presence of [he royal deer-hedge, the thegn's deer-hedge, the 
keeping of the greyhounds, the picture illustrating the boar bunt, warrant 
nt in concluding that hunting was a common and important Anglo-Saxon 
recreation. 
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the Norman kings. 1 On account of the doubt thrown upon 
the forest laws of Cnut, it is not easy to determine how much 
the wood-ward had to do with the protection of the hunting 
woodB. If we may draw inferences from the post-Norman 
legislation, in this case not a very safe thing to do, wo can 
gain some idea of the wood-ward's position, and we believe 
we are right in applying the less elaborate of these duties to 
Anglo-Saxon times. Every lord had the privilege ofhunting 
In park and warren, while the king alone hunted in the forest 
and the greater lords in the ehace. If the manor lay within 
the forest limits — and this may throw some light on the duty 
of hedging the king's deer park, a duty which belonged to the 
thegn and eotsetla — the wood-ward became a semi-royal officer 
and we may reasonably infer tiiat the functions there performed 
were in a measure performed in the lord's private woods. He 
stood lowest in the scale of the officers of the forest and looked 
after not merely the wood but the verts or coverts, that is, the 
trees, underwood or brush which might cover or feed deer. 1 
He protected the forest during the fawning season, which 
lasted from the fifteenth day before midsummer to the fifteenth 
day after; 3 he was to join the other officers in the drives or 
drifts/ and probably raised the hue and cry after forest 
offenders. 8 His staff of authority was a hatohet and he had 
sufficient police authority to arrest* offenders, for which he 
took an oath in later times. 7 In the Burton Chartulary 



'See the Introd. to Pica* of the FOrmt, Staffordshire Coll., V, Pt. I, 123- 
135. Wrottealv, tbe editor, accepts the forest laws of Cnat as jironiulgated 

bj that monarch, and U in: ■line;!, in I'onip^i'i i, t" :i]n.ilos;izc for the Bctiotl 

of the Conqueror in regard to the New Forest and the forest regulations. 
His discussion is bused on Muwood, Fvreel Law, 1508. 

* Manwood, fol. 6, b. Definition of Vert, fol. 33, b. 

* lb., fol. 74, b. Cf. Boldon Buke, 28, Kogerus tenet XL news »pud Brad- 
leiani, et raldit dimidiam marcnni, ct farit servitiuna forestae, scilicet, XL 
diebus in fonneaun et XL diebus in myth. 

'I*., fol. 88, b. l Ib., fol. 125. 

■ Staff. Coll., PUae of the Foral, 129. 

' Briefe Collection of the Law of the ForaL Manwood, fol. 50. 
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be is called mardebois and hekl one l>ovate of inland without 
a croft for which he paid twelve peace. In the Latin text 
' wudu-weard ' is rendered casios nemoris vet foresiarius but it 
seems probable that in later times the two officers were quite 
distinct. The wood-ward is certainly to be distinguished from 
the royal foresters. Whether the /or estariue mentioned in the 
Burton Chartnlary and Custumals of Battle Abbey is the same 
as the royal officer or the old wood-ward it is hard to determine. 
It would hardly seem as if the terms were used interchange- 
ably. 1 

The arable land of the estate was, as a rule, protected by 
hedges of dead thorns or quickset stakes, a constant source of 
toil for the tenantry. A special person was appointed, called 
'haaig-wearde,' hedge-ward or haward, who was the protector 
of the common hedge which separated the arable from the 
pasture land, and of the other hedges which surrounded the 
porks, meadows and animal -enclosures. A part of these duties 
which concerned the inland fell upon the tenants as a whole 
as well as upon the haward who had to do chiefly with the 
fit land. The latter work may have been, in a sense, super- 
visory ; lie probably watched the hedges, tested their strength, 
reported breaches or weak spots and generally saw to it that 
they were properly made. Probably his duties cuncerned, in 
part, both permanent and temporary hedging. Each perma- 
nent enclosure was, as the name implies, a tun ; the house and 
homestead, the smaller enclosures belonging to the homesteads 



'In Wismers Edrii' pijimMit'. i>i fi„-:<)nrin.' - I " >v . firo iii s. In T'runtis- 
tona Wnr'ltboiti bovalatn <ie Inlands sine erofta pro iii d. In the same 
manor n few years later Asuhitillus Wardeboit habet de Inland ii b. pro ii i. 
et pro servilio too. In Strntona Edric fortttariut ii b. pru iii a. in Herling?" 
The officers are here quite distinct. B. C, 18, 20, 26, 26. 

In Cu*t. Battle the w ood-ward is v&dcicaTdui. He had charge of the lord's 
wood and swine an<i was allowed a reduction or 3 sh. 4 d. from his rent. As 
Ue alao had charge of the swine lie received lour bushels of hurley and food 
on three occasionB and at Martinmas the entrails of one pig and fat for lard, 
67. There IB also mentioned a fortstariut qui habet in cuatodla porcos 
doroini, 81, 82. 
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occupied by the tenants, each of which was a tun,' and the 
enclosed garden plots and animal -enclosures. It is more than 
a mere statement of general or occasional services that we find 
hedging so constantly referred to as part of the tenant's duties. 
It is mentioned as belonging to the regular work in spring, 
summer and autumn, and the reason is clear. The cultivated 
arable land, so long as the seed was in the ground and so long 
as the crop was unharvested, needed protection ; the same was 
true of the meadows ; the growing grass must be kept from 
the cattle, in the pasture, until it was cut and stacked. It is 
to this, as well as the arable, that Ine's law refers. The 
ceorls hedged their common acres and their ' gscrs-tuu * yearly, 
and any failure on the part of those who had a share in the 
arable and meadow to do their hedging, rendered the work of 
all the others useless, and made it possible for the cattle to 
enter and feed on the growing grain or grass. 1 Such fences 
were but temporary, in part or entirely broken down in the 
fall to be reset in the spring, during the early part of which 
interval the cattle were let in on the stubble, and the fowls 
wandered over the cropped grain fields. The same was 
allowed in the spring, before the sowing of the bean or pea 
crop, after which the hedges were set up or, if not entirely 
taken away, were repaired or carefully guarded. This gives 
us an idea of the continuous nature of the haward's duties. 
It is impossible to determine how the hedges were constructed 
or the exact nature of the permanent as distinguished from the 
temporary hedges' To the former the description of Fitz- 



1 Ceorles weorfiig scchI bedn wintres and sumeres betjned. lite, 40. Cf. 
page 157, note 4. 

'./He, 42. The caption to this law as given in B. MSS. Oorput Chritli 
College rends as follows: 'be Mn )« ceorlas habba'N land gemsene »nd 
gcratflnas.' Schmid, Oeielu, 40. 

' The one possibly with high hedges and deep ditches, the other with a 
small ditch and a low hedge. This is a distinction given in the Assize of 
the Forest for enclosing wood and coverts, and arable and pasture, within 
the forest. Mauwood, fol. 4Sa-49b. Yet it is equally probable that no ditches 
at all were used with the hedging. 
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rbert may apply,' though probably we must allow for a 
development in the science of hedge making. 

As of all the other workers so of the haward an interest 
arises a* to the holding of land which lie had, for the wording 

in the RectUudine* shows that in some respects it was unique. 
In the first place he received land for his services, of tins we 
are definitely told. The allotment was similar to that of the 
bydel and is expressed in the same terms, ' land-stycoc' or 
' land-sticces.' Such may well have been and probably were 
strips, situated in the open field, and may have been parts of 
a virgate or bovates. Whether so or not their location wan 
definitely fixed not by the will of the lord or gerefa but by 
folk-right, the immemorial custom of the people. They were 
so arranged that the strips lay on the outskirts of the open 
field next adjoining the pasture land, the ' eten-ljiese,' ] which 
was probably the same as the ' gemienre leese,' to whirh the 
lord's oxen were driven by the herdsman and where they were 
feeding during the summer, liable at any time to break into the 
enclosed arable the 'gedal-land.' The reason for such a loca- 
tion was that in case the haward neglected his duties, linn tbi 
damage would fall on his own holding first. It was therefore 
for the interest of the haward to maintain a strict lookout. 



1 Thou miwte gette die stakes of the hnrie of oke for ihune lie lunrt \ 
crabtre, blacke-lhorne and cllore be good. Reed wclhy w Irate in inanmlie 
ground ; nsihe, maple, h.-isel and white thorns wyl serve for ti time. And 
set thy slakes within II. foote and a half together, «coj)l« thou have very 

good edderynge, and longe, to bynde with. And if tl l».< doiitilr . ,1, I It 

fe moclie the better aDd grct strength 10 the lu'dsc, mid mt«-U« Iniik>t It 
will lust. And lay thy Btuull troute or lliornra, that I hod hedgest withal, 
over thy (jaickaet, thai shepe do not eat the spring nor hiiddra of lh/ 
settes. Let thy stakes be well driven that the point tnkra the hard erthd. 
And whan thon hast made thy hedge, and eddarcd it waU, (linn Uki- thy 
mall agayne and driTe downe thy edderingna, "'"I aim thy link** by and 
by. For with the wyndynge of the eddyi>g«a thoil dnnst I aim* lliy ulakwaj 
and therfore they moat nede* be driven iwwe, and hardanad iiguyoi- and 
the better the stake wil be driven, whan he i- »<■! Ijomidm. I' lulmrl.nft'a 
Mutbandry, 79. 

'Compare ■ete^ood,' CO, 299; 'aoM-bM,' (.', I)., I1M. 
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As a part of folk-right such a custom from the very necessities 
of the case was often a feature of the Anglo-Saxon policy. 1 
The haward for his work seems to have received some oilier 
return than land but of its nature we are told nothing except 
that it would vary with the diligence with which he performed 
his work, 3 We find little mention of the haward in later times; 
yet there is no doubt of the continued existence of such ua 
officer, though his duties, as was the case with the duties of so 
many of the others, changed considerably." 

We have now examined in brief all the legal rights and 
duties of those who lived outside of the manor court and its 
buildings, so far as the Rcctiludines gives us an indication. It 
is probable that the chief duties of the slaves were performed 
within the manor itself or in its neighborhood, but as we 
have no more detail than has already been noted, we can 
hardly treat of these duties separately. There were, however, 
two classes of workers, whose tasks, certainly in the earliest 
times, were strictly performed within the manor buildings. 
These were the smiths and wriglits, and the dairy woman, the 



1 Earle calls attention 10 the application of ii similar principle in n grunt 
of folcland in 648, where Cenwealb gave (o his relative Cufhrtii, ' Iii 
buaendo tondea be Aesces dime.' Earle's comment is us follows : " It seems 
clear that there was a military obligation attached to the grant ; that thU 
terrilnry w.i* the hiii-timi of \VYs.-k\ ii^uinal the dreaded power of Merda 
and that the corollary of Cuthred's ]>oBsessioH was the defence of that border 
and a constant posture of vigilance against invasion." L, C-, liitiii. We 
have elsewhere fulled Hlleiiliini to n curiously similar a|i[;lication in the 
granting of land in n Xew England town. Hirer Toum of Connecticut, 50. 

' Hieig-werdegebyre'S. heel manhisgeswiiieesleflngecnflKeon |>ani enduin, 
pe to eten-lase'. liegan, forrflm he nneig wenan, gyf he Iwt ter forgym.\ b*i 
him man hwilees land-stieces gcann, Jrot sceol beun mid folc-rihte nyhsl 
eten-lnse, forbfiin gyf be for sliewfie his hl&fordes forgym?, no blS bis 
lignum wel gehorgen, gif hit bttS poe funden ; gif he iirane eal wel gefrifiafi, 
he healdon scea!, bonne bl'B he gOdes le&nes ful wel weorfie. R. S. P., 20. 

•The ' haward ' must be kepi distinct from the ' harvard ' or n««or men- 
tioned in Cmt. Battle and elsewhere, who watched the lord's grain, Ii7, SI. 
The same is described in the Scnesclttiucie. As ' hn'ig-weard ' has b 
haward so ' hagaSorn ' has become hawthorn. 
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former certainly, the latter probably, belonging to the servile 
class. The latter is the only woman mentioned on the estate, 
and in the RcciitmUnes her duties .ire confined to cheese-mak- 
ing; it is most probable, however, that in the majority of 
eases, there went with this oflice all other duties which are 
customarily associated with the dairy, although as Aelfric's 
Colloquy tells us the sheep-herd also made butter and cheese. 
The milk of cows and ewes was used, that of goats rarely. 
Of the former, ewes' milk was much more common than at 
preseut, for in the recipes when butter from cows' milk is 
referred to it is usually so distinguished. The customary 
milking time was morning and evening, but in May the 
animals were milked three tiroes a day, because it was then 
that they were led out from their folds and turned into the 
pasture, a change always followed by a more plentiful supply 
of milk. The cheese-worker was not an ancii/a pro|>erly so 
called, for the terms are later kept quite distinct; she might 
have been the wife of one of the theowas or esnes. The return 
for her labor would be useful to her either for household pur- 
poses, that is for her own consumption, or for sale, for she 

was allowed all the battel ■ ■■ r«0 to the 

herdsmen. Her duly v l hundred -lieeses, 

which were much moi d minutive tfaar ■ , ..uj from 

the wring-whey, that which came from the last pressing of 
the cheese, she was to make butter for her lord's table, when- 
ever needed. Naturally butter of this character was inferior 
in quality although it would seem to have been abundant in 
quantity. This was the case two centuries later when the 
dairy formed a separate building, under the charge of a 'daya' 
or dairy-woman, and such a servant was found on every 
manor. 1 At that time cheese-making began at Christmas and 



1 Sjriuge = fapOira = lac teroaum ; it may mean whey, curdled milk or 
butter-milk. 

•Rogers, Agrk. and Priaa, I, 14, 402; II, 329-334. The 'daya' was 
usually a woman, but notice Walter (the) Daye. 
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ended at Michaelmas, though the making of butter continued 
all the year round. According to Walter of Henley, 1 two 
cows were equal to twenty ewes; the latter could be milked 
after August, and their milk was frequently mixed with that 
of cowb. Cheeses were small, weighing only a few pounds, 
and were pressed in cloths. The essential parts of cheese- 
making, cheese-vats and salt, are found in the Gcrefa, though 
there is no clear evidence of cheese-cloths. Butter whs (-burned, 
and seems to have been kept in a liquid form, 1 which must 
have greatly injured its flavor. 

Last of all upon the estate were the handicraftsmen, slaves 
on the inland with possibly an acre or so of land somewhere 
in the demesne. It clearly shows what a change has taken place 
in the self-dependent, secluded, agricultural unit which we 
have described when we see these artisans, workers in wood, 
leather and metal, who as a class were destined to become of 
such great moment in the economic history of the kingdom, at 
this time of purely secondary consideration, only employed to 
supply the immediate needs of the estate. In the larger cen- 
tres the differentiation of handicrafts and the development of 
o to take place loug before this, as early as the 
time of Actbelsl in, 1 ling movement which 

'1i<l muii tbiin an; other of to hasten commercial 

interchange and the demand for manufactured goods, But 
the isolation of the manor made the employment of any of 
its surplus, if it had any, for trade and exchange practically 



cjs-wyrhtan gebyreS hundred cyst 1 , urn] h"'t he6 of wiii(jh-w«ge Initeran 
tnacige tC hlafordes betide, and hrebta hire H syringe ealle, buun h» 
hyrdes dile. R. S. P., 16. 

' Walter of Healty, 27. 

* Rogers draws this conclusion from the measurement of butter by the 
gallon. If dune in the thirteenth century it w»> probably done in tut 
eleventh. It is possible that the following passage, from Aetfrie, may 
■npport this view : An subdiacon bred hone hnlgan wer surane dtel eles W 
his brieum, fnrSnn fie hi fiicga'S on Nam earde ele on hears bigleofom, in 
swa we dotS boteran. Aelfr. Horn., II, 178. 
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impossible; the exchanges effected in the neighboring market 
were slight. The first object of the manor was its own sup- 
port; every exertion, every stroke of labor had an agricultural 
end in view. The Colloquy of Aelfric, with which we have 
now become familiar, shows that among the Anglo-Saxons the 
first rank in worth and utility was given to agriculture and 
that there then existed as there has existed in all ages a sort 
of antagonism between the agricultural and the trading and 
manufacturing classes. So interesting are the passages attest- 
ing this that we may quote briefly from them. After the 
monk the first to be questioned was the ploughman, who was 
thus given prominence in the order of the different occupations. 
He says : " Oh ! my lord, I labor much, I go out at daybreak, 
drive the oxen to the field and join them to the plough ; there 
is not so fierce a winter that I should dare to lurk at home, 
for fear of my lord, but, yoking the oxen and fastening the 
ploughshare and coulter, all day must I plough a full acre. 
Assuredly I do more; I must fill the ox-bins with hay and 
water and bear out the hay and manure." After questioning 
the others the wise-mau in answer to a question put to him- 
self says, that in his opinion agriculture should hold prom- 
inence because the plou^l" ■ ■ ' 1' 
smith says: "Where would ihe plaBghm&n gel hit 
coulter or goad, the fisher liie book, the shoemaker tii-e awl or 
the seamer his needle except for my craft?" "Very true," 
says the counsellor, " but the ploughman gives us food and 
drink. What do you give us in your smithy except iron fire- 
sparks and the noise of beating sledge-hammers and of blow- 
bag bellows ? " At this point the wood-worker interrupts and 
Bays, " Who does not use my art when I work for you houses 
and many vessels (vats) and ships?" To which the smith 
replies: "Oh! wood-worker why do you say so when you 
would not be able to make one hole without my craft?" 1 



1 W.-W., 90-103. As allowing a nimilnr expression of Aelfric'B l 
may be noted that in the Passio Mnchabeorum (Lice* of th* Saint*, II, 120- 
122), be declares the three orders which are in the world to be U 
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The trend of sentiment is clearly in favor of the agricultur- 
alist, in spite of the smith's protestations and Aelfric, while 
indicating the character of the life of the times, shows that there 
were physiocrats in the tenth as in the eighteenth centuries. 
It is cleariy indicated in the Gere/a that the classes of crafts- 
men varied on the different estates. The author says, " Ami 
if he hath tine handiworkers, to them shall be furnished tools: 
the mill-ward, the shoe-maker, the lead-poiirer (or plumber) 
and other workers. Let each know his own work, that which 
appcrtaineth to him, and there is no man who can tell all of 
the tools which they shall have." 1 This is a very incomplete 
list, and in some respects a peculiar one ; the millard could 
hardly be called a fine handicraftsman, and the lead-pourer, 
as a separate artisan, so far as we can discover, is to be found 
nowhere else in Saxon literature. It may be inferred lhat 
the latter's duties, which were chiefly the making of lead 
dishes and kettles, and the construction of lead roofing, were 
in many instances performed by others, the carpenters or 
wrights. It must have been so, else there would be more 
frequent mention of him.* It is strange to find this single 
reference in a document where there are so many omissions. 
Ai'liVI'-. n number of others, who 

must ha , ly found on all manors, such as the 

the baker, the cook, the wood-worker (wright), and 
the iron-worker (smith). The duties of these need little 
explanation. The Salter prepared, by means of evaporation, 
the salt which was used on meats and wyrts, and in the mak- 



oratora, bctlatora; and the equivalent for labomlor is 'yrSlincg,' the plough- 
man, who thus stands beside the soldier and the priesl aa making up the 
moat useful orders in the suite. 

1 And gif he Btueawvrhtsn harfK, Sum he sceal to tolan fylgUn. Myle- 
werde, sntere, leodgotun nml oHran wyrlilati ielo weorc sylf wiaafi hwiel him 
togebyreS; nistenig man (nrt alelian miKgeCatol ealle'Se man liabban we*]. 
Otre/a, IB. 

•This is clearly the case in the Burton CAartuiarj. ut faciat omnia opera 
ecclesiae quae pertinent nd officinal suum et dc ligno ct ite. plnmbo. 24. 
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ing of cheese and butter. The baker and the cook were not 
indispensable, according to Aelfric, though in the Colloquy, 
each claimed that he could not be passed by. The shoemaker 
was the worker in leather; he made not merely shoes, boots 
and slippers, but also flasks and bottles, reins and trappings, 
8 pur-lea tliers and halters, bags and purses of all kinds. The 
smith did all the iron work for the plough, the cart and the 
mill, and made fish-hooks, noodles and awls ; while the Wright 
did all wood-work and occasionally fashioned utensils from 
other materials; besides the heavier work of house building, 
the making of tubs, buckets and vats came wilhin his pro- 
vince. 

That the greater part of these craftsmen were slaves cannot 
be doubted, and we may safely conclude, from the description 
of the tools and utensils, to be given later, that notwithstand- 
ing the failure of the author to specify them by name, all of 
these trades were pursued hy the slaves and house servants 
Upon the estate of the Rtditudhus. Probably the mi Hard, 
shoemaker, smith and wright were already recognized as dis- 
tinct craftsmen, but all others, such as those who were engaged 
in spinning, weaving, netting, salt-preparing, gardening, 1 
brewing, baking and cooking were, and for a considerable 
time continued to be, merely household servants. As such, 
they were of necessity slaves. The dignity of agriculture, as 
well as the constant labor which it demanded, so arranged the 
economy of the estate life that work of this nature largely fell 
upon those, whose services did not demand their constant 
attention in the field. Such of the household servants as 
showed special abilities would be employed as craftsmen, 
while the others would he utilized in the agricultural work, 
lu a grant by William the Conqueror to Crovland abbey 
there is an oft quoted passage which relates to the grant of 



'The gardinarhu is Occasionally mentioned in Inter churtuliiriea. The 
Anglo-Saxon term is extremely picturesque, the 'leak-ward' or leek-ward. 
See Cockayne's Lcetlttlomt, Glossary. 
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slaves with the land. The occupation of the slaves is given, 
and we learn of the transference of the gerofa, smith, wright, 
raillard, fisherman and nine others, presumably slave laborers 
on the demesne. Eaeh of these fourteen slaves was transferred 
with his offspring, 1 his goods uud cattle, quae habct in dicta 
villa el in campi* ejus el marixcis. 1 This readily agrees with 
what the RectUudinen tells us of the land which a slave could 
have, with what we know of his power to earn money as 
well as with the fact which the Gcre/a makes clear that tools 
were provided to the handicraftsmen ; the first, the land, and 
the last, the tools, could, however, be taken away by the lord 
at any time. We also have, in this grant, another indication 
of the fact that the slave was judged in law as an animal, for 
his offspring are called by a term which, properly speaking, 
belongs to animals only. A few further indications of the 
servile condition of the handicraftsmen may be noted. Geat- 
flead freed Eeceard, who was her smith;' Wyndeda freed her 
wright, also her weaving- wo man, seamster and cook.* In 
Domesday, slaves are never mentioned as holding land, but 
there is some indication that they were handicraftsmen.* The 
evidence is however too slight for us to conclude that all suck 
workmen were slaves, and we certainly see that they did not 
remain so. There is plenty of evidence in the Burton Char- 
tulary that praepositus, faber, aurifaber, molendarius, cocus, 
pfctor, caipeiitarius held land, and some of them seem to have 



1 Sequela, sequels, a word used for the ofTapring of animals. Diritur de 
pullis, eqniuis vitulinis aliis nnimnlibus, quae tnalrein seqiiLnlur. Da 
Cunnc, VI, p. 197. VinogradofF gives a. quotation from tlie Leigerhi-ok of 
Kirkbam Priory, Yorkshire, Fairfax MS8. 7, f. 8 a, as follows: Amensu- 
rntio pasture do Seiendale facta anno regnl regis llenriei filii regis 
Joliaunis 36"° .... qui dicunt per aacraraeotum snum quod quelibet 
bouata terre in Sex Ml' tale pi»U-st -n-iiiifre ilu<> grossa, animal!:!, 30 oues cum 
acqueln uiiiiis mini, duos pnrcu* *ine tfj'tfttt et 3 auons cum rxqueta dimidii 
anni, et oon mnplius. VUlainaae, 2B2, CJ. 300, nole 1. 

* C. D., 795. * C. D., 925. 

* C. D., 1290. ' Heyviood on Ranks, 374-376. 
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been villani, 1 while the awrifaber was. a censarius. 2 Yet 
we cannot doubt that even with such holdings a number of 
these tenants were either servi or freedmen sitting on irregular 
holdings of inland. In the Hundred Rolls slaves were 
holders of yard-lands at a commutation and labor. 8 



1 Uhtebrand, carpentarius, held a house and 1} acres for 12d. 

Faber, i borate for the work on three ploughs. 23. 

Eilmurdus, faber, ii novates. 19. 

Ormus, /after, had a house and a croft. 19. 

Godric, carpentariue, held one novate for 2s. 20. 

Edricus held the mill for iiii s. 21. 

Godwin, molendarius, held 2 novates for 5s. 23. 

Aluric, pistor, held 2 novates for 2s. 20. 

i bovatam quam prius tenuit Wilhelmus eocus ad malam. 19. 

Praeter haec habet Turoldus carpentarius molendinum pro xxx s. quoque 
anno et pro solidatis suis ut faciat omnia opera ecclesiae quae pertinent ad 
officium suum et de ligno et de plumbo. Hoc molendinum debet molere totum 
wintercorn de curia. 24. 

• Censarii sunt Levingus awrifaber, etc. 29. 

'Radulphus de Fencot tenet i virgatam terrae de praedicito Egitf de 
Insula in villenagium pro v s. per annum et tallagium et operabitur ad 
voluntatem domini et redimet pueros suos. 

This is under the caption Dt Servis ; for other similar references see Rot. 
Hund., II, 824-826. 
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In English economic history the condition of the laboring 
class has changed much more rapidly than has the character of 
the labor in which they have been engaged. Improvements 
in agricultural method have been slower than improvements 
in personal status and in consequence the same peculiantfaa 
which governed an estate in the thirteenth century were present 
on an Anglo-Saxon estate of the tenth and eleventh oenttufaft 
There was the same completeness of manorial life, the same 
economic independence and isolation, the same, or nearly the 
same, relation, existing between the lord and his tenantry and 
except in a few particulars the same system of land tenure, 
with the same absence in greater part of money in payment for 
labor done or obligation incurred. But between these dates 
ve can see distinctly the germs of a change in all these par- 
ticulars, a change which becomes more manifest about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, that wonderful century 
in the history of the laboring classes. The great value of the 
Rfi-titailinee and Gerefa is that they show us the estate in a 
condition of almost complete isolation, with but a rudimentary 
conception of the value of its resources as a source of supply 
for others; with money used very rarely and with payment in 
kind almost universal. Rut during the twelfth century hived 
laborers became more common ; the sale of produce off the land 
became a regular practice; villeins freed themselves from their 
week-work by the payment of money ; whole estates were let 
out to farm, of which we find such full mention in the Domes- 
•240 
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day of St. Paul ; careful account book* began to be kept by 
the balifFs, both of farmed estates and home estates, and thus 
step by step there can be traced the transition from the estate 
of the Rtrtitiidhex, which stands as the earliest detailed record 
of manorial management, through the gradual approximation 
on farms of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries to the modern 
system, with the landlord, free farmers and laborers, whose 
work is paid for, not commanded. 1 

But while these changes, fundamentally important in econ- 
omic history, were biking place there was no such rapid 
advance in the system of agriculture employed. The steady 
routine of work which formed the life of the people on all 
estates would lie of necessity, in most respects, the same in all 
times and places ; for the seasons are such that, universally, 
certaiu classes of work must be accomplished at definite peri- 
ods, autumn, winter, spring and summer demanding the 
performance of farm duties peculiar to those seasons. But 
while the general routine of work may be much the same, iu 
matters of detail there would be great variation. A syste- 
matic and economic employment of rain and sunshine, soil 
and seed, and all the laws of nature for the attainment of the 
most complete results, an object which is everywhere sought 
for by the farmer, was far from successfully attained by the 
Anglo-Saxon. Of artificial aids in agriculture he knew little ; 
marl, peat and animal manure were known but the system of 
fallows was wasteful and there was a total absence of those 
important roots and seeds which have almost revolutionized 
modern English farming. An unproductive year made hard- 
ship and famine inevitable and the Saxon Chronicle mentions 
many such. 2 The ignorance of all preserved foods except 



'Cunningham, [nlrod. lo WoUer of Henieij, ix-xviii. Ashley, Economic 
Hhlonj, *MB. Hale, Introd. lo Domtsday of St. Paul, xliiUi. Rogers, 
Atfric. and Prieee, I, Ch. II; Wort and Waijn, I, IT ; Eeonomk Inlcrpr. nf 
RUl., I. II, III, VIII. Marshal, Principle* of Economics, I, Ch. III. Vino- 
gwdoff. Villainage, 179-183, 304-307. 

*A. S. Chronicle under venrs 793, 975, 97B, IO0->, 1039, 1043. 
16 
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meats and the absence of vegetables in winter led to frequent 
sickness, while the lack of cleanliness and a knowledge of the 
proper remedies for the diseases of animals made epidemiot 
common, so that we may conceive the mortality among cattle 
and sheep to have been very great.' The mention of a famine 
or epidemic in the Chronicle must presuppose a more frequent 
occurrence of the same upon private estates, although it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that, owing to the small percentage of 
population to be supported, the average of comfort in good 
seasons was tairly high. 

The Anglo-Saxon year was very much like our own, though 
the arrangement of farm life was somewhat d liferent and there 
was a constant dependence on the Church feasts and fasts and 
upon terms springing naturally out of the agricultural routine 
for the defining of the days and seasons. The year was divided 
into twelve months. The first or quarterly division was based 
on the movements of the sun and the four periods were sep- 
arated by the winter and summer solstice and by the vernal 
and autumnal equinox. It was in the main the old German 
year as is seen from many of the names employed. Midsum- 
mer night, frequently used as a point of departure in determin- 
ing given seasons, bisected the year, and each half year was in 
turn bisected by the vernal and autumnal equinox, while the 
winter solstice began and ended the calendar, though not the 
farming year. The division into months based ou the lunar 
chauges arose from the movements of the moon, which during 
each quarter, that is, during each period already formed by 
tlie sun's movements, passed through three complete sets of 
changes, forming three months or moon periods, making 
twelve months in all. The names given to these mouth* 
show the simplicity, even bareness, of the life and thought of 
the Anglo-Saxons and remind us a little of the months of the 
French revolutionary calendar, where simplicity was the basis 
of all things. Foremost among the prominent seasons were 
the Yule ' tide,' the Christmas season, and the Midsummer 
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The months preceding or following either of these 
was called the month before Yule 2 and the month after Yule," 
corresponding to our December and January ; and the month 
before 'IMS'* and the month after,* corresponding to our June 
and July. January was also called the first raontb, 6 as begin- 
ning on the twenty-second of December, it opened the year. 
February in our reckoning corresponds to what has been usu- 
ally interpreted to mean the month of the sun, but Skeat 
rightly objects to this, and declares it to mean the month of 
mud.' March, very appropriately, was the noisy, cruel or fierce 
month, and the name by which it was known lingered on in 
local usage for a considerable period. 8 April was the mouth 

1 The names of (he months are given in a menotoginm printed by Grein, 
Vol. II, 1-6; also by Earl«, 7Vo .Stirmi Chronicles, itiix-xxiv; hy Cockayne, 
Shrine, 47. It is prefatory to the Chronica SaamJBa Ahhingdaniat. 

*Se &rra Geola. Menolog., I. 225. 

'Sefcftera Geola. * Se fen LtSa. Mmolog., I. 111. 

*Se teftera Lifia. "Forma monaS, Mcnolog^ 1. 9. 

! " The old notion that in the name of February the o should lie long, and 
that the word sOI would then mean sun, is absurd. February is usually 
not n sun month. Hoi means simply mud or mire, whence E. sully." (Skeat, 
Note and Queries, Apr. 20,1889, p. 301). The term 'sol' was retained in the 
dialect of the common people in Wills, who called February, Sowlegnive. 
" Soul grove sil lew," February seldoni warm. (Anecdotes and Tni'iiiiitn.i, 
C»md. Sue., 83). 

".Steal gives ' Hrelh niona'S ' and quotes Boaicorth-Tailer to the effect that 
the name may be from a certain goddes ilreda. Bede, I)t ttmparmn ralione, 
13. But Skeat himself thinks that the meaning may be simply "fierce 
month." The menalorfiitm has ' hlv.la monaS' 1. 38. Leo gives 'hljds 
monaS' and 'hrcSe raonaS. 1 Heel., 209. Aelfric says, 'se eahteleo'fia dieg 
)on monSes we hutaB Martins, Sone ge hataS Hlyda, wn.it ee forma dieg 
Sywere wonildi:.' I here'', ire AellVi'-, Mlmving Bnle, considered the fourth 
day after, that is the 21st, which is the vernal equinox, to be the proper 
beginning of the year. Aelf. Horn,, 1, 100. The month of March was called 
Lide by the peasantry of Western England, in this century (Akeruian, 
rViltsh. Giant., 32), and the following rhyme was a common aphorism : 
Eat leeks in Lide and ramsins in May, 
And all the year after physicians may play. 

(Anted, and Tradit., cilviii, 83). 
Brand records the use of "Friday in Lide," that is the first Friday in 
March. Antiquities, I, 64. 
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of Easter, 1 anil May the month of the three milkings; this, as 
has already been indicated in speaking of the dairy, was the 
month when the cows gave the best and most plentiful milk, 
and when they were milked three times a day. 1 Tbe'lISa' 
ior June and July was, says Skeat, merely the definite form 
of ' U8e,' mild, so that these months were the mild or warm 
months. 3 June was sometimes called the dry month, * and 
July the month of grass or meadow." August was the month 
of weeds, 11 or possibly the month when the rye was gathered. 7 
September was the harvest month, 8 and was likewise called 
the holy month because of the custom of sacrificing to idol- in 
the heathen days. It seems also to have been the time of 
offering the first fruits of the harvest, and from the religions 
character of such offering, and from the religious customs 
which clustered about the harvest season, the month may well 
have been denominated 'holy.'* October was the month 
which began the winter season, or according to Skat, ilie 
storm-felling month, when the leaves began to fall, and he 
compares the term used with the familiar ' fall,' the equivalent 
of autumn. '" November was called the blood month, presuni- 



1 Easter mona5. The German* hud ' ostarmaaoth,' and this form has 
survived in I lit' Tjiirnu nf ilic-ir month fur April, ' ostermonat.' .1/eno4jj, I. 74. 

* Ori-mylce. .Wmnt-og., 1- 80. ' Note* and Queries, lac riL 

•Sear-monaS, Leo, Reel,, 210. This name nl*J survived in lota] dialects. 
"Gode to eat Briars in the sere month" {Aim. <md Trail., 83), Aubrey 
went astray in thinking that this word 'sere' was from Sirim the Dog Star. 

s Mead mona'S. Leo, 211. 'Wood mona>3, in Mcnologium, 1.41. 

''Rugern,' in Wihtned's laws, proem. Schmid conjectured that this *«* 
Cor Aiu-ernes, a corruption for August, though he thinks that it mny have 
been a name for February-, an in the CW. Dip. Wihtricd and hie Wilin 
assembled in that month. Thorpe, however, thinks that it was miuluer 
name for August. 

■ Hlllig mona'S, in Menolog., 1. 167. 

° .Votes and Queries, toe. tit ; Fraier, Golden Bough, patsim. 

10 Winter fylleo". Bkeat Bays that "the reason for the name October i» 
left unexplained. Aa to a guess, I should refer fylletil lo the verb fyUan, to 
fell, to cause to fall, and so explain uintcr fyl/cth by storm felling, i. t. the time 
of the year when a storm or colder weather causes the leaves lo fall from the 
trees." Kotet and Queries, lot eit. Cf. Leo, Rett., 213-214. Jfmoto. 




ably because the heathen Saxons at this season made pro- 
vision for the winter and offered sacrifices of the animals they 
killed.' The days were called numerically the first, second, 
third, etc. Id the documents the Church calendar days were 
generally used ; Michaelmas, Yule-tide, the day on which 
Christ overcame the devil, Passion Week, Easter-tide, St. 
PeterVtide, St. Paul's-tide, Martinmas and the Rogation and 
Ember days were among the most common. In the Menelo- 
gium the methods of reckoning was from a given point, 
counting on a certain number of days. The nativity of Christ 
was kept at Midwinter; eight days after came the Circum- 
cision ; five days from that Epiphany ; four weeks from the 
Epiphany (saving two days) began the month of February ; 
the next day was Purification ; the fifth day after the begin- 
ning of Spring, etc. ; thus determining the seasons by the aid 
of the Church calendar. But in the older calendar no month 
exactly coincided with the corresponding one of* our year, for 
the first month began on the winter solstice, which falls on 
the twenty-first of December, so that throughout the year the 
month of the one system would overlap the corresponding 
mouth of the other by a Few days. By the eleventh century, 
however, the old names had almost wholly gone out of use, 
and had been largely supplanted by the Roman names familiar 
to us; only very occasional insertions of the old Saxon forms 
are found. In the Menologiuin we have Januarius, Februarius, 
Martius, April's, etc.; in the Gerefa Mains, Junius, Julius, 
Augustus, September, October, but for winter and spring, ' on 
wintra' and ' on lrengtene.' The years were frequently reckoned 
by winters, but the era Anno Domini was early introdnced^and 
employed and they understood the use of the Indiction. 3 



'B16t mflnji'B. Mmolag., 1. 199. 

' Kemble bettered that this era was introduced by Auguiiine, and he was 
followed in thin opinion by Thorjn*. Earle, however, argues at some length 
and conclusively (hat it dates from Bede'a time nud was largely due to hira. 
L. C, sxviii-xxxiv. 

' Sue Wihtned's laws and charters, piusim; also Earle, L. C, iniv-ixivi. 
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Before entering upon a discussion of the year's routine of 
work, ji few words must be said about the Gere/a itself and 
the character of the information which it gives us. The docu- 
ment is a manual drawn up for the use of the gerefa, M a 
general description of his duties. It is written from the point 
of view of the lord, the tun and the demesne land, for the 
gerefa was the lord's subordinate and agent. There was at 
this time no seneschal or baliff to stand between the lord and 
the gerefa, by del and brytta. The gerefa was the sole con- 
troller of the manorial machinery, and a burdensome office it 
was as we shall see. But in the description before us, as in 
those of thelatcr period, the manual concerns itself wholly with 
the labors upon the demesne land, and throws little or no light 
upon the manner in which the villeins cultivated the open 
field, the very point Upon which, above all things, we should 
like information, It concerns itself with the buildings on the 
inland, and catalogues the .scheme of work which the tenants 
were to follow, without giving any explanation of the method 
of performing these duties. The manual stands, however, as 
a worthy predecessor of the description by Walter of Henley, 
the works on " Hosebonderie " and the "Scueschaucie," the 
manual of Robert Groseteste, and the works of Fitzberbert 
and Tuner. And as there is, as we have so often said, a 
difference of but two centuries aud a half between the Gerefa 
and the first four of these writers, it is far from improbable 
that many of the methods there detailed were similar to those 
employed on the Anglo-Saxon estate. We shall not, bow- 
ever, in the following discussion, insert anything not in the 
Gerefa, unless with proper explanation, and shall only make 
use of the later writers where they seem to throw light on 
the earlier custom. 

The author of the Gerefa does uot appear to be very sys- 
tematic himself in the treatment of his subject for he plunges 
directly into the midst of the year's work, recounting what 
was to be done in summer rather than beginning after harvest, 
with the opening of the farming year. There is of course no 




very direct evidence that Michaelmas was the time when new 
geburas received their 'settene,' but we have seen that the 
gafol was paid at that time and it is probable that the seven 
acres allowed were sown with winter wheat. Furthermore 
Michaelmas, or putting it more loosely, the period after harvest, 
was the natural beginning of the farming year because of the 
three-field system and the sowing of the winter field. Posi- 
tive knowledge of the custom can be traced to within 150 
years of the Rectitudin&t and Gere/a and we can hardly doubt 
that the same practice was very much older. 1 The arrange- 
ment, however, as we certainly know of it applies mainly to 
rents and leases, and we may not be sure that that which was 
employed in the farm-system of the sixteenth century, when 
rents were always, even in Puritan New England, from Mich- 
aelmas to Michaelmas was also in vogue in Anglo-Saxon days, 
when there were uo rents or leases. We believe however that 
it is extremely probable that it was so. Tusser begins his year 
in one place with August, 2 in another with September, 3 and says : 

"At Mihelmas lightly new farmer comes in, 
New husband rii- fwceth him new to begin; 
Old farmer Still taking the time to him given, 
Makes August to last until Mihelmas even."* 

The first work of the winter was the ploughing of the wheat 
field and the sowing of wheat and rye, while the other two 
fields lay in stubble. We take it for granted that the three- 
field system existed, the order of work fits into it very satisfae- 



1 In the Manor leases of the twelfth century the payment of dues either 
begins or ends with the feast of fit. Michael. In a lease uf the year 1162 
the first year U defined thus: id est a fata hmH Miekadit imjuc ad idem 
Mm. Damn. Si. Paid, 128. This is not an isolated example, see 132, 
134, 135. 

'Tusser, Fht Hundred Point* (Engl. Dial. Soc), 222. 

»/&., 34. Compare Waiter of Henley, 18. Robert Groieteete (in Walter of 
Henley), 144. 

* Ib„ 34. 
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torily and it is almost certain that the two or three-field system 
existed from a very early Saxon period if not from the time of 
the settlement. Walter of Henley speaks of both as if there 
were no other system and Mr. Seebohm has practically 
proved its existence for the south of England, while Canon 
Taylor has shown the presence of the two and three-field shift 
in the north. The latter thinks that the two-field system was 
the more ancient because simpler.' The slight testimony of 
the Gerefa is unconcl naive, although we are sure of the exist- 
ence of either the one shift or the other because the document 
shows the presence of fallows. That it was the three field 
system we think the more probable because of our opinion 
that the manor of the JRecU/.udines was situated in southern 
or south-central England. With the completion of the 
ploughing of the wheat field — although the Gerefa says notli- 



1 Waller nf Henley rays: "If your hinds are divided in three, erne port for 
winter seed, the other part for spring seed and the third part Tallow then 
is a ploughland nine score acres. And if your lands are divided in two, as 
in many places, the one hair sown with winter seed and spring seed, the 
other half fallow then shall a ploughland be eight score acres," 0-8. 

Williams ha.1 called attention to the fact that upon the same estate more 
than one system could he adopted, in successive years. Speaking of the 
system of agriculture fallowed in the Cote common field he kits: "At 
present it is the four- year course, wheat, heans, oats and fallow ; but two 
centuries ago (i.e. in the middle of the 17th century) the three-years court* 
was followed, with fallow every third year. .... At a slil! earlier period 
fallow every second year was not uncommon." At the time Mr. William* 
wrote an enclosure was contemplated and afterwards completed so that 
Cote hat made use of the two, three a.nd four-field system [Are&irobigia, 
XXXIII, 278.) 

See Nasse, 25-26, 52. Taylor, Domu. Stttdiet, 144-145. Birch's objec- 
tions in Domesdny Book, 237, do not seem to 1* of much weight. Walter 
of Henley's positive testimony is too near the time of the Rcrtifudinej for ill 
to doubt the prevalence at that time of the three-field system, particularly 
after the testimony which Air. Seebohm has brought forward, and the argu- 
ment that the system of fallows could not be employed because of the diffi- 
culty of bringing land into cultivation is disproved at once by the words of 
the Otrefo, which shows that fallowing was an established custom with the 
Anglo-Saxons. 
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tng about the mowing of the winter wheat and rye — the pre- 
parations for winter were taken in hand, aud we have a good 
picture of the outdoor and indoor activity. Next to the 
ploughing canie the care of the demesne orchard or garden, of 
which there are very few traces in Anglo-Saxon literature. 
This need not signify orchard in our modern sense, for 'ort- 
geard' was the Latin hortus,' and meant any enclosure for 
plants and small fruits. It might be the vegetable gar- 
den merely, for ' ortgeard ' had the same meaning as ' wyrt- 
geard." Probably by 'orceard rseran' we are to understand 
a general clearing up of this vegetable garden, which might 
contain radishes, onions, leeks, lettuce, carrots, parsnips, arti- 
chokes and asparagus. If fruits were included there might 
have been sweet apples and pears, though apple and pear 
trees are frequently mentioned in the perambulations, medlars, 
plums and cherries. 8 Next in order of duties was the splitting, 
in time of great frosts, of timber with wedge and beetel, such 
as had probably been brought in earlier in the season, in 
woodloads by the tenantry, together with the chopping of wood 
with the axe. This might have been stacked in wooden ricks, 
constructed for the special purpose, as on the estate at Hysse- 
burne. The cattle which, with the close of the ploughing 
season, had been brought in from the pasture, were now 
carefully stalled in their own sheds or ' scypene,' and watched 
over during the winter by the ploughman, wiio filled the ox- 
bins with hay and water, and threw out the manure.* Such 
stalling and watching was necessary both for protection from 
the cold and as a safeguard against thieves, for the great 
value of cattle in those times made them especial objects of 
plunder in all predatory excursions. Early in the winter the 



■W.-W., 333, 24,25; 550,15. 

* "'Ortgeard ' rind ' wynjreHi'd' are mere vuriants, bill] signifying a 
"worts or vegetables." Skeat, Eiyin. Diet., a. v. orchard. 
'Cockayne, Lackdonia. Vol. II, preface p. ix, and Glossary, pn&iin 
'W.-W., 91. 
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swine-herd began his labors, though doubtless most of the 
herd remained m the swine pens In the woods during the 
winter and only the weaker animals and -sows who had 
farrowed were kept in the pigstye on the manor. 1 But if 
there was little driving to l)e done there was the slaughtering, 
which formed no slight part of the winter's preparation of 
food. Salted meat was the only flesh used in winter, and 
with bread constituted the basis of the winter's provisioning. 
For the bread there were ovens, which among the old Ger- 
mans stood within the house, behind the hall and near the liv- 
ing and eating room ; 3 upon the Saxon estate they probably 
were separate, in the court of the manor, as was also the oast 
or malt-house. Both are called kilns 3 aud this bit of inform- 
ation is valuable, inasmuch as there are almost no references 
iu Saxon literature to bake-house or malt-houee. In the 
leases of manors of the twelfth century both are spoken of as 
separate buildings.* In the early winter was the time for 
construction, which may mean nothing more than repairs upon 
them, in preparation for the feeding and feasting of the com- 
ing season. Chief among the winter duties was the threshing 
performed in the barn, and although it was to some extent 
carried on in the autumn, yet the bulk of it was fiuisbed. dur- 
ing the winter. The scene in the Calendar picture for Decem- 
ber is a threshing scene. Wheat, rye, barley, peas, beans and 
vetches were all threshed and next to ploughing it was the 
most important of the farm employments. The grain was 
bruised with flails similar to those now in use and it waa 
winnowed by hand. There is a ' fann' mentioned in the 
Gerefa, which shows that fanning was employed by the Anglo- 
Saxon, and Tusser speaks of it in his day as existing only in 
the neighborhood of Loudon, in Kent and Essex.* It is pos- 



1 CunjccUired from fftnurhwini, 112-114. 

* Hetming, Dot DeutirJit Htau, 80. See figs. 48 and 49. 

'Qerefa, 11. W.-W. eyliie or nate = eiceatarium, 185,30. 

'fiomaday of St. Pavl, 132, 

n'uaser, Five Hundred Points, 41. 
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sible that the sifting represented in the Calendar picture was 
of peas and beans, which were in later times carefully separated 
into three sizes. In the same illustration two men are wield- 
ing flails, one is winnowing or sifting and two are carrying 
upon their shoulders a basket of wicker work slung upou a 
pole. This basket may he the ' sester ' already spoken of. A 
sixth man is standing by keeping tale of the number of bas- 
kets upon a notched stick. His object evidently was to pre- 
vent thieving and to see that the work was properly doue as 
well as to keep tally. 1 Of these grains wheat and rye were 
the customary food of the people, while barley though some- 
times mixed with wheat and used as food was generally 
employed in the manufacture of beer. The chief use of oats 
was for horses, but oat-meal was made to a large extent in the 
north and used in the house. Last of all in the section on 
winter-duties is mentioned llie making of hen-roosts, and these 
need no explanation. Fowls were a part of the gehfir's gafol 
and therefore each must have had a few of his own while 
from the above we know that the lord had a separate flock. 
Whether these perches wore in a separate hennery or whether 
the fowls roosted in the stall is unimportant. Hen-houses are 
common enough in the twelfth century." 

The winters were severe, perhaps not absolutely more severe 
than those of the present, yet because the people were not so 
well prepared to endure them they were relatively more so. 
The chroniclers often employ such terras as excessive, dread- 
ful, uu paralleled, in their descriptions, and n disciple of Bede 



'"And tlie provost must take care that do thresher oi 
take aira (o carry it away in his bosom or in tunic or boots or pockets or 
Mck«, arsacklets hidden near the grange." Sntescliaacit, 98. Coni|iare also 
the treatise on Hottbonderit {in Waller of Hcala/), 72. 

•The winter duties in the Oerefr, 11, are as follows: 

On wintra erian and in miclum gafyrolain timber cleofan, orccsrd ncrmi 
and nuenige inweorc wyroMn, Serbian, wudu cleotnn, hryNer niiBtyllan, 
awyn stiffiau, on odene eylne nineian — ofn and ante and felu Kingn tceal 10 
tunc — ge MC henna hrosL 
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describing an eighth century winter says that it afflicted the 
land far and near because of its great colds, its frosts, its 
storms of rain and wind. Undoubtedly the insufficiency of 
Protection, which their poor houses run! rude appliances for 
comfort afforded would cause many an ordinary winter to 
seem to the Anglo-Saxons very inclement. The season began 
in November, though in times of unusual cold frost often came 
as early as the first of Octol>er and the season lasted sometimes 
until March. But such duration was exceptional, for February 
generally marked the beginning of the break-up of the winter, 
though even the shortest period was a serious time for the 
Anglo-Saxon land-owner, particularly if he kept many cattle, 
upon which cold and pestilence, bad housing and ignorance 
seem to have wrought great damage. 1 

But the winter over the main work of the year began early 
in February with the spring ploughing upon the second field, 
in preparation for the spring sowing of peas, beans and vetches 
or oats and barley. This period for the opining of the plough- 
ing season was almost universal. The Scotch ]wasautry began 
their ploughing fifteen days before Candlemas" and Fitzher- 
bert instructs his readers to begin their ploughing early in the 
year after the feast of the Epiphany. 3 This ploughing was 
probably the week-work of the gebur, which lasted from 
Candlemas to Easter, and it was performed on the old 
wheat-stubble, which since the shearing of the rye and wheat 
in the July aud August previous had been the home of hens, 
chickens, sheep and other animals. The Gcj-efa sjjeaks 
only of the sowing of beans, which were scattered often 
directly after the plough, and sometimes before the far- 



1 If Marshall's statement is to be accepted that a wide prevalence of wet 
land a and bud dMin;i.L-i iiilluui'v- [ujLijierature then England must hare 
had a odder climate than at present 

•Skene, Cdlit Scotland, III, 244 (date 1214.) 

1 Fitlherbert, Buubamln/, 17. The firat Monday after the Epiphany wa» 
commonly called plough-Monday. 
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roiv was turned. The Rectttuttines mentions only beans 
and corn in the mewing of the women. Evidently no 
manure was spread at this time, for the droppings of the 
animals on the stubble would be useful to that end. Work 
began for the ploughman at day-break, when he took the oxen 
from the cow-herd, yoked them and joined them to the plough. 
The ox-yoke was much like that in use at the present time, 
a semi-ellipse of bent wood, with the ends joined by a bar, 
which was either tied or keyed. The plough as it is pictured 
and described' was of a comparatively high order, composed 
of beam, tail, share, coulter and wheel ; the latter though 
clumsy and of the shape of a cart-wheel shows an advanced 
stage of development. It was more than a disc of wood bored 
for an axle, it had felloe, spokes and hub. Cyuewulf's 
description though picturesque adds little save the one impor- 
tant fact that the seed was cast immediately after the furrow 
was turned.' He omits mention of the wheel and it is not 
improbable that we are to see the influence of Roman eiviliza- 



1 Elton, Origin* of Engl. Hitt., 116; Wright, CtU, Roman and Sunn, 250; 
Ran, Oach. ttt* Pjlugei, patsim. Compare the illustration of a Shetland 
one-stilted plough in Mitchell, Putt in Prestni, 1>5. 

■CynewulTs description dues not »;i|>t.'iir In liu liased on liny Ijitiu modal 
bat to be wholly Mb own. Prehn, Rahel, 272. The omission of the wheel 
is therefore significant and, la Pliny tells us that in Rhaetiaii Oul two 
wheels were used, it i- poi-aiMe th;it tin- wlievl i.-B|in'i!tlly w«i c<i|>icd iVnm 
the Konian plough. (.Vol. Hist, xviii, 18, (43)). Wi will venture ■ 
translation of Cynewnlf's Riddle with the iiiil of ( irein, I Hefituiiyrn <lr,- \,i- 
gdaaehten, 218. "My fuee looks downward to the ground ; with head 
downward I fare as tlie youth (plough boy?) directs me, the hour enemy of 
the wood, and my master goes bent ni ft wiilclnniiii at my r.-nl ; he prrwes 
me on to the field, moves me forward and pushes me mid sows itpOd my 
track. I myself hurry forth brought from n trcp, t-mftfiilly wrought, borne 
on a wnin, having many wonders. To me as I go forward (r u n la the path 
on the one side and my visible track is black on the 0\ liar, I BdfT DM 
there hangs driven through my hack an artistic dart (' pil'~ coulter) i 
another at my head fast-hound and moving forward Talis on the side, no 
that I tear with my teeth if he who guards behind and who is my lord 
e rightly. Riddle 22. 
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tion iu the wheel which the Calendar shows us. It can hardly 
be doubted that ploughs of a much inferior type, similar lo 
the primitive varieties, which Rau gives in bis history of the 
plough, were used at this time on many an English agricul- 
tural estate. That represented in Harlcian MSS. 601! has only 
share and tail of the simplest possible character. The irons 
of the plough were made by the smith and the wood-work by 
the wright. The smith in the Colloquy declares that the 
ploughman wa» indebted to him for the plough-share, coulter 
and goad and we know well the character of the smithy, 
where these were made, with its anvil, hammers aud sledges, 
fire-sparks and bellows. As has already l>een said we have 
no indication in the Gerefa as to the method of villein plough- 
ing. The researches of Seebohm have raised a strong pre- 
sumption in favor of cooperative ploughing with four yokes 
or eight oxen, which represented a hide of land, allowing a 
yoke to represent the virgate, the normal holding of the 
gebur. One may wonder that none of the illustrations give 
this normal team, if such was the customary outfit for villein 
ploughing. In very clayey or gravelly soil ten and twelve 
nxen were used aided by horses. The oxen pictured in the 
Calendar are small with short horns and high fore-feet, resem- 
bling, says Leo,' certain oxen in Wurtembnrg. Four are the 
number represented, in two yokes, not abreast hut the one yoke 
before the other; these are urged on by a plough boy with a 
goad tipped with iron and with a generous use of lung-power, 
for the boy in the Colloquy had become quite hoarse with 
cold and shouting. The holder of the two handles and the 
guidcr of the plough was the 'yrSling' and Aelfric in narrat- 
ing the sorrows which came upon Job represents the Sabines 



' Leo, Bttt., 209. This was characteristic of all primitive oxen. Tadtm 
noted the ouiie among (tie Germans, £ o, ami the CHUMS seem to have bacn 
the lick of care in feeding and protecting them, the inclemency of the 
olimnte, the bad housing, poor food and, chief of all, the absence of anj 
knowledge of cross breeding. 
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as falling upon the ploughing oxen in the field and slaying 
the ' yrSlingas/ while escaping ' yrSlingas * hasten to their 
lord to tell him of their misfortunes. 1 

As the Oerefa mainly concerns itself with the work on the 
inland we may expect that a large number of the spring duties* 
would have to do with the enclosures about the lord's house, 
the tftn in the oldest sense of the word ; each enclosure was 
a ttin, as was the mansion, with its environs, the original tfin. 
The garden or wyrttin 2 was probably spaded, if we can trust 
the Calendar picture for February, and planted early in the 
spring with herbs or vegetables. At the same time the vine' 
yard, which was also a ttin, 3 was set out. The presence of 
the vineyard is strong evidence in favor of a southern location 
for the manor, for in Domesday the thirty-eight examples noted 
are in the south-central part of the kingdom. The vine clearly 
betokens a continental origin as does the use of the arpent 
for acre as the unit of measure. Ellis thinks that the vine 
may have been introduced by the Romans in the latter period 
of their rule. 4 After the vineyard had been set out, and before 
any further planting or sowing was undertaken, ditchea were 
dug or opened, and the deer-hedge, perhaps that of the king 
as well as that of the lord, was hewn and set up. Tim prob- 
ably did not include the enclosing of the arable and meadow, 
for that work was done mainly during the summer month*., 
when the sown crops would begin to need attention, and trbirri 
the dangers were the greater from intruding cattle. In May 
and June were the temporary hedgea put up, whi/:U tnrrouwM 



tor hirr 11 *— 11 -*" m Aft&icr* btrrM^ *nf,r ***'*#> . 

'Sum )cgccL hasvt vai*>*. «* &M* *na* *;&*** H wt*. Z*m tin\n*t** 
boll. pmewx& mrrrzLv** aim v#, «jU fr** *,\&n* wif***4 tt** V* wytlun*. 
AeUrie, Sermama EjuLj Ec*, T*xt hrr„ t 77 h Vti. fy. A, fit 0'* f ,*/* t t*il>*, 

*3e pfcnsaie wia^r»rt ztsl vec/Mfe fc; M , A. H. 0'*f+J f Mult., XXt, M, 
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portions of the arable, from the sowing season until after 
harvest, and the meadows until haying was done. The per- 
manent hedge-, damaged by the winter storms, would be put 
in repair and cleaDed from the debris which freshets would 
cause to accumulate ; the temporary hedges would be rebuilt. 
When these duties were completed, if the weather was favora- 
ble, madder was set out, perhaps in the wyrtun, and flax was 
sown in the ' flax-haramas,' the enclosures for this special 
cultivation. At the same time woad-seed was sown, possibly 
in its own enclosure or the wyrtun. Other plants and herbs 
were also started, including vegetables and wyrts for medicinal 
use. The Anglo-Saxon ' wyrt,' as a generic term for trees 
and plants, included not only herbs as we understand them, 
but flowers and vegetables, shrubs and trees, and their im- 
portance in Saxon leeehery is well attested. 1 Madder and 
woad formed an important dyeing material, and were much 
coveted, and though woad is now largely superseded by indigo 
it remained for a long time an important article of cultiva- 
tion. 2 With the planting of wyrts the schedule of spring 
duties closes, but the conscientious author does not fail to 
warn his reader that there are many other things which the 
good 'sclrman' shall procure. 3 



1 Again wo refer for all informality on these subjects to Cockayne's 
Ltechdoms, vol. III. The medicinal wyrts were cultivated in special beds 
prepared for the purpose, like our kitchen gardens, and they were also 
largely found in meadows, fields, dykes, reed-beds, damp and watery places, 
sandy lands and old barrows. In Cockayne's glossary we note the following, 
an incomplete but representative list: Dandelion, bonewort, henbane, 
liisln'ipswwfl. wild thy nit', pimjieriii-1, pennyroyal, water-crew, celandine, 
cummin, elecampane, tansy, horehound and cicely. Another list, partly 
inclusive, niity be found in Cockayne, II, Intr. xii, where there is also given 
a list of foreign drugs used by the Saions. 

* Woad has had a long and honorable history. It was need in very early 
times, by the British tribes, to dye themselves (Elton, Origins, 235), and 
we 6nd both woad-seed and madder-root and seed mentioned in the list of 
commodities to be sent to New England by the Massachusetts liny Company. 
WoreetL Antiquary, 111, 7. 

*The spring duties given in the Qert/n, 12, areas follows: 
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Nothing is said about the sowing of oats and barley which 
followed the sowing of beans and peas in the usual arrange- 
ment, but the first task in the schedule of work for May, June 
and July is the summer fallow. This fallow which was for 
wheat and rye are according to Fitzherbert prepared in April ' 
and in June came the first stirring. Probably there was no 
.fixed time as Fitzherbert's rule is only a reeoiumendatii>n. BQ 
that the preparation of the third field may have begun in May 
as the Gerefa says ; whether it was treated to the first stirring 
it is impossible to say although the phrase 'on sumera fealgian' 
may well include it. This statement is followed by the direc- 
tion to draw out manure, which was always put on the fallow 
and the barley ground, thus manuring each field once every 
two years. These are the months for weeding the world over 
and there is no reason to suppose that weeds were any less 
troublesome then than in Fitzherbert's time when they cer- 
tainly were a great nuisance, and that author gives a full 
account of all their peculiarities.* Chief of all was the thistle 
doing infinite harm as Mr. Seobohm has suggested,' but there 
were also dock, fennel, darnel, nettk>, luiv.i. --I, . -. ">-i — i;i--, 
chickweed and sorrel to trouble the cultivator.' In addition 
to weeding the latter part of June and July were times for 
washing and shearing sheep, because it was forbidden tu -hear 
aheep before midsummer. This industry was pursued on the 
estate of the Rectitudines as it was on all Saxon estates, though 
it does not play a part sufficiently absorbing to be included 
among the gebur's stated duties as was the case at Hysse- 
burne. Besides sheep-shearing much building was done dur- 
ing these months ; trees were felled in the wood and the timber 



o Irenglene eregian and impian, beaon sawan, wingeard seltan, did 
deorhege heawan and ra'iSe aefler Sam, gif hit mot gewtderuui, mederan 



seltan, Hnsed aftwan, wiul^iil i- 
geteallan lie laieig, (>ftt god si 
1 Rtaherbsrt, 25,3-2. 

* r. a, is. 

17 



i, wyrtun plnnlian and ftln 'Singit it- eal 

U IiVi-.mii ,.v:i[. 

* Fitzherbert, 29. 

•Cockayne, Ltcckdoms, Glossary. 
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was loaded on two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen 1 and horses 
as well, for the latter were used to a large extent for draught 
work, and a special perquisite oi' one stick for every load seems 
to have been given to the laborer who loaded and led the wagon 
at the time of the wood lading. 2 The wood, in part piled near 
the manor house, was cloven, chopped and split, a service in- 
cluded in the ' inweorc ' of the early winter ; in part turned 
over to the wright or carpenter to be used in general construc- 
tion and the making of tools. Timbering, the erection of 
'stoc-' or log-houses, ' botl '-building, as well as a general 
repairing of all the structures of the manor* was summer 
work; also hedging, the temporary hedging of Inc. 42, 
the setting up of folds and pens which were made of 
wooden hurdles, and the construction of fish-weirs. The 
mention of ' fiscwer ' seems to point to the location of 
the estate upon a river of some size. Last of all during 
these months was the gerefa to attend to the erection of 
a mill. Like the manor house and the church the mill 
formed a necessary part of every estate, whether there was 
running water or not.* The presence of a stream was of course 
an essential but uot an indispensable element, for the value of 
the mill did not always depend on the size of the brook beside 
which it stood nor on the strength aud swiftness of the current 
which turned its wheel. Ellis notes a mill in Domesday book 
whose course was dry in summer aud therefore useful only 



' Calendar ill usl ratio lis, and C. i) n 977, where the gebftna M Hvaseburae 
drew, chopped and stacked wood an pan of their gafol. 

■fi.S. P,21. 

" hote-otnu.' Napier would read ' hotel Lin,' to make repairs, itodtm 
Language Nates, 1889, 277-278. 

•Notice ihe/armulac used. 

On evrean and on mylar, on wads and on feldnti, on la-se and on h»5e, 
on lutpdum and on eitnin, on wicteruiu ami on wcruni. Etirle, L. C, 3(12. 

Mid kirk.ui and mid milnen, mid wode and mid felde, mid late and mid 
la'Se, mid mteden and mid ejten, mid watereu and mid weren. Earle, 
L. C, MO, 
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rluriug the winter season. In that work there is a very care- 
ful account of the mills although only fivfi molinarii are 
recorded.' On these estates where there was not sufficient 
water power, wind and horse-mills were in a few instances 
made use of. Of the latter we have no clear indication before 
the twelfth century.' There are very frequent references to 
the presence of mills in the charters, such as the mention of 
the mill-path, mill-brook, mill-way, etc. It is probable how- 
ever that originally the mill was for the corn grown only on 
the demesne land and that the geburns and cotsetlas used, as 
did bIm the lord himself, hand-mi 11b or querns. The former 
were attended by men only, the latter by either rueu or women 
as Cynewulfs riddle shows' and the grinding woman is men- 



1 II is always interesting In watch the struggle between the Latin and the 
English forma. We know the tenacity of the latter, particularly if of n 
humble origin, from the presence uf the words in the dialects. In this case 
the form in the Gtrtfa mill-ward was shortened to millnrd and we find it in 
use in Wilts in thin century. Akermnn, Wilts. Gloss, 35. It is of course a 
well known proper name. It may also 1»- nnticed In thil connection, that 
'neat' is rarely found in the later records, 'huri' almost as rarely, both are 
supplanted by oiltanui. In the same way 'erdling' or 'yardling' struggles 
with virgataiiut. ' Co I set la,' however, which in the later records ulwnys 
stands in contract with ' neat,' is retained in the same or similar form. 
VinogradofT. Villainage, 144-149. 

■ Sfoleadmum {quorum, Boldon Buke, 17. The wind-mill is called moten- 
rfiduoi rnitricum, 

•Cynewuir* rirl.ll>- is as fallows: " In continuous course must I obey my 
servant, fettered as I am with iron rings; break up my bed and noisily an- 
nounce that my master has given me a neck band. Oft a man or a maid 
has happened to call me weary with sleep and I give a winter-cold answer 
to these evil-spirited people. Sometimes a warm limb may break the 
bound fetter ; this however is due to my servant, that moderately wise man 
who is like myself so far as he knows anything and can by wordH convey 
my constructing message." We here accept Groin's translation almost 
without change but of the last two tines can make no meaning. The iron- 
work of the mill is interesting, as is also the harsh grating sound with 
which it moves when started in the early morning. These features Cyne- 
wulf has added to the original of Symphosius. Crehn, RiiUtl, 103-165, 
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tioned as early as the time of the Aethelbirlit, 1 In process of 
time however it was for the interest of the lord to prevent the 
tenants from grinding elsewhere than at the mill of the manor, 
and efforts, generally successful, were made to suppress the hand 
mills. Thisseerastobethe nature of the contest which the abbot 
of Peterborough had with his tenantry, in 1284, in attempting 
to put down the use ofmanwtles molar, which certain of them 
used to the injury of the profits from the common mill. 1 
At first the miller was merely the lord's slave, and the lord 
received all the profit, but later the mill was let out to farm, 
and we find great variation in the values* With the summer 
work finished,' that of the harvest season, August, September 
and Octolier, began. There is no mention of a second stirring 
of the fallow, and it may be that at this time such had not 



, 



'Gif hi6 grindende heowa mo, sir scillinya gol'fite, Atlh. 11. For a 
ile-n-ipiioii iif qui-rns iji't Mi t'.- 1 1 (41, l't:.'< in ('oral, 3S-3l>. (Jliltub were in 
list- among the early Britons. Ellon, Origims, 145. A " rjwtrn " is found in 
the inventory of Margaret Baiter in Bury in the beginning of the 16th 
cent. Bury Willi and Imxntoria (Catnd. Soc.), 119. The piii'ir is found 
however in the Barton Chartulary, 20, 

* tlm, Petr., 67-68. 

•Junes, in Willi. Domei., xliii-xliv, says that in that county, the average 
rental was from fist to lilWn -hilling, i nt lint it vnrii-il iVhui thirty pence 
to thirty shillings. 

«The summer work was as follows, Gerrfa, 9. 

Me mJHfC in Main and Junio and Julio on sumera fealgian, niyiendinogan 
ut dragan, lochyrdla tilian, seeap scyran, bytlian, bote atan [botettan 7], 
lynan, lymhcjan, wudiaii, wcmiian. l-ililhii, ti-i-nvr and nn hie uiacian. 

It U intereptinw In ojiiipure thi- wiili the i>nler in Fitzherliert. 

In May, June and July one is to And in May when thou host fal- 
fallow, to carry out dung, to set up owed the groiinde and set oute Ihy 



the sheep-locks, 
o build; to 



shepe folde and caryed oute thy 
(lunge or tuueke, if thou have any 
wodde, cole or tymhre to carry . . . 
then is the tyme to do it. 28. 

In the later ende of Maye and be- 
ginning of June is the time to wede 
thycorne. 29. 

In Juneis tyme toshereshep*. 49 
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become a custom. Its omission however makes it difficult to 

find out where the gebur ploughed his acre a wcok, from 

Candlemas to Martinmas. Even if we accept the iiitorpiirtn- 

tion that all the geburas together were to provide for tliu 

ploughing of one acre a week, it is not easy to dctcrmino, 

unless we suppose a second stirring to have been given, whom 

such continuous ploughing was done. If however there wero 

no second stirring, then from the ploughing in June to the final 

ploughing in late autumn, the fallow was not disturbed but wan 

given over to the full possession of the weeds. This wan th<» 

great harvesting season of the year and reaping and mowing now 

became the work of the day. All the crops were either *horn, 

reaped or mown according to custom. Mowing wan done 

with scythes, which were whetted, as now, with a hard, fine- 

grained stone, a * hwetstan.' The date for the mowing in late, 

for if grass is meant then it should lx* cut at the end of Juri*; 

and in July. But barley, oats, pease and bean<< w*?re also 

mowed and if these are meant then the order is true for 0»* 

harvest which began at the end of July was introduwl,3>. ti& 

author says, with the reaping of rye or wheat, whi';h were ml 

high with sickles, leaving the .straw to be mown later/ T>^ 

<x>rn was bound in sheaves and carried to the eart, in w?*>*> * 

laborer stood, who received the sheaf on a two-pwag**! frvrfc 

and stowed it awav. The form and coriatnj'#ior* of tc* '*e* 

are interesting. It is primitive but no r/i'/re -o u&u uac.j * 

two-wheeled cart of a centurv a^o. The *c^//C4ft %:A i*„s*a 

of the wheels are large and h*avy, and ir**t/*/l 'A % v.* *-v, 

aide frames filled in with wattle- vorx t*oA \u *':* tfsw**, 

TJpon the left on rising zrwA **zi/b, x y.y* '* tsx?> w/**** 

who seems to b* inApIHn^ v.* r*axm »>.*, u^rrj Vr.vs. 

There mar Uifewr r.>s»r.::.-jf r.<w*-7*? ,u \e*. ir***tu*p> \t 

the horn \Afjw*z. W* ::aj &.%%:&, x *iv^r*vfi..r. -ax>x< f?.%*\\ 
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the Welsh laws. Lewis says: " Co-tillage was a duty to 
rendered on requisition. But the ingathering of corn was 
only a horn-mote, every one was at liberty to cut and carry his 
corn without impediment, whilst no one was bound to 
join in the harvest work."' The former explanation of the 
piper seems trivial ; we confess to feeling that his pres- 
ence in the Calendar picture and the horn-mote of the 
Welsh custom are more than mere coincidences. May not 
each look to a similar origin and represent .similar tribal 
customs? The com before threshing was stowed away, in 
part at least, in corn-ricks. 1 In addition to the mowing and 
reaping, woad was spitted and all other harvested things 
carried to the ham and stowed away, at this season, for the 
winter. Further than this there was a general setting in order 
upon the estate, a repairing and clearing up in the manor 
enclosure. Whether anything was done to the dwellings of 
the gehuras and cotsetlas the author does not state, his whole 
inquiry relates to the lord's outbuildings. All necessary 
repairs were completed upon the houses; farm buildings and 
folds were looked after, and general internal renovation took 
place in the stalls and sheds of the domestic animals. In order 
to appreciate rightly their customs, we must dispossess our 
minds of any high conception of Anglo-Saxon habits, kised 
on modern ideas of social life. Order and cleanliness were 
usually found in the houses of nobles and kings, but in small 
degree among the workers on a predial estate. The autln >r of 
the Gerefa several times insists that care be taken that the 
house and farm be kept in good condition. If we may judge 
at all by reflection from their superstitious practices, the 
dependent classes were degraded and ignorant to a striking 
degree, and of such degradation and ignorance, uncleanlitK-- 
is usually a concomitant quality. The first of these specific 
duties was that of thatching, in which reeds, sedge, and wheat 



■. Law*, 631-632 ; Triad*. 6, 16. 
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stubble were used. All the village huts were thus treated, 
' botl' and 'cots,' all the buildings forming the quadrangle 
of the enclosure, and probably, in very many instances, the 
manor-house itself, although the better of these seem to have 
been built, in part at least, of stone and brick, and to have 
been roofed with tiles, shingles or lead. The last named may 
have been employed on the mansion of the Hectitiulines, an 
inference drawn from the presence of the lead-pourer in the 
Gerefa. The extensi veil ess of this work is attested by the use 
of three words in the text having about the same meaning: 
' Sacian,' which may refer to thatching in general ; ' oecgan,' 
to the temporary roofing for pens or ricks, and ' hlosan,' which 
is closely related to the idea of inclosure, and refers to the 
stalls, as its position following ' Bcipene behwearfim ' shows. 
All this, together with the cleaning of the folds and the taking 
ont of the dung from the ox-stalls, was the good gerefa to 
attend to before the storm and winter came too roughly upon 
the ton. 1 

Still further contracting his view the author sums up his 
account of the season's work by noting a few duties which 
occur to him in the house and court and garden, 'byrig' he 
calls it, probably referring to the fortified character of the 
enclosure. This meaning of 'byrig' is more acceptable and 
more in accord with the spirit of the description than would 
be the translation, ' berry ' ;m enclosure for small fruits. 3 Cer- 



■The schedule of duties fur nuiunin is »» follows: Gerifa, 10. 

On h«rfesle ripan, in AuguMo and Septembri and Octobri mawnn, wad 
tjiittaa, ft-lii til\i liain mvdt-riaii, !\u-iiin, .Vcyan an J fald weoxian, scipene 
behwcorl'an end hlosan eac swa, ier to tune to stiS winter cuuie and eac 
yrSe georne fortfian. 

•Liebermann from philological reasons haa accepted the trunsbuinn of 
mulberry enclosure for ' byrig.' He refers to Cockayne, II, 372, who Bays 
thai mulberry tree (P*. lxxviii, 47) is translated by 'byrig' and ' mar- 
beanies.' Had he looked further he would have found Lye mentioning 
' berig-drinc,' a drink made from mulberries. This reasoning does not ap- 
pear strong however and Zupitzn has consequently sug gest ed that 'byrig' 
means 'gehoft.' This we have accepted; the only objection to which is 
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tainly would it be true that the gerefa need not be idle when 
looking after the general affairs of the farmstead, while eueh 
assiduous attention to the fruit-berry does not accord so well 
with the needs of the tun, particularly as we have no other in- 
dication of the existence of such au enclosure. Then too the 
account which follows seems to be clearly an expansion of the 
first statement giving in greater detail the duties incumbent 
upon the gerefa in the'byrig.' According to this list the 
gerefa was to keep the house in good condition, to rigbten it, 
that is to set it in order and to keep it dean ; to look after and 
hedge the 'grep,' the warren, the coney-burrow or coney- 
garth, 1 and to repair all breaches in the ditches and the hedge 
which surrouniled the enclosure. From the warren the author 
turns to the garden; or it may be that he has in mind the 
farmstead as a whole, when he bids the gertfa see that all 
weeds are pulled up by the roots, doubtless referring to the 
larger weeds, such as dock, nettle, burdock, etc., which must 
be destroyed before the ripened seed should have the oppor- 
tunity to scatter itself. Such could lie done only in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the mansion, and ' weod wyrtwalian ' 
must mean more than simply to weed, for weeding, in general, 
is mentioned as a part of the summer duties. There is the 
meaning of root and stock contained in the phrase, referring 
to the single weed, not all collectively.' Next the gerefa was 
to see that the wrigbt constructed tables and benches, for use 



thut 'burh' not'byriji' is used in the Rectitudine*. But the sequence of 
ideas ulniust demands thitt 'by rig' have the meaning ' gehbft ' and this 
form is not unfreqilently found for ' burh.' Accepting this translation the 
whole passage seems clear, for what follows evidently refers to the lord's 
house atvl ( ht- quadrangle surrounding it. 

'Gfep = cu n teu/um, W.-W., 216.16 ; 371.81 ; 49S.35; 601.30. 

* ' Wvrtwalii/ in the perambulations, means a continuum line of tree 
roots or stumps. Earle, L. G, 462-463. When in the Gospels (Lute, 
XVII, 61, it is said "if ye had faith even as n grain of mustard se-d, yt 
might say unto this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up by the root and be 
thou planted in the sea j and it would obey you," the verli used to translate 
" plucked up by the root," is ' awyrtwalinn.' 




in the house, and we may add tubs and vats, which also c 
within the letter's province. 1 He was also to "bridge between 
the houses " (betweox linsan briegian), and one can only con- 
jecture what this flooring or bridging was. The 'husan' 
were, without doubt, the buildings which had in process of 
time grown tip about the manor house, the 'houses,' perhaps 
including the stalls which formed a part of the ' burh ? proper, 
though this is less likely, and certainly not the folds. The 
importance of such flooring to the bowers and provision houses 
is evident, but we can get no light upon the manner of its 
construction, and find no mention whatever of it elsewhere. 
It would doubtless be of rough lugs, possibly hewn on oue side, 
and was for the purpose of keeping the household servants and 
other dependents from the mud, which probably formed the sur- 
face of much of the laud in winter and spring,* After speaking 
of the stalling of the horse, and cleaning the floor, which may 
tuean any floor or all floors, the account closes in the usual man- 
ner, with the injunction that the gen" fa is to do constantly some- 
thing which falls to his lot, and which may be necessary.* 

This outline to whieh, except where explanation seemed 
necessary, we have closely adhered, is by no means a 
complete one; yet it is of the greatest value. It shows that 
the system of husbandry, existing even five hundred years 
later, in Tusser's time, had changed very little from that of 
the Saxon period. It shows how slight was the Normau 
influence upon the agricultural life, and how tenacious were 
the old customs. Of course it did not need a study of the 
Gere/a to make this known, but nowhere can we find a more 
satisfactory proof of a widely accepted conclusion. 

UrfJWe'* (Allow, VV'.-W., 100. 

* We do not think that Kluge's explanations throw much liglit upon tliib 
subject. Eagtuche Studim, IX, 606. 

•The schedule of these duties i s as follows. Gere/a, 13. 

A he tnieig (indan liwn-t lie mniig on byrig betan; ne Seiirf he tin unnyt 
beon Sonne be far binnan b!5 ; oSSe bus gixlinn, rihtan and wooxinii and 
grep begun, discard betan, heges godinn, weod wyrtwalion, betweox 
huaan bricgian, beoddian, benciao, hors anstyllan, flor feorininn offSe 
synneis sum fting tie to nyte miege. 






HAPTER VI. 
(a) The Farm and Hodse Utensils. 

From the manor enclosure with its buildings, its yard and 
gardens, the author passes to the examination of the instru- 
ments used in tillage and iu the daily work of the household. 
He prefaces hiB somewhat perplexing lists with the injunction 
that the gerefa is to procure many tools for the tun and to 
possess many utensils for the houses ' and then goes on to give 
two valuable paragraphs* to a discussion of his subject without 
regard to order or arrangement. It is a curious medley and 
in the midst of it he confesses that there is no man who can 
recount all the tools which it is necessary for the handicrafts- 
men to have and he seems to be constantly in a state of dis- 
couragement at the task before him. Liebenuann says, 
that "as a writer he shows little experience, the work was to 
him unpleasant, he does not maintain even an intelligent 
arrangement ; common and minute details relating to the gar- 
den, bouse and field he mixes together ; many things he passes 
by, others he juxtaposes because of their alliteration."* Yet 
he has given us one of the largest and most purely Saxon 
lists that we have, more important in some respects than those 
of Aelfrie aud containing a number of words wholly new. 

Remembering the nature of the labors performed by the 
tenantry, which have been discussed already, and the different 



' He seenl feln tola to tut 
Gere/a, 14. 
•15, 17. The division ii 
'Anglia, IX, 254-255. 

266 



til inn and Icl.i ninlli'iii./Tiit Iu kns-nn habbna. 



) paragrnphs h by the editor. 
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pursuits which demanded attention in the farmstead and the 
house, together with the genera] location of the farm buildings 
and outhouses, it will not I* difficult to understand the mean- 
ing, so far as a translation may be obtainable, of the tools and 
utensils mentioned in these lists. There are but few which 
cannot be interpreted, but these few must be left for philo- 
logists to worry over, while we accept only a conjectural 
meaning.' In identifying the tools mentioned with the 
modern representative of the same name we eon correct some 
misapprehension by referring to the plates in Strutt's Horda 
Angel -eyn nan. 1 The chief utensils used in agriculture were 
as follows: plough-share 3 and coulter,* goads with their 
tips of iron, 5 spades, 6 shovels, 7 mattocks, 8 rakes, 9 forks, 10 weed- 
ing hooks," barrows, 11 harrows (?) u as well as the necessary fit- 
tings for wagons " and ploughs. '* In harvest work there were 



apatite of three translations; 
holder, or protector. Qtrtfa, 
i* and 'cjp' (15) have not yet 



This word is the Latin eutlur 



'Notably ' stiefodder,' which seer 
s spindle cover, a purse for Coins an 
17, note 94. Translations of ' timpl 
been given with entire satisfaction. 

■Joseph Strutt, Horda Angtt-cynnan, 3 vols. London, MDCCLXXV 

'acear (see above page 253}. 

•eulter (lb.) Strut/, pi. xivi, u 

'gadiren, -Sir. ix, 3, i. W.-W. gives ' gadi 

•spade, Sir., vili, 4; xiv, 4. The spade ii 
peculiar construction. 

"bcoB. 'mattue. 

» race. This is the subject of one of Cynewulfs riddles. He nays " I saw 
a creature in the burgs of men; it feeds the cattle and has many teeth. It8 
face goeth downwards in use ; it carefully plunders and draws homewards. 
It hunts on the walls and seeks growing things ; it continually Ends those 
thing* which are not fust and allows only the beautiful rooted things to 
stand fast in their place in the field, kiddle 35. Cf. Fitiherbert, 33. 

"geafie, generally two tined, Sir., pi. ii, xii. Cf. Mod. Genuaii, 
gabel. Forks for table use si.-em to have been known, 
one found in a tumulus which wits made of iron, filed ii 
horn. Pagan Sazandom, pi. xxxvi. 

"weodhoe. Cf. fitiherbert, 31. "btgrwaa. 

'* egefigetigu {ate.), see above pnge 205, note I. 

'* wiengewtedu, (ace.) Sir., ix, 3. "sulhgesidti (aa 



a handle of deer'*' 
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used scythes, 1 sickles,' flails,' fanners,' sieves* woad-spits,* 
and binding hooks. 7 For cutting timber and carpentering we 
find axes, 8 adzes,* bills,' hatchets," beetels," crowbars," saws," 
planes," chisels," awls, 17 and augurs or nave borers, 18 which 
were for the purpose of boring the nave of a wheel. For gen- 
eral use in the house there was a large variety of utensils. 



. Aelfric 
I ' hriddel' 
Aelf.i/om., II, 155. 



'si5e. The scythe in parly times seeing to have had a straight f-oalh, 
like a rake Inn idle, wJlJuniL :niy m in tier h studies, and with a heavy hlude. 
Calendar picture for August. Laler it was slightly curved and had o sin- 
gle handle. Sir., xi, xxxii, 10. In Aelfric we learn that the Wade passed 
through u liole in the handle, rather than the handle through the Wade. 
Ham,, II, 162. Cockayne thinks that the pattern was borrowed from the 
Celts, Il.xiii. Cf. with the Shetland scythe. Mitchell, Past m Promt, 94. 

'aicoL The sickle was very much like our own. Sir., xi. The word 

'to odene flige!. Their is r.tlier evidence to prove that the 'odene ' was 
frequently used to moan threshing flour. .Sir., xi. 

•fatin (vanmis), W.-W, 141, 10. 

* hriddel, herayfe. These were for both hoOM wad barn D 
tells us of a iviiiTiun inc. si en: ' hriilder ' which n:ii-l lie the saute 
he also calls it a vat (fset). Had it the shape of a 

Note also 'syfe' = eriirum, W.-W., 123,8. The word survive.! in the form 
' riddle,' as for example a ' whele ridle ' and 'oto ridle' is given in Witttm 
Invent., Surtees Soe. {1S35), 263. 

•wadspitel. 

' ligehoc. Possibly an instrument for binding the grain sheaves 
Calendar picture for Jnue. 

"fees. An are for slaughtering sheep is pictured. Sir., xvii, 2. 

'adsa. For hewing. Calendar picture for July. So-., siii, t>; xxvi, 3. 

"oil. Sot our axe (tail) says Zupitza. Probably a bilbook, or pickaxe. 

"cimbiren. M. E. ' chimbe,' according to StraUuian, meaning cooper's 
hatchet. (Lieberniann.) 

"bytel. Possibly simply a heavv hammer, all varieties were in use. Sir., 
xxiv, K-L; vi. 

" ipping-iren. A crowbar or chisel, an opening iron. 

'•sage (uet). We know of no representation of a sa> 
illustrations. 

u scafa. Possibly sonic kind of a draw knife. 

"byrs. Glossed tealprum (W.-W., 45, 15), therefore a 



WitUvad 



muaoripl 



"awel. Used also by the shoe 



"uiefehor. The 



r (W.-W., 97, 16, 17). 



□ the wheel, the hole for the axle. The axle ii 



Cynewulfs riddle was abundantly oiled. Rid-IU 71. 
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brooms, 1 crocks,* jars,* butts,* large and 
small, pooches or bags,* balances,' willow-baskets,* that is 
sesten or seed-lips, which latter may have been r>f wood, and 
these were used for all kinds of bouse and form work ; fine 
neves and hair sieves,* a stand or framework on which to ivsi 
them,* troughs" churns, 11 cheese-vats," beer-butts, a itak*," 
bath-vessels,'* pots," filters," salt- vats, "chests,** coffers," boxes 

1 bofoii. A boom made of birch twies bound together. W.-W, 4\ 14, 

■era: Glossed ampiorr, (W.-W, 123, 23.; o,'(a (329, 33); ki«* (433, 
21 ). Ad interesting explanatory glt*s U given 483. 24. alia oim = cyttl ; 
wd irfeo oMitu* ran pg etf a oUo fiettiu, id at crocca, (an nuthrn |>ot). 

•cyf, aod crfl*s (are. pin.). Glossed AJrum, ■ Terr large jar; "i-jfl**' is 
merely the diminutive form, (330, 37). See (Vimjwj, Jtfitft, V, 15, 

•fatM l.nccjriu.). 

*ceod. Glossed marsuppia (31. 40). Possibly * seed-pouch or ordinary 
bag. The same as ' codd,' and one frequently finds the term in liter inven- 
tories in the sense of a pillow or cushion made of fustian or other material*. 
See. GotjtU, Mali., X, 9. 

' wieipundern {ate.). Str„ hit, m; 'wtri* glossed I&rnbal [83, 21). 

'syster, sedleap. These measures were in common use. AaW 

another variety, ' epyrte,' in his Imriuii.'-, m.niii.iimt I tint) in i lii- ■•<lv 

of the loaves and lishes (II, 403). and in the Cblloquy, as Iwskel* Foi fisher- 
men (W.-W., 93, 43). He adds an important explanation, 'epyrte biff of 
rixum gebroden oWe of pnlm twvgum.' The same may have been true of 
the sester and peed-lip, though the former we know to have been mnde of 
twined osiers and willows (as baskets now are) from the word*' wilian' and 
'windlas,' in the Gere/a. 

'See pp. 251, 288, n. 5. 

•tamespilan (ace,). Cockayne, III, 362, ' lemse ' ; Liehermnun, Aitgtia, 
282, n. 91. 

10 trog. A trough probably, yet glossed tatUkma, 12.12; 303,35, 

" cyrn. Belonging to the dairy. "cysfiet. lb. 

a frequent form, glossed intliseri minutely dolnu, 



" beorbydt 
fcimio, cupa or etifia. 

"icscen. Glossed (aj 
handles. 

'*biei5ffet. Probably 
attached lo the Saxon I 
iii, 3. 



!, 123,22; a large earthen vessel with neck and 



thin the house. Rut there MH buh-hMM 
or, a* was the case later(W.-W.. 184,0; 1S8.3), 



"mete, mrehuia, 122, 3fi. 'stelmele' is found in the Gere/a. 
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for yeast, 1 jugs,* soap boxes, 1 pans,* meal chamter, 1 kettles, 6 
food Inns, 7 oven rakes," mixing shovels* and ladles. 10 For 
use od the table," as well as in general ho use- wife ry, there were 
dishes, 11 goblets, 13 ewers'* and cups;" for illumination, eandle- 



l *sea1tf«t. This is the oiilv instrument which the Oertfa n 
salt. 

" ( :yst<?. " tnyderce. ' benrmteag. * liefeL 

"sapbojr. Il is agreeable to End oven tbfi erideoce of cleanly habits. 

* panne. Glossed patella, 123,0. These were used both in cooking and 
on the table. 

1 meluhiidern. rucal cellar. ' liuderu' is the same as ' hedderna,' store- 
house, in Aelfrk-'s Colloquy, 9K,3. 

•cytel, lend. The first made of brass, atnea, not eiirthenwuv 
See page 269, note 2. The position of ' leud ' between ' hwer ' and ' cytel ' 
seetus to show that it is a kettle of some kind. Liebermann suggests 
' leudcytel,' ii lead kettle. But ' leud ' itst'll' us is ■-ten from its presence iu 
ii large number of glossaries, means a cauldron. In IWor we hare t lie 
following: 

Mnwe hawme to burne 



e thy ti 



B 14. 



i bin. The latter 
s our word ' fodder.' 
r for cleaning the 

wheat, 



Herrtage, the editor of IWser, in the glossary refers to the Gaelic ' In. hi.' 
meaning n pot or kettle; this would show its origin to be Celtic. See 
Prologue to Qinterbun/ Talcs, 202, " forneys of a leed," and Hueclot, ed. 
Skenl, 924. This seems conclusive that 'lead' should not be translated 
1 blei ' a* Liebenuanu has done. 

I yrsebiiin, fodderhec. The first is literally an 
seems to be a fodder rack. The first part of the phrase it 

8 ofnrace. Whether this was for cooking purposes, c 
oven, ia uncertain. 

* meiseotl. Possibly for niiiine, seed pe;ta aud Wans, barley ai 
which we know was a common practice. 

10 hliedel. Perhaps used by the lead-worker as well. 

II beod. There are n number of illustrations of tables set in Pitt. Ittil., 
I, 324 ; 336-337. There are many varieties, generally of simple cotatl nc- 
tion, but occasionally having carved legs and other adornment. 

'Mix. ftrculum, 21,35; ptmcta. 37.14. This isan unusual form of ' disc.' 

1J bleda(aoe.p;u.). The gloss. (W.-W.) gives patera, Jiola, ncala. Beautiful 
reproductions of cups and drinking glasses may lie seen iu Akerman, 
Btmaim of Pagan Saxondom, pi. ivii, nv, ixvi. 

"hwer. Probably used in cooking, a kind of kettle (W.-W., 123.39). 

"cuppa. Of many varieties. .Sir., xvi, 1-5; xiir, 1-20; above, note 13. 
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sticks, 1 lanterns,' lamps' and their accessory, the oil can;* 
besides these, the Saxons used shears, 5 measures of some kind, 8 
branding irons,' it may be for both men and cattle, piper's 
horns, 8 leather bottles * and ladders. 10 They do not appear to 
have had chairs in our sense of the word ; their seats were 
more like settles, 11 if with backs, if without them they were 
simply seats, st-mls, and foot stools. 12 The Saxons sat or half 
reclined at table. Then too there is the suggestion of a heat- 
ing apparatus, a brazier, or something like that," which may 
represent an early form of the ' iron chimney,' which was used 
in the sixteenth century, and was the forerunner of the stove- 
There were certainly fire-tongs. u Both of these may have been 



1 cnndelstaf. See Must., Picl. Hi»l^ I, 285, and Gotpth, Mall., V, 15. 

'hlacern. The invention of Aelfred, according to Asser, Picl. Hill., 
I, 285. It may mean here nothing more than an oil-lamp. 

* leohifiut. This n piciurusrjue word, light-vat. Mali., V, 15, is as 
follows: ' Ne hi ne telnS hyra leoht-f,et and Nil under cyfe seUaM, ac ofer 
eandel-sln?f Iwt hil onlihte villain t>e on )>am huse synt.' MS. Corp. Ckr. 
Coll., 140, Skeat ed., 1887. The Lindisfarne and Kiishworth MS, give 
many other forms for the translation of this verse in Matthew. Besides 



' leoht-firi' we have 'SiecciHe,' a rush light, a 
we have 'eestre' and ' niitte ' in the sense of o 
•lief' we hare ' leht-isern ' and ' eaudel-treow.' 
because they are, in part, Northumbrian forms. 

*»]hyde (nee.), oil-holder. 

'sceara. For both horses and sheep. Sir., n 

•mete. Its use is wholly conjectural. 

' brandiren. Put. Hut., I, 201. 

"piperhotn. Sir., xi; herald's horn, 
v, 5; hunter/a, xii. 

•cyll, ascopn. The making of these 

,0 hliedre. For nn illustration see Ell 
Archatolagia, XXIV, pi*, lviii, Uxxii. 

"'setle' is not given in the Oerefa. 
God's throne and kinds' thrum 1 * are riflen 



1.1:,;, 



i;' besides 'cyfa' 
; besides 'candel 
! are interesting 



, 4; soldier's, 



and much adorned sent for the lord i 
"hlydan (aee.), sceamel, stol. Sir 
'* fyrgebeurh. For the smithy, sm 

Picl. Hut, 1 



2 ; trumpeter's, 

is the work of the shoemaker. 

Plata (o Caedman't Parapkraie; 
(r., vi, xxxii, besieging ladders. 
It was rather a seat of honor. 

lied settles, and the elaborate 



11 fyrtang. 
a late period. 



Sir., 



is the ' setle.' 

xxxiii, K, L, M, N, 0, P. 

5e, see illualr., Coed. MtL Par., Ixix ; 
9. 
'Tangs' continued to be to called until 
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used by the smith, for he undoubtedly used many of the tools 
above mentioned, though the author omits, in a somewhat 
disheartened manner, any mention of such as were intended 
for the craftsmen. It is impossible, and indeed unnecessary, 
for us to attempt an exact classification. For the beo-ceorl 
there were hives ' and honey bins,' the former made of rushes, 
the latter probably of wood. For the stable the horse-comb 4 
is specially mentioned, but brooms, forks, biiins and buckets 
must have been used there. 

Spinning, weaving, dyeing and embroideriug were distin- 
guishing features of Anglo-Saxon industry, and were entirely 
confined lo the women. The distinction which King Aelfced 
made in his will between the spear half and the spindle half,* 
dates from the garden of Eden according to the illustration in 
Cotton. Nero, C, 4, where Adam is receiving the spade and 
Eve the distaff, after their fall and expulsion from the 
garden.' The same characterization is seen in Welsh law 
concerning inheritance where "the distaff acquired the privi- 
lege of the spear," ad/ueum a laiteea,* and so deep seated was 
the distinction (hat in the investigation of Anglo-Saxon 
graves there is often found at the present time the spear or the 
spindle buried with the body of the dead. 7 From our lack of 
knowledge as to the exact method used and tools employed it 
is difficult to translate all the terms for ' tow tools,' 8 referring 



1 hyfe. Of. Domcfduy St. Paul, 131. et 7 ruacbe. 

* hunigbinn. 

"horsramb and scenra. For a list of stable utensils see Tuaer, | 17, 
verses 2, 3, 4, 5. 

4 Mtn Tldrit fiftier lucfiti- i:i.-rt.i.'ii-ii bis kind mi Sa s|ien"tipalfe, tuts On fia 
spinlhealfe. C. D., 314. Bade, L. C, 148. 

1 Piet. HieL, L, 286. ' VTtepned and Wyfraan.' A. S. Gulp., Mark, X., 6. 

' Lewis, ylrtc Lawt of Wain, 13. 

' Akerman, Remains of Payan Saiondom, Intr., xii, 48, 73-74, and 
Arthaologia, XXXV, 267, note. Also "On the Distaff and the Spindle, is 
the Insignia of the Fenntle Sex in Former Times." Archteoioriia, XXXVII, 
83 ff. 

■towtol. Notice the 'towhua' in W.-W-, 186,29, and Wright's note 
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to spinning and weaving. Roth of these industries wore in a 
primitive state of development, and in the former ease con- 
sisted of nothing more than the distaff, spindle and whorl, and 
in the latter of the frame, warp, shuttle, with a lew accom- 
panying conveniences. Strangely enough the distaff i* not 
mentioned in this list, but it is possible that we are to inter* 
pret the word signifying flax-coil or twist ! as referring to 
the distaff. There were also the spindle, 2 reel 3 and yarn- 
winder. 4 For weaving we have a number of im|Hirtaut 
terms applying to the loom, which supplement the meagre 
knowledge furnished by the Saxon literature. There was the 
frame of the loom, 5 the wel>-beani, 4 later called yarn-beam, the 



'flexlinan (ace.). This seems to refer to the coil nltout the head of the 
distaff. 

'spinL Although the whorl is not mentioned it is probable that it U 
included in 'spinl.' Both have heen found in the graves and mound*, thu 
whorl made of bone, probably cut into shape, for it is diflicult to licliivu 
Akertnan when he thinks that it was turne<l on a lathe*. The hpiiidlo wu« 
made of iron, but many mint have* lieen also mndi* of wood. l*tiynn Snum- 
dom, 73-74. Archccologitt, XXXIII, pi. xii. Kor more dcfuiU I't^urdiiig 
the history of the spindle and whorl, st»e Mitchell, /W in /Vh#m/, l,«i'- 
ture I. Cf. also Swingle' in Aelfric'a Liv?« af tit* Saint*, II, !M, uud uolc 
to 1. 367. 

* reol. *|^t»itriiwiii*Jt*. 

*stodlan (nee.). Thi* in M. K. wa» * Ktudiil ' which »StrulfiMuu ploi*i.-& 
tdarium. In later provincial um* the form wax ' Muddle*,' *cv liullivscll ; ultuj 
Wright's Pror. Did. The word may U* related io * Mudu' uud may have 
referred originally to the upright |x>sU of the loom. Tin* fullowiuy i» 
from Braithwaite's Strap/xi/Jo : 

Each plie» hU worl;e, one <:ud*», another hpim*, 

One to the stwldlz* >»<**, the nexl U.yiun 

To ravel 1 for new wefie, thu* nom- di-luv 

But make their webb«»up, gaiuM t-a«h market day. 

.Nil ii^, fj'I'H&jiy. 

9 lorjr ilorh). ThiM»}MOKM»d It? i*Uwunii «>i weMxaiu, the horizontal Ih.om 
at the top of the loom. Th«*rr i* i»*» iudi« aii«»u <#f tin* um*o! lnint. t ,L*i. i lie- i*Ar 
to which the leash e:» or hiddUi- *t-ie attached, uud i» t v which t.Ju ilmudf 
were moved for the ad minion of t ■ •«- nh utile and the mul' my of (lit pal '.em 
W.-W., 187,11. <X I, &u*. t XVII, 7. 
18 




wool-card, 1 and wool-comb, 3 the weft or woof,* the weavt 
rod,* the shuttle, '' bobbin ° and reel for winding thread.* In 

addition to these tools as necessary to the completion of the 
work which the spinster and webster have begun are those 
which the searuster made use of in preparing the cloth for 
use. Such were needles, 8 shears,' and ;i seam stick, 10 which 
was some kind of measure, and when the work with these 
was completed theu the linen was laid away hi the press," or, 



1 timplean. This word is difficult to interpret. The first part of the 
word may hiive survived iu ' turn,' 11 dialectic word meaning lo card wool 
for the first time. Liebcrmami suggests lliis. Cf. Hulliwell, also Brocket!, 
Qloxx. North Country Word*. ' Timplean ' may therefore be a wool-card. 



* wuleamb. 

' win, weft or woof. W, 

4 nub. We can get only 

ha* suggested its relation i 

found iu Cynewulf, liidiilt 

dors the vrtaver'g roil cmywfti 



, 187,32. Cjnewtdf, Riddle St. 

n light upon this word. Liebermann 
aning u weaver's roil. This word is 
:coliwi')unu seen], Julias euyssan," nor 
e mt doien. This seema the uioel 
cceji table interpretation. The second word will) this signiti< stiini is 
• pihlen.' Leo, AngtU. Gloss., 620,16, "der weberkaum am lutein pertcn." 
This was a weaver's corah, the teeth of which, inserted between the 
threads of the warp, by u downward pressure or stroke packed (he 
threads of the web doner together. It served the purpose of the ' am ' or 
slay rod. In fuel ' am ' is I lit- Sinm Iraushiliun in Uynewiilfs riddle of 
the pecten (duro nee pectine uulsor) in Aldheltu's version. Prehn, RHlset, 
232. 

'wen, also sceaSel. It is not easy to determine the difference, unlet* 
the foruer refer specially to the thread which the shuttle carried and the 
latter to the sheath within which the thread was contained. Slie. 

'crancaticf. Halliwell gives 'crank' a reel for winding thread. This 
seems to have given its unuie to the crnnkster ' crciicestran ' a weaving 
woman. C. D.. 1290. The lust word whieh relates lo the loom is ' cip ■ 
and upon this we can get lit tit light. Lieberuiann gives ' weberbnujn.' It 
may be related to M. E. ' kippnn', frmi » hieli nirue I lie M. F.. ' kip-tree,' the 
horizontal roller of the draw well (Halliwell), or the beam of a draw well 
(Strutmunn). The Latin gloss is trio. It may have been the upper or luwer 
cylinder beam used for tightening the warp. 

■ ntedle. Cf. CoUaquy, ' o'85e seamere niedle,' W-W» 99. 
' scearra. " seamsticcan (ace.), 

"presse, pamtiefpium, W.-W., 600,14; vatiplieam, 019,10. This ran I* 
nothing other than the familiar clothes-press. 
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q of a specially fine stuff, as Cynewtilf says, was hung up 
in the ' net ' where the heroes were drinking. 1 

It is evident from the ' tow ' tools here given and from such 
as are given in other lists* that spinning and weaving were 
in a very moderate state of development. The simple distaff, 
spindle and whorl were ignorant as yet of die wheel, which 
came into use sometime before the sixteenth century, 1 and the 
loom itself was without treadles and we cannot be certain that 
it bad cylinders for tightening the warp. Yet weaving among 
the Anglo-Saxons was carried to a considerable degree of ex- 
cellence in the cities and monasteries, though improvement 
took place very slowly in the remoter districts. The dialects 
show this as does also Dr. Mitchell's story of the old woman's 
distaff, spindle and potatoe whorl. But generally speaking 
the labor of the Saxons whether in house or in the field was 



1 Cynewulfs riddle* ureeieddeelly vague. We venture the following with 
the aid of ( 1 rein's translation : 

" I wan therein, where I win 1 something, a struggling creature, which a 
tree trunk womiiled, a iiuisy woml ; il receives d,v|> wounds as traces of the 
conlliet. Ilarls (knives ?), were woe to the creature and carefully the wood 
was fast hniind. one of it* feet was stationary, the other work-active some- 
tinier dying in I lie air, ai limes near I he ground ( possibly referring to the 
stationary war;> unit the flying woof in. m the .shuttle). Near by wna a tree 
itanding bright with foliage (the reel with the colored yarns or web). I 
saw that which ivus finished, which 1 1 ml escaped the rage ui the shouting 
(of the shuttle ?), borne to the [let where the heroes were drinking." Riddle 
57. 

The second has for its anawer the coat-of-mail and refers to the loom 
indirectly. We translate but a part of it : 
, " Know I that 1 wus not worked out of wool-fleece ; out of hairs through 
fine nrt in my heart's feelings. I have no wound woof (wetle), nor have I 
a warp (wenrp), nor do the I li reads resound for tne- through the force of the 
strokes. Nor does the shuttle fly (-ruckling through me nor eloes the 
weaver's rod (am) anywhere press me down." EitldU 36. 

■This list should be compared with those given in Wriglii-Wiilcker'i 
Votabutorita. Aelfric's SnppUmmtnt List, 187-188, also '262 and 293-294. 

'The first mention of a spinning wheel that we have noli red is in an in- 
ventory of 1499. 'A spvnvng g wheel, id,' Wilis and Inifnt., Sllrtees Soc., 
(1835)! 104. 
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wasteful and crude. They sought from the soil only enough 
to satisfy the most pressing wants and the homespun which 
was used on the estate itself* called tor little improvement in 
weaving. Then too they looked inventiveness aud taste ; the 
tools which they employed were cumbrous and required 
much time and labor to satisfactorily use them. This Cyue- 
wulf indirectly tells us in Ins riddle of the bellows, for while 
Aldhelm from whom lie copied had laid special stress upon 
the metal adornment, the artistic work, Cynewulf more 
familiar with the Saxon bellows as the smith used them lays 
his emphasis upon the strength which was needed by the man 
who attended the blowing. This would point to a ruder in- 
strument and the need of a greater muscular exertion. 1 Their 
houses were small and inconvenient; the cottages mere huts 
and the manor house rude and simple. We can see the reason 
why hangings adorned the ' Met ' and the bowel's and why a 
century before Aelfred (according to Asser) invented the lan- 
tern ; one was as necessary as the other, for the houses were so 
badly built that the wind blew grievously through the 
crevices. Gradually however through the monasteries and 
royal houses, where luxury and beauty first appeared, the in- 
fluence of lloman art began to be felt and thence very slowly 
it penetrated to the more distant manorial estates. Christianity 
and refining and civilizing influences went band in hand, and 
though the former was often unsuccessful, yet its motive was 
always high aud its benefits generally appreciable. Even in 
the lists above given we can discern a distinct Roman influ- 
ence and a slight evidence of Celtic custom, although m the 
main the tools are English in origin and character. 

These lists as the author so frequently declares are by no 
meaus complete, yet they are very valuable in view of the fact 
that there are comparatively few documents referring to Anglo- 
Saxon household and praedial life. We arc told practically 
nothing about those other occupations for which special uteu- 

'Prelin, mittl, 211. 




s must have been provided, wherever they existed, such as, 
paring, bating, miUing,8hoemaking, gardening, fishing^ 
and hunting. But in these particulars the labor was simple and 
few tools would lie required differing from those already given. 
The refinement and elaboration of these trades had as yet hardly 
begun, though the beginnings ofall can be seen in the manor be- 
fore ns. The chief pursuits upon which some light is thrown 
are weaving and housework, the use of woad, madder and flax 
and the cultivation of vineyards and gardens. Then too our 
knowledge of the relation of the work-people to the lord or 
more properly to the gerefa is largely increased and we get an 
inside view of the working life of the estate, which is in most 
particulars clear and picturesque. 

(6) Recreatioss. 

The labors of the dependents and tenants were alleviated in 
many ways ; the monotony of their short life was broken in 
upon by relaxation from work in the form of feasts and 
festivals. These too had grown up with the Saxou people; 
in part tracing their origin to the obscurity of their heathen 
life ; in part newly introduced by Christianity or molded over 
to fit the new environment. There was no desire on the part 
of the Church to take from its converts the custom or the 
charm which contributed to their pleasure; the Church up- 
rooted nothing which might be trained to the bearing of good 
fruit; it sought only to divert the energy and activity into 
Christian channels; to utilize all material of whatever kind 
in the erection of a Christian structure. There is inherent in 
the Teuton, a pleasure in boisterous merry-making, in gor- 
mandizing and drinking. He is fond of music and singing 
and is above all social in the association with others, which 
fc:i-ts and ale-houses bring. The Anglo-Saxon was no excep- 
tion and the whole history of rural England, where the old 
customs remained so persistently, and where the roughness, 
naivete and coarseness of the old pagan and early Christian 
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days were still to be seen, is filled with the celebrations of every 
possible day and period from which some pleasure of this 
kind could be derived. And suck days were by no means a 
part always of the Church calendar : quite as often were they 
of pre-Sason origin or survivals of pagan Sasondom. Of 
this feasting which attended certain days of the calendar and 
harvest year the Reditttdincs gives us an indication, but these 
feasts were only such as the lord was under some duty-bond to 
furnish to his people by virtue of custom and folk-right. We 
are left wholly ignorant of the character of the social life down 
among the villagers, except where a glimpse is given of tiie 
'gebeoraeipe,' as in the story of Cacdmon, or light is thrown 
from a study of folk-lore and the customs of a later period. 
The fea.-ts which the lord gave belonged to the people ; they 
were included among their i-cctiluiUnfs, their rights ; they were 
a part of the established custom which the geretli was specially 
cautioned to maintain and preserve. Such do not appeal- to 
Lave been confined to any single estate for it is clear that they 
were a privilege of the people generally. Yet while the 
custom which established them is distinct from the laws of 
each individual lord, which were of no weight beyond the 
limits of his own jurisdiction, and while these laws 
differed from the laws which regulated other estates through- 
out the kingdom yet it is probable that in the number and 
character of these feasts and festivities there was a very general 
uniformity. Upon the estate of the Rcclitudmes the number 
of the regular feasts seems to have been four; one at Yule- 
tide, one at Easter, one at the end of the ploughing-scnsou -im! 
a fourth at the time of the harvest -gathering. Those at Yule- 
tide and Easter were time-honored and from the very nature 
of the celebration were csempt from the lord's caprice, lint 
it would apjicar that the ploughing and harvest feast might 
be omitted if the season had been a bad one. Such duty on 
the part of the lord was in origin dependent upon his favor 
and good will, but we have here an undoubted instance where 
such favor has become crvstalized into an obligation, on 
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obligation not always welcome or of advantage to the lord. 
It is doubtful if by the eleventh century the lord ever felt 
justified in omitting the feast, even though the season might 
have been particularly disastrous. At Yule twelve days were 
Bet apart for special observance ; these were the days between 
the beginning of the year, midwinter day, the twenty-second 
or third of December and the night of holding the winter 
carousal. This night was later called Twelfth Night after 
the reckoning was made from Christmas,' and fell ou the 
sixth of January. The .season was one of good fellow- 
ship and merry-making, as it was also a season of holy com- 
memoration, and the Christian celebration was in perfect 
accord in the minds >>f the peasantry with the customs with 
which they were already familiar from their pagan antecedents. 
That, in addition to the hall-feast which the lord gave to his 
tenantry, there were 'gebeorscipe*' in their own houses, rude 
merryinir within the village itself, the fulfilling of supersti- 
tious customs and rites, which related to the turning of the 
year and the approach of the lengthening days which foretold 
the coming of spring, we can hardly doubt. Of the exact 
character of such we know nothing except by inference. The 
Yule log, the Yule boar, the Yule straw are older than the 
SeaiUwMnes. 1 The feasting at Christmas, whatever was the 
form it took, was followed by the ' Eastcr-feorm,' similarly a 
compound of pagan and Christian ceremonial. The fast and 
feast-tide at Easter lasted for fourteen days, during which the 
second feast was given, probably on a day immediately follow- 
ing the feast-day itself, and with the celebration of this season 
went a host of curious fancies and customs. 

The other entertainments which were allowed the gehflras 
and cotsctlas were more directly connected with their farm 



1 Iq the MraoliHjium the nullior nmkes midwinter day and the day of the 
Nativity the same, 11, 1-2. 

•On the meaning of the word 'Yule' see Skeal, Elym. Diet., 72.5-726. 
Atkinson, dcirland Gtosaan/, 5SS. On the Ceremonies. Elton, Origin*, 
390-391. 
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(Thorpe's probable emend; 
' bend-feorm ') ' we at once recognize to have been a dinner or 
corrody given at the end of the prorations, the harvest work 
of reaping and mowing. This custom was prevalent in the 
estates of the Bishop of Durham in the twelfth century, for 
the Boldon Book says that after the villeins at Wliickham, 
who made three pretentions in autumn, had reaped tin? com 
and mowed the meadow and made their preoations they were 
to have a corrody. 1 There was a similar entertainment given 
to the tenantry of the RectittuUnes after the ploughing season 
when a ' gyt-feorm ' or granted feast was indulged in.' In the 
same manner the villeins at Whiekham received a corrody after 
ploughing and harrowing.' The use of the word 'feorm' 
leads to the supposition that the geburas and eotsctlas enjoyed 
something more elaborate than the mere corrody of later 
days and yet there can be little doubt that the ' bOu-feortu ' of 
the Bertiludines corresponds to the ale and meat bedrips of 
which we have already spoken. Further knowledge of the 
nature of these feasts or of how they were conducted does not 
appear. No Anglo-Saxon has given such a description, but 
it will hardly require a vivid imagination to picture it to 
us, if allowance be made for the greater rudeness and coarse- 
ness of the times. Whether feast, corrody or dinner our 
knowledge of the feastings of later Eugland and .Scotland, and 
even of this country where in the country places an entertain- 
ment was wont to accompany the conclusion of nearly every 
stage of the farm work, will not lead us far away from the 
probable nature of the feasting. Of a similar kind was the 
1 feorm ' at the close of the mowing season, the ' mete' at the 



'Schmiii, 382, note lot, 21. Leo, however, thought thnt ' betid -feorm " 
was "dab b.tnrt- orler hinde-fest." R-cl., 135. 

« Hold™ liuir., 33-34. 

] Leo, 135. Hrhojid accept* Leo's trans union but is not quite satisfied 
with it. 382, note toe. 21. 

'Boldm Bake, 33. Cf. Vinogrndoff, VilUiimge, 174, 2S4. 
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completion of the stack, in which a* well as in mows (tuuga) 
the hay was heaped. In addition there was either the grant 
of a wain-stick at the oomplatiofl of the woodVladiog Of — 
according to another construction of the passage- — n 
of a wain-stick at each Carting of tin- wi»d-lades. With the 
close of the corn-harvest and tlie stai -king of the flora in the 
licks, » ben it remained before threshing, the frmantn received 
either a feast or — for here alio the sense of the text is uncer- 
tain — the cap which topped the rick when the corn was pitched 
off for the threshing. 1 

If the statements in the laws or the commands of the 
Church, regarding feast days, were thm-unghly carried "lit, 
the Anglo-Saxon freeman must have had a very considerable 
amount of time to waste, or to turn to his own advantage. 
According to the laws of Aelfred there were furiy-onc 'lays, 
exclusive of Sundays and fast days, during which thfl (nfl- 
man was not obliged to work. This privilege ^^ :i-^ Ml 
extended to the csnes and t bed was, for B) these WW to 1"' uiveti 
according to the mercy of the lord and their own dwuHa, 1 
Such laws were the outcome of ecclesiastical influence. :nid 
Wolfs tan points out very clearly the wishes of the Church m 
tliese respects. 1 It is however difficult to believe that Hie 
publication of these laws, by the king and hit Wiian, had 
much influence iu securing their observation upon thfl man- 
orial estates. No mention whatever is made of thcni in thfl 
RrdititiUiies, and if it had been a common right of the gflbfiru 
and ootaetlas to abstain from labor tin these days, it i 
able to suppose that something would have bflBD said about it, 
particularly if the author was, as we have assumed him to l»>, 
an associate in a monastery. The geburos at HjaMbnnM 



'feola Bvndan folc-gerihtu ; on snmere he&te gcbyrelS winter-feorni, 
Efbter-feorm, bend-feorm fur ripe, gyl-feorm (••t yrV, iiirrN-niiid Iircno 
inete, n't wudu-liUe wiwi-trefiw, *t corn-Llde hrfiiocupp ami f.-lii ."iinga he 
ic getellnn ne mRfig. if. S. P., 21. 

'Aelfi-., 43. ' SVmoiior, 11(5-118; US MM, 
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were allowed freedom from week-work during the week at 
midwinter, the week at Easter and the week at the Gang-days. 
From the periods selected it in evident that this was due, in 
part, to the ecclesiastical regulations. But the manor, at 
Hysseburne, was a royal estate, belonging to king Aelfred 
himself, and we should n;iturally expect to discover some 
indication of the influence of the Church upon it. It is not 
easy to understand the entire absence of such regulations, in 
the Rcatitudines and Gerefa, hut this silence will explain the 
omission, in these pages, of any discussion of the Church and 
the shriftshire in their relation to the manor and its lord. 
According to these ecclesiastical and legal regulations, severe 
penalties were exacted for working on Sunday, and " Sunday " 
lasted from ' sseternesdajges none 08 nionandieges lihtinge,' 
that is from Saturday noon until Monday at dawn. 1 Not 
only was manual labor, on the part of the freemen, forbidden 
but marketing, hunting and holding the folk-mot as well,* 
though Wulfstan more liberally allowed that the latter might 
be held if there was great need. 3 In the beginning of the 
tenth century the law, as expressed in the treaty between 
Eadward the Elder and the Danish king Guthrutn II, abso- 
lutely forl>ade a freeman to work on a festival day under 
penalty of the loss of freedom or a fine.' The same law also 
forbade that the theow do this under jwnalty of his 
hide or hide-money, and it deuied to the lord the power bo 
compel him to do so. If every festival and fast were 
religiously kept by the Anglo-Saxon freeman, then he would 
lose nearly a quarter of the working year. There can be little 
doubt that such was not the case; that small attention was 
paid to other than the important festivals including Sunday, 



'SjV, III, 5; Oinf, I, 14; Wvljltan, 20S, 11, 10-11. 
*Aelhdnd, V, 13; VI, 22. 

' ItV/jtan, 208, 11. 13-14, ' bntan hit for micelrc neodtearfe sj.' 
" I-Juita-nrd nnri f.'irtSi-. rlomoi, 7.8.9. Wulfstan in his sermons repeals the 
low uliuosl word fur word. 
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and that only in ami around the monasteries was there any 
pretence to an abstinence from work. According to Aelf red's 
law, which we may quote as typical of the church influence, 
the following feast days were appointed for observance. 
Twelve days at Yule ; the day on which Christ overcame the 
devil (Feb. 15); the commemoration day of St. Gregory 
(Mar, 12); the seven days before Easter and the seven 
days after; one day at St. Peter's and St. Paul's tide 
(June 29); in harvest a full week before St. Mary's mass 
(Sept. 1-8) ; one day at the celebration of All-Hallows 
and the four Wednesdays in the four ember weeks. 1 Cer- 
tainly the impression left by the documents, especially the 
laws, is that the church was a great power and lhat its influ- 
ence must have extended widely, yet it is to be remembered 
that these same documents were written through the influence 
of the bishops and by the clerks of the monasteries and royal 
courts, where was the life and strength of the Christianizing 
movement and that they were in consequence deeply tinctured 
with the laws which the church made for her own well-being. 
Furthermore it is to be remembered that these very custiunals, 
which throw SO much light upon the internal life of the Saxon 
manor, picture only that life which was influenced, and may 
we say more rapidly feudalized, by the close contact with the 
Church and royalty and by the spirit of Roman custom, of 
which these were the channels." We may therefore be allowed 



1 AttJ., 43. Linguril gives two lists, the martyrology of liede and another 
■ little later, in addition lo the Menotogivm already quoted. He also gives 
several calendars r>f a later period. Those festival day? were often railed 
fowl-days, in opposition to the ' freolsdagas 1 and ' Test end agas.' Thorpe, 
Dip. Saxon, 460. 

* We believe [Jiul it is clearly demonstrable that the author of the 
Etcli'i'itiUa and Gerefa had before him some deli nile manor as a model, 
presumably the one on which he himself lived. Tliia would secnj lo lie 
put beyond a doubt by such phrases as the following: ' Htde se he scire 
healde, jwl he wile u. Inv.it en Id laiid-rii-den \v, and, Inrai |-code he&w. . . 
Mill fit u ijaad. . . .' ' Lund lagn syn inUtltoe, swft ic Ar befbm siede; ne 
«ette we nu Jon fieri bin ufcr en lie IviVIa, It we :tr beferati y tubes ririfecon ; ac 
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to doubt whether fetidalizatiou had advanced at this titn 
far in the more distant communities. The documents are the 
Church's own so that it is no wonder that we believe her influ- 
ence to have been more wide-spread than it actually was. It 
is doubtful if it penetrated away from the municipal and mon- 
asterial centres to the isolated manorial estates where among 
die dependent classes superstition and nature worship stiU 
found a secure foothold. Bede gives us many indications of 
this and in his letter to Bishop Egbert we obtain an interest- 
ing insight into the wide extent of this isolation. " We have 
heard," he says, " and it is common report, that there are many 
villages and hamlets of our people, located in inaccessible and 
wooded forest-clearings, where in the course of many passing 
years a priest or bishop has never been seen, who may have 
presented there any token of ministerial or divine grace; 
nevertheless no one of these can be free from the rendering 
of the tributes to the priestly office. lit these places not only is 
there no priest to confirm the baptized by the laying on of 
hands but there is no teacher to instruct the people in the 
true faith or in the discernment of good and evil." l Know- 
ing as we do how much of the land of England consisted 
of dense forests and wide moors and with a conception of the 
dangers and difficulties which accompanied the journeyings of 
the priests and monks from the accounts which Bede and 
Aelfric have given we can realize that these more distant 
villages and hamlets would be long independent of the control 
which the Church would exercise. Even where the Church 
had obtained a foothold, its aim was rather directed toward 



we cj-SaS hwiet )>e«w is |wr, Ixw is cilS j'j . E. S. P., 4, | J 4, 5; 31. We believe 
that this manor vrns in southern England and that the description of it 
shows that it had ooine under the influence of Knmnn civilization and that 
it had in consequence reached a more shunted »t;iye of feudulizatioD. 

1 Haddun and Stable, III, 317. Note nUo on page 316. Et quia latiorn 
•tint spalin loeorum, quae ad gnWmsculn time dioecenis pertinent qilura ut 
Bolus per omnia disc iirre re, el in singulis riunlis atque agellis rerbnm D« 
praedicure," etc. 
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the amelioration of the poor as a mass, than as individuals. 
It endeavored to instil into the hearts of the groat a kindness 
and justice toward those under them ; it placed before the 
latter noble models and high ideals ; it spread with unswerving 
devotion the truths of the Christian doctrine, a devotion 
nowhere more zealous than in England itself ; it taught the 
peasantry to respect its worship, to seek refuge in its com- 
munion, to fear disobedience of its laws ; it encouraged their 
hopes, chastened their immorality, softened their rudeness and 
thundered at their pagan proclivities. Hut after thus spreading 
broadcast the seeds of the Christian faith and law the clergy 
were too often content with these results, doing little or nothing 
to draw forth the capacities of the individual man ; neglecting 
to till the soil they had sown, the seed scattered through the 
exertions of faithful and self-denying priests often tailed in 
its growth. 

From the detail which has here been examine;! it w ill be 
seen that the structure of this eomjvaet economic unit, the 
Anglo-Saxon manor, was well ordered and comparatively 
regular, satisfactorily adapted to the purposes of its existence. 
The arrangement was systematic, the routine of work compre- 
hensive in the duties which it embraced, and the methods 
pursued, though primitive, differed greatly from those which 
attended the wild field-grass huslmndry which belonged to the 
earlier stage of economic life. The cultivation was not hap- 
hazard but definite, the farm life was complete and well 
rounded. Each individual had his place and his work and 
the interests of each, though always subordinate to the well- 
being of the manor as a whole, were with more or less care 
watched over and protected. 

Further, as touching the position of the geburas, cotsetlas 
and slaves, we should sav that thev were not the ill-used 
bondsmen which we are often apt to consider them. Extensive 
freedom was denied them, yet in those days of lawlessness and 
warfare, freedom as w r e understand it was a much less desir- 
able element in man's existence than it is now. What the 
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Anglo-Saxon ceorl and slave wanted was protection and 
support rather than liberty, and though he paid for these with 
the burdens he bore, yet he was not thereby rendered miser- 
able. We are not even sure that the ploughman ever sighed 
for freedom, for that sigh is the sigh of Aelfric and the Church, 
who sought to give him his liberty. The freeman's duties 
were carefully defined, and established folk-right should have 
prevented encroachment and extension, though we cannot be 
assured that it always was so. Many privileges, however, and 
legal rights were allowed him, and even slaves had bounds 
which could not be overstepped. With few wants, without 
the consciousness of others, of which he had never known, 
with the solace of wife and home, rude pleasures and occasional 
feasts, the Saxon ceorl and the Norman villein seem to have 
been contented with their position. This simple and self- 
de()endent life, though destined to change with the industrial 
growth of the kingdom, and to expand under the influence of 
a greater economic interdependence, lasted with little variation 
for four centuries. 
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153; diil not enure in cu-arration, 
173 note 1 ; land of, 170-173 ; ser- 
vices of, 173-175; had no oien, 



; of 




171*.. . 
Court, of village, 57, 79, 

manor, 78. 138. 
Cow-herd, 218-219. 
Ontonm, 234-239. 
Cwnimwd, IS. 



3; of "manor, 108, 115; of herd*, 
men, 223-224; of wards, 224 (see 
Houses). 
Dyalcs, 9-10. 



EiistiT-feonn, 279. 

Enclosures, 116. 

England, gilivsioal KC.'graphv of, !.i 

E-n.-, 167, 102, IBS-IBS, KB. 



I'V-iiingmen, 96. 

Family, not trie original political 

unit, 20; patriarchal, in Tacitus, 

21- 22. 
Family land, 83. 
Fallow, 2 is, 257 ; no second stirring 

of, 260. 
F.'iisi iuiv-1, in antral, 278-284. 
Fea«t*, 273 ; at Yule, 278 j Easter, 

279 ; after harvesting and plough- 

Ina; 2*0; in Aelfred's laws, 283. 
Few In I ism in England, 60. 
Fiju, 9-10. 
Fine, 13. 

Flet, 110, 21.% 275. 
Freedom, 120-121 ; uf cot set lit, 175 ; 
bur, 175, 208 note 1; Anglo- 

enxon, JS8-189. 
Krecriiiin. E. A., 1, 19, 45; opinion of 

regarding Saxon compicsl, 40; 

nganlinn origin of lard of manor, 

62-03. 
French Revolution, influence, 2. 



FolcUnd, 33, 86-89, 92-93; Her- 
mann'a view, 88-89 ; burdens npon 
holder of, 95-97 ; manor upon. 93. 

'Folgerc,' 177-131; free, 179, 1S1; 
duties, ISO; advantages, 180-181. 

Fnelel de t'onlangcs, 6-7. 

Fyrd-fasreld. 123, 126, 127, 165. 

Gafol, 7!, 76, 77, 151, 152, 153; of 
gebftr, 158,160,251; at Dvdden- 
liiii.i, lUii; at Ilysseburne, 167- 
169; of bee-ceorl, 206; of swine- 
herd, 210. 

Uebur, 69, 78-77, 145, 147-149; 
houses of, 114, 116, 2113; Mime as 
gem-ill, 150-152: services, 155; 
outfit, 161; at Dyddenham, 165; 
■1 llv..,-liurne, 167; common pas- 
ture's! 6-218. 

i !i ::, at, ili-cussiun regarding, 145 3.; 
Manrer-s view, 147; Leo's, 147; 
Hale\148; Allen's, 149; another 
term for ceorl and gebflr, 149-153, 
189. 

Geneat-right, 153-155. 

Gerefa, 55 note 3, 130, 24G ; the 
name, 13(M31 ; duties of, 131- 
134, Ch, V.poawm; i>> Institute. of 
Politv, 134, 140; appointed l>v 
lord, 134-136; land .if, 13(1-137; 

Imsilion as judge, 13'.'-141 ; in 
am, Hi. 
Qertfa, The, 23*, 246, jxiatim. 
Gesith. 49, 79, 127, 147. 
iM, ;il -[..r.|, 221-222. 
Goniroe, 9, 46, 61. 
Gore, 105 note 1, 117. 
Graat-awina, 153-154, 209. 



Harrow, 205 aore 1, 267. 

Haward (Hediie-ward), 229-232. 

M. .!_■■.. :■■/. :;■■.. i'-v- 

HMrtfiMt, 177-179. 

ll.-rilMii..'i],lil2-':L'4; ^euerallvgel.u- 

riin, 212; oils of, 223-224. " 
Herdwics, ^23-224. 
Hermann, 88, 91 no« 3, 106 n.Ht 1, 
Hide, 9.8-99,1(10; same as 'hiwisc.' 



, 167 a 



167 n 

Horn, 271 ;' at harvest, 261-262. 

llniL-i'.-. lit" tenantry, 113-115. num- 
ber 115; of manor, 118, 260, MSj 
erection of, 258 ; repairs on, 262. 




Hundred, 48, 79 note 2, 218; mot, 
57, 79; land of, 85; bitndredes 
ealdre, 216-218. 

Inland, 106; strips of, 107; propor- 
tion of, 107; an do mesne I rind, 107. 

Irish tenure, 'saer' stock, 71-72; 
'daer' stock, 72; steel l-ow, 73; 
growth of economic dependence in, 
71-73. 



Judge, document regarding the just, 

139 ff. 
Jurisdiction of lord, 79-81. 



Keml.le, 
5-8:o 
!an<f, 4 



12, So; I henry of Mark, 
lilitary conquest of Eng- 
on slavery, 181. 



L#nhnd, 92 note I, 93, 94. 

Ln>L, 193 note 1. 

Laeti, 32, 33, 37, 193 note 1. 

Land, communal holding of, 0-7 
note 1. 28 ; conceptions of property 
in, 84, 74-75, 84-85, 67, 89 ; grants 
of, 64, 92 ; of gerefa, 1315 ; of hvdel, 
143; of gebu'r, 161; of cotaetla, 
173; importance of ownership in, 
176-177; of follower, 180; of 
'pehte-men,' 199 : ofbee-ceorl, 206- 
207 ; of haward, 231. 

'Land rtjece,' 143, 231. 

Land system, 82-97. 

I. iii'-. .-. 105 note 3, 118. 

Leo, on tenants, 147-148; on special 
workers, 212 ; on oxen, 254. 

Ltsnng, 152, 192. 

Lord, old view of origin ofj 8 ; other 
views, 45-18; Earle's view, 43-49 ; 
an organic member oforiginul com- 
munity, 62, 62 note 1 ; double ori- 
gin of, 64-85 ; growth in power of, 
73,78-81; status of, 120; position 
of, 122, 130; duliesof. 123-129. 

Lot, division of land by, 171-172, 
171 note 2. 

Madder, 256, 256 note 2. 

Maegth, kindred group, in army. 47 ; 
in the settlement, 50; as a local 
habitation, 51 ; survivals of, 62-54, 
57 ; feudal ization of, 62, 73-81. 
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Maine, Sir Henry, 1 , 20, 45 ; opinion 
regarding headman in India, 79. 

Mil Mn r, ninipiisite origin, Kurle's 
view, 48 ; various origins for, 60- 
61, 63, 64; growth of, 66; lands 
of, 82, 92, 107 ; upon folcland, 93 ; 
internal arrangement of, 97 ; not 
synonymous with township and 
parish, 97-98 ; size, 98 ; numbers 
of 98; perambulation of, 103-106; 
without freeholders, 107; houses 
of, 108; field,, of, 116-117; pas- 
lure and waste,118-119; court of, 
137-138; isolation of, 202,240; in 
Rectiludinr*, 283 note 2; feudali- 
zatioti of, 283-284; general char- 
acter of, 285-286. 

Manor house, 108-113; of wood, 108; 
varieties of, 109; flet of, 110- later 
development of, 111; in Gerefa, 
111-113; duties in enclosure of, 
255-262. 

Mi.MiNMi-.-iMi. 100-191,238. 

Mark, defined by Kemble, 5; by v. 
M Mirer, 5-6; transformation into 
manor, 7-8; evidence for, 28; in 
England, 28 note 1, 29. 

Mark theory, history of, 1-5; reaction 
against, 4-5. 

Maurer, ii. L. von, 5-6; method of, 
26. 

Mimrrr, K., 45, SC. 91, 181. 

Michaelmas, 245, 247. 

Mill, 258-260. 

Millard, 2:iil, 23*, 259 note 1. 

Months, 242; Anglo-Saxon names 
for, 242-245; Roman names for, 
246. 



Norman Conquest, influence of, 146. 

Open field, systems, 117, 247-248; 

origin of strips in, 161-162; in 

Oerr/a, 246, 252, 267. 
Orchard, 249. 
Oxen, 249, 253-254 ; in Irish tenure, 

71-72; ofgebur, 169; of ox- herd, 

213. 
Ox-herd,213-218; 'settene' of, 213 ; 

duties of, 214; Caedmon as, 215; 

relation to common pasture, 216; 

washeKebur7 214,217. 
Ovens, 112, 250. 






;, MM«L 
Plough, 253; team, 103; n 

uiMin, 161-162. 



it at completion or, 2S0. 
n l.iraar, 24 ; in Tacitoa. 



fiaroo ■bore, 37. 

8wU,271. 

Brim, M-6& 

Seebohw, 124, 1*5, US; view re- 
garding origin of invader* of 
Britain, 32; view regarding coni- 
munity in villeinage, 46; method 
of argument, 46, 68; omiationB in 
conclusion*, 68, 69-60; view ra- 
gardiiigiinlUof measurement, 101- 
102; regarding open Held stripe, 
161-162; regarding ' biwtac,' 167 
ih* 2 ; serfdom in tenth century, 
166-166, 166 note 1. 

'Bettene' (or outfit), in Irilh law, 
71; ofgfliOrl'il-HM; of ox-herd, 
218. 

Sheep- herd, 210-221; perquisitea, 
219-220; land, 220. 

Sheep-rearing, 221. 

Slavery, «rig& <-f, 181-186. 

Slave*, 181 ; increase in number* of, 
182 ; in Domesday, 182-183 ; traffic 
in, 188-185; voluntary slaves, 
185; legal condition or, 186-168; 
work of Church regarding, 188; 
degradation of, 189; practices of, 
186; manumission of, 100-192; 
classification of, 192; privileges 
of, 199; rights of, 200-201; as 
handicraftsmen, 234-238. 

Smith, 232, 234-5, 238, 254. 

tow. 203-205. 

Spin.iit.i-. 272-275. 
Spring, duties, 252-256. 
State, theories regarding origin of, 
19-20. 




GJDBnaHBB] miBBMBaHBBl in. 
dwellings in, 26-7 ; field of o 



a of, 31. 



iH at 

Thegn.49a^].64(af«»uter),79, 
SO :-. I20-1H . bnAtmmMUm 

of bocland,9I, 123-125; as lord of 

the manor, 123; does of to tfca 

Church, 128; relation of la the 

manor. 129. 
Theow, 121, 189, 192, 193, 196-200, 

203, 210; 'the*- swtn; 211. 
Threshing, 144.250,251. 
Triads, 16 now 3. 
Tribal community in Scotland, 17. 
Tribal life, 9, 12-17 ; evidence of in 

Britain, 55 aoi< 4, 56. 
Trinoda neceasitas, 91, 123, 125; in 

HrfHtwtiws, 126-128. 
Tuaith, 16, 16, 17. 
Ton, 64-65, 112-113, 131 note 4,"229, 

255. 
■ Tunscip,' 69, 84, 97, 113, 216 note 3. 



. . 267 
a agriculture, 167 ; in harvest 
work, 267 ; in limbering and car- 
pentering, 268; for house use, 268; 
table use. 270; for illuminating, 
270; for bee-eeorl, 272; for stable, 
272; for spinning and weaving, 
273-275. 

Village Community, original theory 
regarding, I, 8; among Fijis, 9- 
10; Dyaka, 10; Basutoe, 10; i D 
India, 11-12; growth from tribal 
community, 18; of Scotland and 
Hebrides, 28 ; possible origins for, 
66-07 ; mftt of not a court, 78-79. 

Vineyard, 255. 
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Wards, 224-239. 

Weaving, 272 ; utensils for, 273-275 ; 

among Anglo-Saxons, 275. 
Weeds, 119, 257, 264. 
Week-work, 77, 158 ; at Dyddenham, 

165 ; at Hysseburne, 167. 
Welsh tenure, subordination of free 

tribesmen, 72, 74 
Welsh law, 15. 
Winter, 251 ; month names, 243-245 ; 

work in, 249. 
Wlte-theow, 192, 195-196. 
Woad, 256, 256 note 2 ; spit, 268. 
Wood, 249, 258. 



Woods, 63, 209, 225 ; laws regarding, 
226, 228 : common, 226. 

Wood-ward, 224-229; duties, 228; re- 
lation to hunting woods, 228-229 ; 
not the same as /or estorius, 229. 

Wright, 232, 234-235, 238, 254, 258, 
264-265. 

1 Wyrtun,' 249, 256. 

Yardland (virgate) 68, 76, 99, 101, 
102, 117, 143, 157, 161; gebur's 
outfit, 162-3. 

Yule, 242-243. 



